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Insurance 

In Force 
Over 

'$127,000,000 


Harry L. Seay, 
President 


Clarence E. Linz, 
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Add to Your Profits from 
Fire and Casualty by Taking 
on a Splendid Life Line 


HE largest mixed insurance agency in 
the world has established a life depart- 
ment. There is a pronounced trend in that 
direction. Agencies are adding Life to Fire, 
Casualty, Surety, etc. You, too, may enlarge 
your profits without increasing fixed costs. 


The most satisfactory life contract avail- 
able is that of the Columbus Mutual—the 
company which 20 years ago eliminated mid- 
dlemen and diverted the huge expense of 
their maintenance into savings for policy- 
holders and agents. Its system makes pos- 
sible low cost insurance, generous commis- 
sions, and VESTED renewals. There are 
no restrictions in territory. ~Each contract 
is a direct home office contract—no inter- 
mediaries between. The Agent who pro- 
duces gets ALL the commissions. 





Send today for this distinctive and highly 
sucessful company’s propositon. 


THE COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cc. W. Brandon, President 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Rockford Life 
Insurance Company 
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Wilmer L. Moore, President 


Selling Helps 
Ages 30 days to 65 years 
Participating and Non-participating Standard and Sub-standard 
Non-medical 
Good available territories in eight Southern States 
E. S. Albritton, Vice-President 


The Southern States Life Insurance Company 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 




















Pan-American Service Includes 


Educational Course 

Individual Sales Planning 

Aid in Organization and Business Building 

Unexcelled Policies—Life, Group, Accident and 
Health 


We have a few General Agency openings for men not 
presently attached. 


Address 


E. G. Simmons, Vice-President and General Manager 


Pan-American Life Insurance Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
Crawford H. Ellis, President 
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FUR INSURANCE 


FURS Insured against Loss of any kind 
(except Moth and Wear and Tear) at 
All Times and All Places 


A. F. SHAW & CO., Inc. 


75 Maiden Lane Insurance Exchange 
New York City Chicago, IIl. 


General Agents—‘“All Risks’? Department 
Saint Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 









































at the postoffice, New York, N. Y., under the act of March 8, 1879. 








We have something to offer in the way 
of a general agency that is very attractive to 
find with an old, conservative life company. 
It will pay anyone interested to investigate. 


All communications confidential. 


BOX 54 
Care of THE SPECTATOR 








Three strong companies providing 

dependable insurance in Fire and 

Allied Lines and in Casualty and 
Surety Protection 


ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE CENTURY 
INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





Tue Spectator is published every Thursday by The Spectator Company, at 135 William Street, New York, N. Y. Entered as second-class matter June 28, 1879, 
Tue Spectator, Volume CXXI, Number XXIV, December 13, 1928; $4.00 per annum. 
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THE SPECTATOR 


Tue Spectator, established in 1868, is a weekly 
journal devoted to promoting the best interests of 
trustworthy insurance of all kinds, The subscription 
rice for the United States, Canada and Mexico is 
‘our Dollars per annum, postage prepaid; to all for- 
eign countries in the Postal Union, Five Dollars. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
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135 Witt1am Street, New York 
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President 
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Second Vice-President 
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Secretary 


Charles H. Nicoll 
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Robert W. Blake 
Treasurer 
Sholto D. Kirk Fred B. Humphrey 
Assistant Treasurer Assistant Secretary 
Robert W. Blake, Managing Editor; Thomas J. V. 
Cullen, Statistician; Ernest V. Sullivan, Assistant 
Editor; W. Eugene Roesch, Associate Editor, 


Telephone, Beekman 4600 (5 trunk lines) 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Telephone, Wabash 0531 


Sole Selling Agents in America for the publications 
of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, England. 
Copyright, 1928, by The Spectator Company, New York 
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NCE each year THE SPECTATOR 
O publishes an Organization Number 
devoted to the important insurance organ- 
izations and presenting under one cover 
the latest information regarding their 
activities. This number is published as 
Section II of this issue. In addition to 
furnishing a record of these organizations 
which play so important a part in the in- 
surance world, it also memorializes the 
work of the great leaders of insurance, 
and so furnishes a combined and readily 
accessible historical record of the trends 
of insurance organization activities from 
year to year. All insurance men will find 
the contents of value, well worthy of their 
close attention and indispensable for their 
files. 





SPECIAL INSURANCE TAXES 

HE Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States at its annual meeting, 
May, 1924, adopted the foilowing reso- 
lution : 

Special State taxes now levied on policyhold- 
ers through insurance companies should not be 
considered as a source of general revenue but 
should be reduced to the total in each State 
which will adequately support such State’s de- 
partmental supervision, and a uniform principle 
of taxing the holders of insurance should be 
adopted throughout the States. 

It was a good resolution, but, unfor- 
tunately, its need is just as apparent to- 
day as it was five and one-half years ago 
when it was passed. The various States 
which make up our Union have neither 
ceased to tax insurance companies doing 


business within their borders nor have 
they shown any strong inclination to ap- 
ply the total or major part of money col- 
lected by such taxation to the State’s in- 
surance departmental supervision work. 

For the year 1924, when the protest of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States was embodied in the resolution 
given above, the total, so far as could be 
ascertained, of special State insurance 
licenses, taxes and fees collected by State 
insurance departments and State treas- 
urers and other officials was $67,731,570. 
For that year the expenses of the various 
State insurance departments _ totaled 
$2,513,467, or 3.71 per cent of the money 
collected. The rest, of course, or 96.29 
per cent, was used for other State pur- 
poses which had nothing to do with the 
supervision of insurance companies or 
the protection and benefit of insurance 
policyholders as such. 

The records for 1925, 1926 and 1927 
are equally impressive. During 1925 the 
amount collected was $72,839,721, and 
spent for insurance department mainte- 
nance $2,661,317. For 1926 the figures 
were $79,634,512 and $3,140,445, and for 
1927 $84,563,073 and $3,513,644. Of 
the 48 States there were only two which 
last year did not use more than go per 
cent of the money collected from taxation 
on insurance for purposes other than the 
expenses of the State Insurance Depart- 
ment. New Jersey collected $4,013,000 
and spent $604,002, over 15 per cent, 
although, it should be added, that sum 
represented the expense of its department 
of banking and insurance. Nevada, where 
the taxes on insurance netted some $23,- 
655, spent for the maintenance of its in- 
surance department $2400, or 10.15 per 
cent of the amount collected. California, 
on the other hand, used 1.15 per cent of 
such collections for service to policyhold- 
ers; Florida, 1.55 per cent; Georgia, 1.40 
per cent; Mississippi, 1.63 per cent ; Ohio, 
1.63 per cent; Texas, 1.80 per cent, and 
Wisconsin, 1.55 per cent. New York 
State collected $9,139,440, and expended 
$699,950, leaving the rather tidy sum of 
$8,439,592 for other purposes. Connecti- 
cut, which, thanks to Hartford, is widely 
known as the home of insurance compa- 
nies, received in taxes from such sources 
$4,541,988, and expended for the ex- 
penses of its insurance department $107,- 
054, or 2.38 per cent. Of the $6,855,879 
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collected by Pennsylvania, $5,647,206 was 
left for other uses after $208,673 had 
been used to defray the expenses of its 
insurance department. 

In the face of such figures it is patently 
absurd to pretend that State insurance 
taxes are for the purpose of producing a 
special revenue for defraying the ex- 
penses of insurance supervision in the in- 
terest of the policyholders. The great 
bulk of all this money is spent for other 
purposes. During the pasi five years 
never as much as 5 per cent of the total 
money collected in this fashion has been 
expended for service to policyholders. 

It is the old story. Whether or not in- 
surance companies are making money the 
fact remains that because of the very 
nature of the business they do—collecting 
premiums from policyholders and estab- 
lishing great reserve funds for the pay- 
ment of claims later due—means that 
they have in their possession great 
amounts of money. That this money, for 
the most part, consists of funds which 
ultimately will be paid back to those who 
furnished them, or to their estates, does 
not greatly seem to worry that branch of 
the State government which makes ap- 
propriations and authorizes taxation. 
The money is there and it is easy to get 
at. The result is not surprising. 

But, of course, it is not the insurance 
companies that pay the taxes. They are 
simply the agents for the policyholders. 
The men and women who are wise enough 
to realize the necessity of insurance, and 
who are thrifty enough to save the money 
to pay for it, are the ones directly af- 
fected by the high taxes upon insurance 
premiums and other insurance company 
funds. The premiums they pay must be 
loaded, to use the insurance term, to meet 
these expenses. And then the money so 
collected by State insurance departments 
is, for the most part, paid out for pur- 
poses that have nothing whatever to do 
with their insurance interests. 

Any fair minded man, we believe, 
would be forced to admit that there is 
little equity or justice in the present sys- 
tem of insurance premium taxation. In- 
surance policyholders form no inconsider- 
able part of the voting public. When they 
are made to realize this fact it is by no 
means beyond a possibility that they will 
be able to express their opinions in a fash- 
ion that may produce results. 
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Notable Gain 
In Assets 


The Bankers Life Company in- 
creased its Total Admitted As- 
sets to more than $100,000,000 
in 1927. 


The Company’s exact total of 
Admitted Assets on December 
31, 1927, was $103,615,053.81, 
which was a gain of $12,901,- 
440.60 as compared to the total 
of Admitted Assets on Decem- 
ber 31, 1926. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


The Onward March Company 
GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Des Moines lowa 
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Great American 


Insurance Company 
cc NewPork = sz 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1928 


$12,500,000.00 


SERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


23,422,855.21 


NET SURPLUS 


2 1.060,1 19.35 
56,982,974.56 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$33,560,119.35 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$194,691,909.09 


HOME OFFICE 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
G. R. STREET, Vice-President 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 

233 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
CLIFFORD CONLY, Manager. 
MARINE DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK—Ww. H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 11 So. William Street 
SAN FRANGISCO—Georége L. West, Manager, 233 Sansome Street 
CHIGCAGO—Wwm. H. McGee & Co., Gen’! Agts., Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

















OVER 30 YEARS OF INSURANCE SERVICE 


SUN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


The most liberal Ordinary Policies from age 10 to 
age 60. Insurance on men and women. Many 
unique policies; liberal Annuity contracts; sub- 
standard service to our full-time agents. 

Industrial Insurance from birth to age 65. 


THE ONLY NON-PARTICIPATING COMPANY IN THE HISTORY 
OF AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE TO PAY VOLUNTARY DIVI- 
DENDS ON NON-PARTICIPATING ORDINARY POLICIES 


ASSETS OVER $7,000,000 
INSURANCE IN FORCE OVER $83,000,000 














When you represent the 


“CENTRAL WEST” 


you have a real Casualty 
Company in your office. 


CENTRAL WEST CASUALTY COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Hal H. Smith, President 
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NEW YORK LIFE’S 
HOUSEWARMING 


Magnificent New Home Office Opened 
at Distinguished Dinner 








PRESIDENT DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 
ONLY SPEAKER 





Calls Madison Square World’s Greatest 
Insurance Center—Address Broadcast 
to Policyholders All Over Country 


New York city has been famous for its build- 
ings for so many years that one wonders how 
the architects can devise another which will be 
sufficiently different to have a fame all its own. 
Yet that famous architect, Cass Gilbert, has 
certainly done this in the case of the new home 
office of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The building, occupying, as it does, what 
is probably the most historical site in New 
York city and one of the most widely known, 
is a masterpiece in a city of masterpieces. Its 
official opening was celebrated at a dinner last 
evening which was attended by the directors of 
the company and a distinguished group of life 
insurance executives in the Eastern and New 
England States. About one hundred guests were 
present at this dinner, which was held in one 
of the numerous dining rooms with which the 
great building is equipped. The building com- 
mittee of the board of directors of the company 
were the hosts. Actually the company has now 
occupied the building for about three weeks. 

The function was graced by a single address, 
that of Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
company. Mr. Kingsley rose to speak promptly 
at 9:30 o’clock in the evening in order to util- 
ize the countrywide radio facilities which had 
been reserved for the occasion. Wide adver- 
tisement having been given to the occasion of 
Mr. Kingsley’s address, it was estimated that 
several million persons constituted his invisible 
audience, including the policyholders of the 
company. It was pointed out that in as much 
as the New York Life is a mutual company, 
Mr. Kingsley’s address amounted to the same 
thing as if the president of a large corpora- 
tion were to present a verbal report to its stock- 
holders. 

In opening his address Mr. Kingsley described 
Madison Square as the greatest life insurance 
center in the world. It now houses two of the 
greatest life insurance companies in the world. 
At this point he said: 


From Madison Square, New York city, now 
the greatest life insurance center in the world, 
I address both audiences but especially the great 
host that is to me unseen. 

My signature is more or less familiar to my 
unseen audience, but my voice is not. It is one 


of the startling developments of the day that 
the head of any great institution can speak as 
I now speak directly to his associates distributed 
over a hemisphere. 


What may be possible when 





television has been completely allied with broad- 
casting rather startles the imagination. 

Opening this building (in my judgment the 
most beautiful business building in the world) 
is an event of importance, even to New York 
which has fifty buildings, any one of which 
would be notable, even singular, in any other 
city in the world. It is an event of first im- 
portance to the company of course and to life 
insurance as well. 

To a man whose life has been more than usu- 
ally full, the opening of this new building has 
furnished yet another thrill, for he said: 

It is important to the architect, Cass Gilbert 
and his associates, whose genius designed it, 
whose great fame is enhanced by it. It is im- 
portant to the builder, Paul Starrett and his 


New Home or THE New York LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
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associates, whose organized hosts of craftsmen 
have turned inert. steel, stone, brick and ce- 
ment into this beautiful, complex, almost living 
body. 

To all who dreamed, planned and labored, 
this opening brings a thrill. I get that thrill, 
and I get another, almost more poignant. 
Through the miracle of the radio I am tearing 
away the veil behind which I have worked for 
forty years and am speaking almost face to 
face with millions of men and women, citizens 
of two great and free nations who make up the 
company’s membership. 

President Kingsley dreamed of the company’s 


new home for no less than ten years. He then 


foresaw the need of it and persuaded his di- 
(Concluded on page 17) 


FROM Mapison SQUARE 


AS SEEN 
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THE PURITAN LIFE 


of PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Operates in just two states, Rhode Island and Coa- 
necticut. Non-Participatinginsurance. Extra inter- 
est dividend granted under settlement options. No 
double indemnity. No monthly Income in event of 
disability. Waiver of premium only. Company’s 
practice makes new benefits retroactive for old policy- 
holders so far as possible. Agents contracts upon 
salary basis direct with company. 





THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
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THE SS 


LONDON& © 
LANCASHIRE j 









New York Department: 
85 John Street 


INSURANCE CO. 
LTD 


ma 








HENRY W. GRAY, Manager 
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WE WANT MEN 


—men who are self-con- 
fident— 

—men who are morally 
dependable— 

—men who are finan- 
cially responsible— 


OHIO 

INDIANA 
KENTUCKY 
MICHIGAN 
WEST VIRGINIA 
PENNSYLVANIA 


A 
—men who are anxious ; OKLAHOMA 


M 
CALIFORNIA 
ILLINOIS 
IOWA 


te accomplish results— 

—men who are open to Partnership-basis 

Agencies 

LIFE HEALTH ACCIDENT 

THE OHIO STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 

Sub-Standard Swuper-Standard 





Tell it all in the 
first letter—Time is 
Money. 





Standard 




















General Agents Wanted 


Profitable territories now available in Florida, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and North Carolina. Write today to 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Life Accident Health Automobile Accident 









FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL BUILDING - 47 & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 








Industrial Life and Health 


Insurance Company 
Home Office: 91-98 Walton Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


Insures men, women and children against loss by 
sickness, accident, death, all under one policy 
Premiums 5 cents to 50 cents per week. 


JOHN H. McEACHERN, President 
R. H. DOBBS, Ist Vice-President 
S. C. McCEACHERN, 2nd Vice-Presidentcr 
I. M. SHEFFIELD, Seetary 




















Missouri Insurance Company 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 


Admitted Assets December 31, 1927 $784,034.00 





Admitted Assets Jan. 1, 1928 | —QMBINATION 
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INSURANCECO. ial F a ; ; DOUBLE DEATH 
Northern Life Building ile ia Bs BY ACCIDENT 
SEATTLE, U.S.A. Gi as Sid fil! Loss of ahaa Feet, 
: = | Permanent Disability 
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Underwriting Methods 
that are 


Sound — Liberal — Modern 


THE NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


87 Milk Street, Boston 


























INCOME INSURANCE 
SPECIALISTS 


Opportunities for Salesmen in 47 States 
Address H. A. LUTHER, 2d Vice-Pres. 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
208 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, IIl. 








President Reliable Representatives Wanted = Sickness or Accident 
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UNION CENTRAL ELECTIONS Mutual Life Insurance Company have produced 





George L. Williams Is Chairman of 
the Board 





JESSE R. CLARK NEW PRESIDENT 





Charles Hommeyer Is Vice-President—Is 
Succeeded by Jerome Clark 

CINCINNATI, Outo., December 11.—At a 
specially called meeting of the board of directors 
of the Union Central Life Insurance Company, 
December 11, at 10 a. m., a reorganization of 
the official staff of the company was effected. 
The step was made necessary by the recent 
death of John D. Sage, president of the com- 
pany. 

George Lathrop Williams, ranking vice-presi- 
dent of the company, was elected chairman of 
the board of directors; Jesse Redman Clark, 
Jr., was elected president, succeeding the late 
Mr. Sage. Mr. Clark was formerly treasurer 
of the company. Charles Hommeyer, superin- 
tendent of agencies, was made a vice-president ; 
Jerome Clark, assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies, was chosen superintendent of agencies; 
Robert M. Green, assistant treasurer, was 
elected treasurer; Richard S. Rust, assistant 
secretary, was added to the board of directors; 
Jesse R. Clark, Jr., the new president, is 43 
years old. He is the eldest son of the late Jesse 
R. Clark, who was president of the Union Cen- 
tral from 1906 until his death in 1921, and under 
whose supervision, the company’s skyscraper at 
Fourth and Vine streets, was erected. 

He was born in Cincinnati, and educated at 
Yale, where he graduated in 1906. He entered 
the employ of the Union Central as a clerk in 
the financial department. He was elected sec- 
ond assistant treasurer in 1909, director in 1910, 
assistant treasurer in 1913 and became treasurer 
upon the death of his father in 1921. For the 
past seven years he has been in complete charge 
of the company’s investments, covering mort- 
gage loans amounting to more than $260,000,000. 


PENN MUTUAL MAKING REMARKABLE 
RECORD 
Company Shows 18 Per Cent Gain This 
Year 
Under the magnetic leadership of Vice-Presi- 
dent Hugh D. Hart, the agents of the Penn 


an amount of life insurance during the past 
eleven months, which represents a gain of 18 
per cent. This is believed to be the largest per- 
centage gain of any life insurance company dur- 
ing the year. 


Mr. Hart has called a number of general 
agencies to the company’s former staff during 
the year, notably Frank Davis at Chicago and 
John A. Stevenson at Philadelphia. Gerald A. 
Patterson, formerly the Penn Mutual’s general 
agent at Chicago, will soon open an additional 
agency in New York. 





OPPORTUNITY FOR 
DISTRICT MANAGER 


‘ who knows how to hire men who can 
sell disability policies (non-cancellable 
policies featured) for a progressive 
Company. Contracts top-notch in 
every detail. 


Direct connections and proper assis- 
tance to right man. 


Territory obtainable in portions ot 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania, Missouri and California. 


it will pay you to write 


INCOME GUARANTY COMPANY 


Income Building 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
Stock Company, Authorized Capital, $1,000,000 





ALL STATES LIFE ORGANIZING 


Ben W. Lacy Will Be President of New 
Company in Montgomery 


The All States Life Insurance Company, 
Montgomery, Ala., has completed its organiza- 
tion and is beginning business. It is an old line 
legal reserve company with a capital of $500,- 
000 and surplus of $372,500, and its offices are 
in the Bell Building, Montgomery. 





FRIENDS EVERYWHERE 


Long established and consistently pro- 
gressive, providing perfect protection 
at a net cost which is notably iow, 
and rendering prompt and efficient 
service, the Massachusetts Mutual 
stands out as an ideal company to 
represent. Many years of square deal- 
ing are back of every one of our 
agents. They find enthusiastic friends 
of the Company everywhere. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than a Billion and a Half 
of Insurance in Force 
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rights. 








Scranton - Pittsburgh, Pa 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 
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THE UNUSUAL PROGRESS 
OF THIS COMPANY IS, 
PERHAPS, THE BEST 
RECOMMENDATION OF 
THE CALIBRE OF SERVICE _., 
IT RENDERS. 





THE EQUITABLE CASUALTY 
AND SURETY COMPANY 


HAROLD SPIELBERG, Chairman of the Board 


Court Square Building j 
2 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK CITY 























Security Mutual Casualty Co. : THE 
Cash Assets $9,902,640 Cash Surplus $2,710,000 AMERICAN GUARANTY Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Fundamentally Right Economically Operated Financially Sound 


J. B. Coambs, President 


The largest carrier in 
the United States of 


Treaty Reinsurance and Catastrophe 








Excess Insurance on Workmens Compen- 
sation and/or Employers Liability 
All Forms of Public Liability, including 


Automobile and other Casualty Lines 








Inquiries Invited 


HENRY W. IVES & CO. FULL LIABILITY 
United States Underwriting Managers COVERAGE AND 
75 FULTON ST., N.Y. Telephone Beckman 6727 AUTOMOBILE PLATE GLASS 


INSURANCE INSURANCE 
FACULTATIVE FACILITIES ON ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
BURGLARY, FIDELITY & SURETY “AMGAR” MEANS SECURITY 
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INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS IN 
SESSION 
Midwinter Meeting of National Conven- 
tion Is Held in New York 


The midwinter meeting of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners opened its 
sessions on Tuesday morning, December 11, at 
the Hotel Astor, New York. There was a good 
attendance of commissioners and a considerable 
number of insurance company officials and 
other visitors. The first session was rather 
brief and the principal business transacted was 
the introduction of a resolution relating to the 
placing of insurance in unauthorized companies, 
and one in relation to the practice of disability 
insurance. 

Representatives of the cities of Toronto, 
Canada, and New Orleans, Louisiana, were 
present and invited the convention to hold its 
next annual meeting in their respective cities. 
Following an executive session it was voted 
to hold the meeting in Toronto on September 
16, 17 and 18, 1929. The vote was 9 to 3 in 
favor of Toronto. 

The general session was then adjoined un- 
til 10 a. m. on Wednesday, and the executive 
committee went into session. 


N. F. P. A. in New Home 


Boston, Mass., December 10.—The new 
home of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion in the Public Service Building recently 
completed at 89 Broad street, in this city, 
affords the Association accommodation which 
it has long needed. With about half as much 
again of additional space as that occupied 
at 40 Central street, not only the executive of- 
ficers in this city, who include in addition to 
Franklin H. Wentworth, secretary; Percy 
Bugby, assistant managing director, and R. S. 
Moulton, technical secretary, have been pro- 
vided with their own individual quarters, but 
a separate room for the four field engineers, 
another for the Underwriter’s Laboratories, and 
a conference room, are all conveniently situated. 
From an apolgy for a main office at the old 
stand to an honest-to-goodness, one is a notice- 
able feature at the new location. About three 
times as much space has been allotted for stocks 
to accommodate the Association literature which 
formerly overcrowded the public office. The 
building, built on the terraced plan, is the first 
and only one of its type in Boston. 


American’s Losses in Florida 
The American, of Newark, reports that its 
approximate loss by the Florida hurricane was 
$91,500, and the loss of the Columbia, of Day- 
ton was approximately $1350. 


American Institute of Actuaries 
The sprimg meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries will be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotél, Chicago, June 6 and 7, 1929. 


CHICAGO BOARD MEETING 


Constitution Changed to Agree With 
New Schedule 








LARGE MAJORITY FAVORS PLAN 





Local Underwriters Optimistic Over Pros- 
pects for Stabilization 

Cuicaco, I1tt., December 12.—In order to 
make the new commission code of the Chicago 
3oard of Underwriters effective the members 
last week opened the balloting on the amendment 
to the constitution and by-laws which removes 
conflicts with the new plan and also includes the 
more stringent qualifications for class one mem- 
bership and the disciplinary measures for vio- 
lation of the rules. The membership qualifica- 
tions and disciplinary provisions were adopted 
last January but were resubmitted at this time 
in order to make them synchronize with the new 
plan. 

The vote at the meeting was 77 favorable and 
seven opposed, and the required three-fifths ma- 
jority of the 162 voting members or ninety- 
eight votes, is assured. The absent members 
are given ten days in which to cast their bal- 
lots through the record. 

For once the local underwriters are optimistic 
over the prospects for a complete stabilization 
of the fire underwriting business. They have 
been striving for this goal for fourteen years 
or more and now that the efforts are about to 
become successful, a feeling of satisfaction and 
relief is apparent among the various executives. 

The predictions of success are predicated upon 
the open support of the new plan which has 
come from the company managers. The gen- 
eral agents, though they are limiting their 
maximum commissions to 35 per cent, are 
pleased because they see an end to the demoral- 
izing and unbridled competition that has been 
underway for years. The company men are 
pleased because they expect to see a satisfactory 
reduction in local fire acquisition cost result. 

There has been no whisper of company oppo- 
sition such as caused the junking of the plan 
adopted by the board independently last Jan- 
uary. 


Recording and Statistical Bureau Moves 
Into New and Larger Headquarters 

The Recording & Statistical Bureau, Inc., has 
moved into new and larger quarters at 75 Maiden 
Lane, New York city. Its telephone number is 
Beekman 6227. The new quarters will house 
the executive offices and New York operating 
division and have been made necessary by the 
rapid expansion of the firm’s business. 

Officers of the Bureau are: R. G. Clarke, 
president; R. E. Fletcher, vice-president, and 
E. E. L. Taylor, secretary. Operating divi- 
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ROSSIA SPLITS SHARES 


Par Value Changed from $25 to $10 Per 
Share 


The Connecticut Legislature at its coming 
session will be asked to approve a reduction 
of the par value of the capital stock of the Ros- 
sia Insurance Company of America, Hartford, 
from $25 to $10 a share and of the First Rein- 
surance Company, Hartford, from $100 to $10 
a share, the directors of both companies, which 
are specially chartered in Connecticut, having 
authorized the officers to petition the legisla- 
ture for the necessary authority. The Rossia 
will also seek authority to increase the amount 
of its authorized capital from $2,500,000 to $5,- 
000,000, and, since the Rossia now has $2,500,- 
000 capital outstanding, it is assumed that there 
will be an increase by the company when the | 
bill raising its authorized capital is passed by 
the State legislature. 


The authorized capital of the First Reinsur- 
ance is $5,000,000 and it has $800,000 outstand- 
ing. At the same directors’ meeting of the 
companies, for the Rossia the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 a share and a special dividend 
of 50 cents a share were voted, payable Janu- 
ary 2 to stockholders of December 14, and for 
the First Reinsurance regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $2.50 a share and special dividend of 
$2 a share, both payable January 2 to stock- 
holders of record December 14, were voted. 

The directors of the Rossia elected William 
R. Falkin as assistant secretary. He is the 
oldest employee in point of years, having joined 
the company in 1904 at which time it was 
affiliated with the Rossia at St. Petersburgh. 








sions are maintained in New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Montreal and Toronto, and the 
Bureau is equipped to arrange and tabulate all 
manner of statistics. Its scope of activity ap- 
plies as follows: Insurance—Classification, re- 
serves, current outstanding loss data, unearned 
premiums, agency distributions, current and an- 
nual reports, and General Business—Booked 
order and sales analyses, production and dis- 
tribution costs, research and questionnaire work. 


The Fire Hazard of Business Blocks 
By C. C. Domince, Underwriter 


Every insurance man has more or less known 
that the fire hazard of the business block in 
the small city, town or village is a breeding or 
starting point of disastrous fire, and this is 
called to the reader’s attention in the book 
entitled “Fire Insurance Inspection and Un- 
derwriting,” by Dominge and Lincoln, under 
the title, “Business Blocks in Villages.” 

Within the past ten days newspaper reports 
have mentioned no less than seven fires in these 
localities. On November 24, at Camden, N. J., 
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fifteen firemen were injured during an all-night 
battle with a blaze that damaged an entire block 
in the heart of the city’s business district. Dam- 
age was estimated at $300,000. The fire started 
in the basement of the Woolworth Department 
Store, and clouds of smoke prevented the fire- 
men from reaching the blaze which spread to 
an adjoining department store. 

On November 6, at Buffalo, a fire starting 
from a bonfire caused a fire loss amounting to 
nearly $1,000,000, and almost destroyed the 


entire block of business and rooming structures 
close to the water front. 

At Perth Amboy, on November 27, a fire in 
the heart of the business district did damage 
estimated at $100,000. The fire started in the 
Kaufman Building, which contained the O. K. 
Electric Company shop, and William Dubro’s 
5, 10 and 25 cent store. 

On November 16, a business block in North- 
field, Vt., was visited by a fire amounting to 
over $100,000, this being the sixth bad fire 


in this Vermont town during the past three 
years. 

In reviewing an account of fires published in 
the Journal of Commerce of February 14, 1928, 
there were fifty-five losses during the month of 
January, which appeared on business block prop- 
erty, amounts ranging from $30,000 to $200,000. 


—Regulations for the Installation of Standpipe and 
Hose Systems, edition of 1928, have been issued by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
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E have discovered two very 
definite causes for the reduc- 
tion most Agents have experi- 
enced in the amount of fire insurance 
premiums in the last three years, and we 
are satisfied that the remedy is at hand 
for the local Agents to recover part 
of this lost income. 

Che first cause is the reduced vol- 
ume of stock carried by retailers, whole- 
salers and manufacturers, and with the in- 
crease in transportation facilities, we may 









































expect these stocks to be further reduced. 





In January we will give our Agents our 
prescription for recovering the premiums 
lost through this cause. Secondly: the 
corner groceries, the small local dealers 














in shoes and other small merchandise 
lines are rapidly disappearing and their 
place is taken by the chain store, whose 
insurance is placed at the head office 
controlling the business. Ghis presents 
one of the most serious problems facing 
the local Agent today, and here is the 
remedy. 

General Cover contracts protect 
the assured at their several locations 
where they have branches or links in 
their chains of stores and warehouses 
and our Field Men are helping our 
Agents not only to un- 
cover these prospects, 
bnt to assist them in sell- 
ing this kind of contract. 
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. AVIATION INSURANCE IN 
AMERICA 


Entire Theory Analyzed by Major G. 
L. Lloyd 








ADDRESS BEFORE INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 





Liability to Passengers Presents Most 
Difficult Problem, Says Expert 

Declaring that liability to passengers presents 
the most difficult underwriting problem in avia- 
tion insurance, Major G. L. Lloyd, vice-presi- 
dent of Barber & Baldwin, aviation underwriters 
of New York, addressed the International Civil 
Aeronautical Conference in Washington, D. C., 
yesterday, on the subject of “Aviation Insurance 
in America.” 

Major Lloyd’s talk, one of the most compre- 
hensive expositions of aviation coverage ever 
presented in this country, discussed the applica- 
tion of indemnity to accidental damage, public 
liability, tornado, theft, property damage, per- 
sonal accident, workmen’s compensation and 
all other forms of aviation insurance. The 
difficulty of successful underwriting is the most 
important factor in the handling of aviation in- 
surance to-day, declared Major Lloyd. The 
risk of cargo sent by air is less than damage 
to the same cargo while in transit, but not being 
flown, and the rates are correspondingly favor- 
able, varying from 1/16 to 1 per cent. The kind 
of merchandise, value per consignment, aggre- 
gate liability, route to be flown, pilots, aircraft, 
etc., all enter into the underwriting of this cov- 
erage. The policy is usually effective from the 
time the cargo is placed in the aircraft to the 
time it is removed at destination. 

The history of the development of marine in- 
surance offers an analogy to aircraft insurance 
development said Major Lloyd and, like that 
business, it has been done on an individual basis 
as regards risk and as regards the underwriter. 
The aviation underwriter must be a man who 
is familiar both with the pilotage of aircraft 
and the theory of insurance as applied thereto. 
The difficulty of obtaining men with the requisite 
dual experience is a problem of major import- 
ance. Vice-President Lloyd’s address contained 
so much valuable material that subsequent 
issues of THE Spectator will print the larger 
portion of his remarks practically in full. 


FEDERATION MEETS 


Interesting Session Held at Hotel 
Astor 








BANQUET IN EVENING 





Officers Re-elected for Second Term—Pres- 
ident Frank T. B. Martin Presides 


The annual meeting and banquet of the In- 
surance Federation of America was held at the 
Hotel Astor, New York city, on Monday of 
this week. In the words of a famous stage 
star, “everybody who was anybody was there,” 
at least insurancewise. 

Re-elected-President Frank T. B. Martin pre- 
sided at the sessions and the scheduled speakers 
included: Homer W. Teamer, secretary and 
manager of the Insurance Federation of Penn- 
sylvania; Insurance Commissioner John L. Du- 
mont of Nebraska; W. C. Safford, retiring- 
superintendent of insurance of Ohio; and 
James L. Madden, third vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

The report of John Hutchinson, secretary- 
treasurer of the Federation, dealt with the 
work of that body during the past year, showed 
a substantial increase in the number of com- 
pany memberships, indicated the successful 
efforts to handle the workmen’s compensation 
issue in the District of Columbia and pointed 
to the success in building the State Federations 
in Ohio, North Carolina and other States. In 
addition, the educational survey, undertaken to 
introduce insurance educational courses more 
fully into universities and colleges, was ex- 
plained and it was shown that progress along 
this line had been made in more than twenty 
such institutions. 

Discussing State Federations and State insur- 
ance departments, Commissioner Dumont of 
Nebraska said in part: 

One of the chief functions of a State federa- 
tion is to create public opinion. This can be 
done by proper publication of interesting in- 
surance news, by agents and company officials 
through their daily contact with the public, by 
organization of county groups and by co-opera- 
tion with other business and civic organizations. 
Public opinion, after all, has the greatest in- 
fluence on legislation. It has been said that 
public opinion makes our laws. It can be 
equally contended that public opinion also keeps 


inimical laws off our statute books. 
At the banquet in the evening more than 200 


members, their wives and guests were present 
and the entire affair, from the standpoint of 
the type of entertainment offered and the char- 
acter of the gathering, was one of the most 
successful that the Federation has ever held. 
The principal banquet speakers were: Dr. G. 
W. Dyer, professor of economics at Vanderbilt 
University, who discussed government interfer- 
ence in business, and “Senator” Edward Ford, 
humorist and quipster of Michigan. All officers 
were re-elected. 


Glens Falls Going Into New Quarters at 
New York on January 1 
The Glens Falls Indemnity Company and the 
Glens Falls Insurance Company will move their 
New York city office into new quarters at 84 
William street on January 1 and will occupy 
parts of the first, second and third floors. 
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Capital and Surplus, $1,324,348.38 
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NATIONAL LIBERTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office: 709 6th Avenue, New York City 


Sammary of Semi-Annual Statement, July 1, 1928 


Capital ... 
Premium Reserve 


Reserve for all Other Liabilities 
Net Surplas ccc ccsccccscecs 


: Total Assets 
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SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $20,758,100.02 
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Disappeared! 


“A brand_new suit I had sent to_be pressed—and it 
looked as though I would have a hard time getting the 
tailor to make good. 


“You can bet that I was pleased when I found that a 
policy I got this summer covered the loss. Ihave my 
insurance man to thank: for that. When I was going 
away I asked him for insurance on my belongings 
during the trip. He convinced me that what I really 
Meeded was an ‘All Risks’ policy which covered my 
personal effects the year round, when away from home. 
I should think everyone would carry this insurance 
and “I suppose many “people would if they knew 
about “it.” 

Perhaps some of your clients are just waiting to learn 
that there is such a policy. Tell them about the broad 
coverage and low cost of the Fidelity-Phenix All Risks 
Personal Effects Floater. They too may have reason 
to thank you for effectively taking care of their 


insurance needs. 







| FIDELIT Y-~PHENLX 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EIGHTY_MAIDEN LANE, NEW,YORK,N.Y. 


‘ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Board 
PAUL L.HAID, President 
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Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 








EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
READY FOR BUSINESS 





Southern Surety Completing Organi- 
zation at New York 





STAFF HEADED BY JOHN A. DIEMAND 





Executive Vice-President Offering Com- 
plete Service to Agents and Brokers 
The Eastern department of the Southern 
Surety Company of New York, which is lo- 
cated at 84 William street, New York city, has 
practically completed the formation of its chief 
executive staff and is definitely launching its 
ship of success under the well-known helms- 
man John A. Diemand, executive vice-president 

of the company. 


Associated with Executive Vice-President 
Diemand in guiding the destinies of the East- 
ern department are Secretary John S. Love and 
Statistician Walter E. Lister, whose appoint- 
ments were announced in THE SpEcTAToR last 
week. Harmony within is assured by the fact 
that these three executives have worked to- 
gether for many years and each has built up 
an enviable reputation throughout the Eastern 
territory for ability and accomplishment. Exec- 
utive Vice-President Diemand has a large fol- 
lowing among the brokers and agents of the 
New York district, and their confidence in him 
will undoubtedly be reflected in the Southern 
Surety’s progress in that section. 


The Southern Surety Company of New 
York starts from a high financial vantage point. 
Reorganized under its present title to take over 
the business of the Southern Surety Company 
of Des Moines, it is already a going concern 
and has the backing of interests identified with 
Caldwell & Company, Kidder, Peabody & Com- 
pany and those affiliated with the Missouri 
State Life Insurance Company of St. Louis 
which is the largest life insurance company 
west of the Mississippi. 





Joun A. DiEMAND 


The group behind the Southern Surety also 
is planning the formation of a fire insurance 
company and when this is completed the unit 
will be one of the largest multiple-line organ- 
izations in the country. Unsurpassed facilities 
for the handling of business and prompt settle- 
ment of claims are available to agents and 
brokers and the future of the Southern Surety 
is apparently assured. 


Norman R. Moray, nationally known as the 
vice-president and general manager who played 
such a prominent part in the building of the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company, is 
president of the Southern Surety and under his 
guidance the company is expected to become a 
dominant factor in the business. 


GLENS FALLS INDEMNITY INCREASING 
CAPITAL 
$250,000 Added—Surplus to Be $500,000 
An increase in the capital of the Glens Falls 
Indemnity Company, Glens Falls, New York, 
from $750,000 to $1,000,000, and an increase in 
the surplus from $400,000 to $500,000 has been 
made as of December 10. At the same time 
a contribution to the special reserve has been 
made, which enables the company to accommo- 
date properly the steadily growing volume of 
business produced by its first year of opera- 
tion. 


Two more stories will be added to the addi- 
tion of the Glens Falls home office which houses 
the Glens Falls Indemnity Company. This new 
five-story structure will be ready for occupancy 
next spring and will cost approximately $400,- 
000. Lester G. Carpenter, special agent for the 
Glens Falls and the Commerce Insurance com- 
panies in the State of Illinois outside Chicago, 
has resigned to enter his own business. Mr. 
Carpenter’s home is in Peoria, Ill. His suc- 
cessor has not yet been announced. 


PRUDENTIAL CASUALTY 
AND SURETY FORMED 





New Company Organized at St. Louis 





CAPITAL TO BE $250,000 





Will Start With Surplus of $500,000— 
Begins About January 1 

St. Louts, Mo., December 10.—An applica- 
tion for a charter to do business has been filed 
with Secretary of State Becker at Jefferson 
City, Mo., by the Prudential Casualty and 
Surety Company of St. Louis, Mo., which pro- 
poses to do a general casualty and surety busi- 
ness, including automobile liability, property 
damage and collision and aircraft lines. 


The new company will start business with 
$250,000 capital and $500,000 surplus, but later 
both of these will be substantially increased if 
present plans of those promoting the company 
materialize. 


Earl C. Thompson, formerly vice-president 
with the Indemnity Company of America; 
William Baldwin, who had been the head of sev- 
eral successful insurance companies, and James 
E. Powers, of the National Insurance Agency 
of St. Louis, are among those interested in the 
new company. 


The general offices of the company will be 
located in St. Louis and it will give employ- 
ment to about fifty persons at the outset. It 
will begin business about January 1. For the 
time being it is planned to operate in the Mid- 
dle West and South. Later its territory will 
be expanded. 


St. Louis financiers are said to have taken 
practically all of the stock of the company, and 
it will be strictly a St. Louis institution. 
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Prominent Agents and Brokers 








LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Representing 


New Yor! 
os ae of New _ of America 
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Actuarial 





Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultations 
Examinations aluations 


25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 













MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 




















WOODWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN 
ConsuLTiING AcTUARIES 
InsuRANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
Harwood E. Ryan 
Richard Fondiller 
Jonathan G. Sharp 


75 Fulton St. 
New York 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 





JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
Consulting Actuary 
LIFE SS 
Group, Industrial and Spec 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATIO. 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Teical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Room 101 Memorial Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 



























HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Kansas City 








Omaha 





SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


1131 Candler Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 








Actuarial 


Independent Adjuster 


















GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employee's 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 













JNO. A. COPELAND 


Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 























E. L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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T. J. McCOMB 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


—— Bldg. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

















FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
Associates 
Pred E. Swartz, C. P. A. 
W. L. Clayton 
E. P. Higgins 
J. A. Craig, O. P. A. 


| 1HE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 




















L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 
en 























JAMES R. COTHRAN 
Consulting Actuary 


306 Candler Building 
ATLANTA, GA. 

















> aD 
SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
Fellow, Actuarial Society of America, 


Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries, 

+ ee “yr Institute of Actuaries. 
MAJOR E. P. S. ALLEN, D. O., 

Associate, Actuarial Society of America. 


PIPE & ALLEN 


Consulting Actuaries 
1711-1712 Metropolitan Bidg., Toronto, Ont. 


























Translations 
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H. J. WERDER 


ranslations 
from English, German, French, Spanish, Italian, 
Dutch, Danish and Norwegian into German and 
English. 
20 years insurance experience 
FIRE AND MARINE WORK 
80 MAIDEN LANE, ROOM.-1801 JOHN 2484 
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ADJUSTERS & APPRAISERS 
LIMITED 
Incorporated 1914—Dominion Charter 


Claim Adjusters for Insurance Companies 
UNDER ALL POLICIES 


HEAD OFFICE: 465 St. John St, Montreal. 
Telephone Main 3300-2607 
BRANCH _OFFICE: 11 Mountain Hill, Quebec City 








NOW READY—NEW EDITION 


THE COST 
OF DYING 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 


Including the Federal Estate Tax 
Law of 1926 


This well-known leaflet has been the 
means of closing many ‘“‘hopeless’’ cases 
for large amounts. Agents attest its 
usefulness. It helps sell big policies. 


THE COST OF DYING 


proves the need for life insurance to 
protect the estates of those of moderate 
means, as well as men of wealth. 


A difficult prospect, after reading 
THE COST OF DYING 


said: ‘“‘No agent on one could sell me life insur- 
ance, but I am to buy a policy just the 
same”; and he f ocscs up for $75,000. 


USE IT AND PROSPER! 


NG oon vc weacan es <eeakeceed $ .28 
50 Copies Pcie arsine aie's wrered ate mine orae eis 8.50 
MS Oe" nos cwpiaieinike Sidiaieiee seins eaeie 15.00 
ML 2 Sicias weisiem aoumale wisaieutrates 60.00 
SES Co) eich daiavicccie see ceasnocene 100,00 
MER UR: 520145 :c¥aisia or oieiaie's are Siem wateeine 400.00 
Me fo 6 - acowvesedatectiusiomecene 750.00 


Orders tor single copies must be prepaid. 


Please remit by money order or bank draft 
on New York, to avoid exchange charges. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











PUBLICATIONS 
OF — 
C. & E. LAYTON 


The undersigned are sole - 
agents in the United States for 
the old established publirhing 
house of Charles & Edwin Layton 
of London, England, whose long 
list of publications on fire, life, 
marine and other branches of in- 
surance embrace the most valu- 
able and standard treatises on 
these subjects. 

Send Ten Cent Stamp for 

Catalogue 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE SITUA= 
TION BEING SETTLED 


Agreement Reached in Auto Liability 
Rate Case 








OLD RATES TO BE RESTORED 





Exception Made in Territory 3—Return of 
Impounded Funds Provided 

The automobile liability rating controversy in 
New Hampshire has been ended by an agree- 
ment between Insurance Commissioner John E. 
Sullivan of that State and the company mem- 
bers of the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters to the effect that the pres- 
ent licenses of the companies will be continued 
for the balance of the license year and that the 
actual restoration of the old rates will be effected 
as soon as possible. The main points in the 
present status of the situation, and the pro- 
visions of the agreement, are as follows: 

1. Present licenses to be continued for the 
balance of license year,—this point to be cov- 
ered by stipulation in the superior court. 

2. The actual restoration of the old rates 
(except in territory 3) is to be effected as soon 
as practicable,—the exact date to be determined 
by the companies and the commissioner notified 
of the date as soon as determined. 

3. The impounded funds will be returned to 
the companies as soon as practicable after 
December 15. 

4. As quickly as practicable after T»ecember 
15 the companies, through their several agents, 
are to refund by cash or credit to each policy- 
holder who has paid since December 11, 1927, 
a higher premium than the one operative before 
that date, the amount of such excess premium. 
In cases where the premium has not yet been 
paid by the policyholder this refund will be 
made by a bookkeeping credit. In all cases 
where the excess has actually been paid by the 


policyholder the companies are to pay him in- 
terest at 4 per cent on the refunded excess. 

5. The interest on these refunds will be fig- 
ures from the 15th on the month in which the 
premium was actually paid to December 15, 
1928, unless the company prefers to figure in- 
terest from the exact date of premium payment. 

6. Each company is to file with the commis- 
sioner, as soon as it gets them back from its 
agents, affidavits signed by each agent that he 
has paid or credited to the policyholder listed 
in such affidavit the amount set opposite the 
name. 

7. Each company is to file with the commis- 
sioner a list, similar to those heretofore filed 
under the injunction agreement, covering all 
policies issued between December 11, 1927, and 
March 31, 1928. It is assumed that the com- 
panies have already filed lists and made deposits 
for premiums written during November, 1928. 
List is also to be filed for the balance of 1928 
up to the date when the actual restoration of 
the old rates take effect. But no further de- 
posits of excess premiums need hereafter be 
made with the commissioner. 

8. It is understood that after the restoration 
of the former rates above provided for, the 
companies involved are not to make another 
rate increase on automobile policies without first 
giving reasonable notice to the commissioner 
before the same is made effective. 


C. F. Glore Made a Director of 
Continental Casualty 

The Continental Casualty Company, Chicago, 
has elected C. F. Glore to the board of directors 
to fill the place made vacant by the recent death 
of H. G. B. Alexander, chairman. Mr. Glore 
is of the firm of Field, Glore & Company, is a 
director of the Continental & Commercial Na- 
tional Bank and is interested in many financial 
and commercial enterprises. 
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F. N. DAVEY APPOINTED BY 
BARBER & BALDWIN 





Becomes Vice-President of Aero In- 
demnity and Aero Insurance Com- 
panies 





TO HELP AGENTS AND BROKERS 
DEVELOP BUSINESS 





Mayor G. L. Lloyd Describes Need for 
Liaison Between Field and Home 
Office 
Barber & Baldwin, Inc., have announced the 
appointment of F. N. Davey as vice-president 
of that corporation, and also as vice-president 
of the Aero Insurance Company and the Aero 

Indemnity Company. 

Mr. Davey’s special duties will be to assist 
agents and brokers in the handling of aviation 
insurance, and it is said that this is the first 
appointment of its kind ever made. 

Vice-President Davey has devoted his entire 
business life to surance, starting with the 
Travelers in Hartford twenty years ago. Six- 
teen years ago he entered the employ of Marsh 
and McLennan, and during the past six years 
has devoted a large part of his time to the 
handling of aviation risks on behalf of that 
firm, being in charge of its aircraft insurance 
department. 

In commenting upon the appointment, Major 
G. L. Lloyd, vice-president of Barber & Bald- 
win, Inc., said that it marks a new departure 
in aviation insurance. Major Lloyd said: 

Heretofore it has been customary for un- 
derwriters to employ practical aviators for the 
liaison work between underwriter and agent. 
We have found, however, that men with no in- 
surance experience, even though excellent flyers, 
are seldom able to explain satisfactorily the tech- 
nicalities of aviation insurance to an agent who 
has decided to cultivate this class of business 
and wishes to improve his service to his friends. 
We confidently expect that the agents and 
brokers who support us with their business will 
greatly benefit from Mr. Davey’s wide experi- 
ence in general insurance, as well as from his 
thorough knowledge of aviation insurance in 
all its phases. 
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NATIONAL 
CASUALTY 





ARE YOU MAKING PROGRESS? 


If not would you like to know why 
NATIONAL CASUALTY Salesmen forge 
— continually? A post card inquiry will 
° 

We have a complete line of Commercial, 
{ndustrial, Group and Deferred Payment Ac- 
cident and Health policies. A connection with 
this company may be the turning point in 
your life. 


NATIONAL CASUALTY CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 
W. G. CURTIS, Pres. 
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Insurance Stocks 





INSURANCE STOCKS 

The following quotations, as of December 10, 

1928, are from reliable houses, and if any of 

our readers are interested in stocks not appear- 

ing in this list, the Research Bureau of Tue 
SPECTATOR will endeavor to supply the data: 








Gitbert Elliott & Co., Ne Sf ae 


: : Bid Offered 
American Alliance (new stock) 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 49 52 
American Alliance (rights) 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. ¥. C....... 180 200 
American Insurance Co. 4 oe 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 32 34 
Miliken & Pell, deg N. Dinter set 32 33 
J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark......... 3134 32% 
L. A. Hollander & Co., Newark...... 32144 33144 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Me hos scuaes 3114 3214 
American Reserve Ins. Co. 7 
3. my toner & Ce. N.Y. 6 5 saeee 95 98 
American Salamandra 
Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y...... 550 590 
American Surety 
cowie & Co., Hartiord...... 6. cscecss 315 
Bankers & Shippers 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 550 560 
Gilbert Elliott & Co. N. . ES 50 560 
Bankers Indemnity (Newark) 
Miliken & Pell, Newark, N. J....%... 2414 25 
J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark... ...... 2414 2434 
L. A. Hollander & Co., Newark...... 24 25° 
A etey pau (new — 
J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y......... 49 51 
Henry G. Rolston & Se ee 4914 5014 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N.Y. C....... 4914 50% 
Brooklyn Fire 
Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y...... 110 113 
Camden Fire 
Arthur Atkins & ee A 32 34 
McKinley & Co., I eaeti 32 33 
L. A. Hollander & Co., oon 3134 32% 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., Siete a een 
iliken ell, Bondy N Sree 3% 3214 
Carolina Insurance J. wins es 
J. Roy Prosser & Co., #- | ear 59 61 
Arthur a it ee & | ae 58 62 
— F.&M 
arles Sh & Cos Chicago...... 4% 
Commercial Cas. Ins, ‘i = ~—s 
Miliken & Pell, ~ heer a a 4814 50 
J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark... ; 4814 50 
Gilbert Eliott & Co., N.Y.C 48 51 
—— Assurance 
arles Sincere Co., Chicago........ 
—— Cas. , iid veh 
arles Sincere & Co., Chicago...... 5 
Continental Ins. Co. a * m 
Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 89 90 
Eagle Fire (Newark) 
J. S. Rippel & Co., os peaankwusls 89 93 
Gilbert Elliott & Co. » Ropes 88 92 
i iott i A 16 1% 
Figelty Phen 2 roe. ee 
Wis Wi MEONENOEs <5 sos ceseee 5 
Fidelity and Casualty nie tg 
Arthur Atkins & Co., Ricnath anew 195 203 
J. Roy Prosser & Co., SS ees 200 205 











American Investment 
Securities 
Boston Insurance 
Columbian Nat’l. Life 
New Hampshire Fire 


United Life & Accident 
and all other 

New England Insurance Stocks 

CHAS. A. DAY & CO. 


Incorporated 


Sears Bldg. Boston 




















Miliken & Pell, Newark, N. J....... 45 454% New Amsterdam Cas. 

Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y...... 45% 46 Mekinieg & Ca. N.Y... cccescures 78 80 
J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark......... 45 45% Gilbert Eliott & co. WA Gee cas cen 79 81 
L. A. Hollander & Co., Newark...... 45 45144 New Jersey Ins. Co. 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 4414 46 J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark......... 70 74 
Gilbert Eliott & Co., N. Y.C........ 4434 4534 New York Casualty Co 

Franklin Fire J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y......... 104 106 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. V.....cc008 445 Lewis & Co,, TISTUOG oc ckescccewes 104 106 

Glens Falls Gilbert Eliott & Co., N.Y. C....... 104 106 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. V.......0¢ 63 66 New World Life 
J. Roy Prosser & Co., Ce, SRE ae 64 65 Charles Sincere & Co., Chicago..... ; 15 16% .- 
Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 64 66 Niagara Fire 
Gilbert Eliott MO ee ee Ges ciesies 63 66 Lewis & Co., Hartiord. «0.6. scccsvece 147 151 

Globe & Rutgers North River Ins. Co. 

Lewis & Co., Hartford........cceece 2950 Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 370 385 
Gilbert Eliott & Co., N. ¥Y. C....... 2990 Pacific Fire 

Great American Ins. Co. Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y...... 160 180 
L. A. Hollander & Co., ae 50% 52 Peoples Natonal 
J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y 51 52 7, Roy. Prosset & GCo., INOW. 6 6.6:5:0000% 3614 3714 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.. 51 53 Henry G. Rolston & Co., be. eee ara! 37 38 
Lewis & Co., Hartford..... eee 51 53 Presidential F. & M. 

Gilbert Eliott & Co., N.Y. C........ 5034 511 Charles Sincere & Co., Chicago...... 29 

Hanover Fire (ex stock div.) Public Fire Ins. Co. 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 80 84 J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark......... 26 27 
Leawie & Co., Timrtiord. « o.. osc cece 81 83 ° .Miliken & Pell, Newark, N. J........ 26 27 
Gilbert Eliott & Co., N.Y. C........ 79 82 Republic Fire, Pittsburgh (ex rights) 

Halifax Fire (ex rights) Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y...... 40 42 
J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y........- 4214 441 Republic Fire, Pittsburgh, + 

Harmonia Ins. Co. (ex tights) Henry G. Rolston & Co. SR ee & 2% 3 
J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. V......... 48 52 Security Ins. Co. of New Haven 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 47 50 Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 127 132 
Henry G. Rolston & Co, N. Y...... 49 51 St. Paul F. & M., Ins. ‘“ 

Harmonia Ins. Co. (righ ts) J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y.......-: 215 220 
J. Roy Promer & Co., N.Y 66. sciss 16 18 McKinley & Co., N <n eee ee 217 222 
Henry G. Rolston & “a EM ances 16 18 Southern Surety 

Home (N. Y.) ex Home Sec. Co. Gilbert Eliott & Co., N. Y. C........ 37 39 
J. Roy Prower & Co., N. V.. 2.562% 595 605 Stuyvesant 
McKinley & Co., N. os 595 605 J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y.......2- 320 330 
Gilbert Eliott & Co., 598 605 Arthur Atkins & Co., oe ‘v. SPP EE 325 335 
Lewis & Co., Hartford. . ee Oa es 600 605 Gilbert Eliott & Co., ae oe 315 325 

Hudson Cas. Ins. Co. Sun Life Assn. 

McKinley & Co., IN. Vo... 6c 0cscscces 10 12 Lewin & Co., Martiord. «<0 5 cic0e6sces 2375 2450 

Importers and Exporters U. S. Fire Ins. Co. 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. V........0. 91 94 Henry G. Rolston & <> =. i ccsrasvers 120 124 
Gilbert Eliott & Co., N. Y.C....... 91 94 J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y......... 118 122 

Ins, Co. of North America Lewis & Co., a Mick ecwie <eaies 116 122 
Lewis & Co., Hartford.............-- 84 87 Universal Ins. 

Maryland Casualty Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........5 78 81 
Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 177 181 United States Merchants & Shippers 
Gilbert Eliott & Co., N. Y.C....... 172 178 J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y.......+. 460 480 

Milwaukee Mechanics Henry G. Rolston & co THe ano tae 465 480 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. V......000. 52 55 Virginia F, & M. 

Henry G. Rolston & Con Se a 52 54 Arthur Atkins & OS | AS. Ae ey 126 135 
Gilbert Eliott & Co., N.Y. Se ee 51 55 J. Roy Prosser & Co., : SS). eee eee 128 135 

Missouri State Life Westchester Fire 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 116 118 ALE ee SD eee 99 101 

National Liberty (new stock) Arthur Atkins & Poa N pe Recasecs 99 101 
Henry G. Rolston & Co., a 32 33 J. Roy Prosser & Co., Savasiees ‘ 98 100 
J. Roy Prosser & i. 2 See wlataleree 3214 3314 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ ee 32 34 

National Surety (new rt HARTFORD STOCKS 
Mieianiny 100, N.Y... 6.3 s0nces . 145 150 Aetna Casualty and Surety 

National Union (Pittsburgh) Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1200 1250 
J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y........- 355 365 FP: Lewis & Co., Havtlord 5 cces ceseces 1220 ee 
Gilbert Eliott & Co., N. ¥.C....... 370 re Aetna Insurance Fire 

sa lain eenmalial SOE CETL EAE AL PES PATTER oS ee 























AETNA (FIRE) INS. CO. 
WESTCHESTER FIRE INS. CO. 


CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 





115 Broadway 


Barclay 7500 
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McCLURE, JONES & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Market 








New York 


Telephones: 
Hartford, Conn. 3-9200 
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Conning & Co., Hartford............ 655 665 

Lewis & Co., Hartlotd ...ccccccccces 655 665 
Aetna Fire (rights) 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 275 280 

Lewis & Co., Hartford. .....0-.0ccs8 178 183 
Aetna Life Ins. Co... 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 955 970 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 950 965 
Automobile Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 460 470 

Lewis & Co:, Hartlotd. ......+.0eeas 460 470 
Conn. General Life 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1750 1765 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.......cccccee 1750 wae 
Hartford Fire 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 885 895 

Lewis & Co., Hartford...........00. 885 895 
Hartford Steam Boiler 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 765 780 

Lewis & Co., Hartfocd. .......0.0c0e0 765 775 
National Fire 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1130 1150 

Lewis d& Co., Tamterd,. «0.0.0 scccees 1125 1150 
Phoenix Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 850 860 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 845 860 
Travelers Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1650 1670 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 1650 1670 


f NEW ENGLAND STOCKS 
American Investment Securities Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 24 26 
Boston Casualty 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 15 20 
Boston Insurance 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 
Capitol Fire Ins. Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston 
NOI Ss. 2/5, o'cclorsace Rowell eke 95 


Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 425 435 


Mass. Bond & Ins. Co. (new) 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 540 565 
Mass, Title Ins., Pfd. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 25 35 
New England Fire 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 50 55 
New Hampshire Fire 

Chas, A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 500 550 
Old Colony Insurance 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 300 
Providence-Washington 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 820 850 
Springfield Fire and Marine (new) 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 220 230 
United Life and Accident Ins. Co. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 33 38 


New York Life’s Housewarming 
(Concluded from page 5) 
rectors to the same mind. The company already 
owned the Madison Square Garden site through 
foreclosure proceedings and it was found to be 
the most favorable site available. As to plans, 
he said: 

Believing that beauty and utility are not in- 
herently incompatible we have striven in this 
building to achieve both. To all policyholders 
and to all who dwell in homes protected by 
our policies, I say with confidence that few 
buildings in the world, in symmetry, in majesty, 
in real beauty, surpass this; and yet it has been 
erected primarily for business uses and the 
practical and utilitarian have been constantly in 
mind. * * * Beauty is the natural hand- 
maiden of power and power is the dominant 
note in modern American architecture. Here, 
as in cathedral architecture, power fails with- 
out beauty and beauty works through her allies 
—color, mass and symmetry. 

The sky-line of New York is singularly 
beautiful because it expresses power; it strikes 
a new note of power. In that it realizes things 
impossible of achievement architecturally only 
yesterday, in that it arouses sensations that have 
been dormant for centuries, awaiting a stimu- 
lus that could awaken them, the sky-line of New 
York is a revelation and marks a revolution. 

In a particularly interesting and concise man- 


ner, President Kingsley described the growti 
of the New York Life Insurance Company up 
to the present as exemplified by the huge new 
quarters which it now occupies: 


The story of the company’s development and 
of its home office housing reads like a chapter 
out of a book of fairy tales. 

It was organized eighty-three and a half years 
ago as a mutual company. Its corporate title 


was Nautilus Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
It was rechristened New York Life Insurance 
Company in 1849. The policyholders elect the 
directors by ballot; the directors elect the 
officers. 

It has been housed at seven different loca- 
tions, three on Wall Street, three on Broadway, 
and now it finds its home on Madison Square. 
It occupies an entire city block, because its pres- 
ent size and its future growth imperatively de- 
mand this or some similar structure. 

The block is bounded by Twenty-sixth and 
Twenty-seventh streets, south and north, by 
Madison and Fourth avenues, west and east. 
It is a bit of land with an interesting history 
of which time does not here permit a review. 
Its occupants within the memory of living men 
were the New York & Harlem Railroad and 
the famous Madison Square Garden, Stanford 
White’s masterpiece, on the tower of which 
Diana, the Huntress, as conceived by Saint- 
Gaudens, stood poised and beautiful, for a short 
generation of men. 

The practical problem which faced the build- 
ing committee, having this extraordinary block 
in possession, and the Insurance Superintendent, 
was how large should the building be to give 
us room for present needs, for probable and 
reasonable expansion, and the least surplus space 
for rent? This building represents our solution 
of that problem. 

The block measures 425 feet east and west, 
and just under 200 feet north and south. The 
building occupies substantially all the ground. 
Architecturally the structure is what is called 
American Perpendicular, clothed in modified 
Gothic. From the granite which encircles the 
steel skeleton at the street level, it is garbed in 
limestone up to the top, or thirty-fourth floor. 
It sets back on all sides twice; first at the fifth 
story, second at the fourteenth story. At the 
twenty-sixth story it is set back in two wings 
on the easterly and westerly ends only, and 


rises sheer in the central portion, 114 by 109 
feet, from the thirteenth story up to and in- 
cluding the thirty-fourth story. It is capped 
above the limestone with a golden pyramidal 
roof on which rests a so-called “lantern,” the 
top of which is some 617 feet above the street 
level. 

About the only souvenir we have (apart 
from some portraits of presidents) of old 346 
Broadway, where we and our predecessors lived 
and labored for nearly sixty years, is the 
board room. This room, a really fine work 
of art, designed by the late Wm. R. Mead of 
McKim, Mead and White, we have moved 
piece by piece, fabric by fabric, and set up in 
the new building. 

Expressed cubically the building itself occu- 
pies 21,500,000 feet of space. It has been built 
throughout of the very best materials obtainable. 

Its rentable area is over 900,000 square feet. 
The company occupies about 65 per cent of 
this. The remaining space has been or will be 
rented. 

The ground cost us $2,350,000. It is difficult 
to say what it is worth now. To us, needing 
an entire block—a most difficult thing to assem- 
ble in New York—the land is worth more than 
its market value. The building itself, with 
architect’s fees, has cost about $21,000,000. 

We could have made the building larger. We 
have not fully utilized what are called our 
“aerial” rights. As it stands, including company 
furnishings and the land at cost, it represents 
an investment of about $25,000,000. ; 

You as policyholders can justly claim that 
your home office is adequate, practically and 
singularly beautiful. : as 

Under greatly prosperous business conditions 
the building will probably supply ample space 
for twenty-five years to come; under difficult 
business conditions for fifty years. Provision 
for so long a time is perhaps all that duty and 
responsibility called for from the directors. 











CLINTON GILBERT 


Will Buy or Sell 





Aetna Fire Insurance Co. 

American Alliance (New) 

Continental Casualty Co. 
Hudson Casualty 











National Casualty Co. 
Home Insurance Co. 
Home Fire Security Co. 
United States Fire Insurance 


Inquiries Invited 


CLINTON GILBERT 


Established 1890 


2 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK 


Telephones: RECtor 4845 and 8720 
Private Telephone to Hartford 
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THIS NEW BOOK—NOW READY 


What About Accident 


and Health 
Insurance? 


Do you know what it is? Are you famil- 
iar with its basic policies? Do you know its 
underwriting factors? Do you realize the 
opportuinty it offers salesmen? Can you seli 
it intelligently? Do you know how and why 
it is highly profitable to companies, agents 
and brokers alike? All these and many 
other questions are answered in the new 
book by Armand Sommer called 


Manual of Accident and 
Health Insurance 


This book is far and away the most com- 
prehensive text production on this subject 


ever issued. It describes the business min- 
utely from all angles and tells the salesman 
exactly how to canvass for accident and 
health policies, how to make the sale, how to 
answer prospects’ objections and how the line 
can be used as an opening for other forms of 
indemnity. Everything the production man, 
home-office or field, needs to know about ac- 
cident and health insurance is in this new 
book and every phase of the business is ac: 
curately, logically and concisely detailed. 


Price $3. 


Discounts in Quantity Orders 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania Founded 1865 * 


Since premiums were much reduced January 1, 
1927 the average premium per policy has been 
increased owing to a larger average policy. 


The new dividend scale, in effect January 1, 
1928, shows on the average a greatly reduced 
cost to the policyholder, which should enable 
the Provident agent still further to increase 
his production and the size of the policy sold. 




















THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1852 

The real strength of an insurance com 4 is in the conservatism of its 
management, and the management of THE HANOVER is an absolute 
assurance of the security of its policy. 
Charles W. Higley, President Montgomery Clark, Vice-President 
J. G. Hollman, Secretary ao @ son, Treasurer 
PF. E. Sammons, Asst. Secy. A. EB. Gilbert, Asst. Secy. 








Home Office, Hanover Bidg., 34 Pine St., New York 





SOUTHERN LIFE AND HEALTH INS. CO, 
‘“‘Oldest and Best’ 


Has openings for good debit men and business 
producers. 


P. O. BOX 884 BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 




















Field Annuals 


fnsurance Directories 


for 


*Greater New York Tennessee 
~New York State North Carolina 
New Jersey South Carolina 
Kentucky Virginia 
Texas 


*City and Suburban. 
tExclusive of Greater New York. 


€ach volume contains a complete list of agents in 
the territory covered, with address, list of com- 
oanies represented, etc. 


Many new features are included that will be found 
only in “Field Annuals.” 


Price of each $5.00 Postpaid 
THE INSURANCE FIELD COMPANY 


Incorporated 


°, 0. BOX 617 LOUISVILLE, KY. 


RE NE SIRI SAREININO TEN comet a stse m aEN 


oe CA IRI IR IPT A 


a a SNOT CURIE Or 
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Our Annual Servicing 


Period 


Penn Mutual representatives will have their 
annual concentration on Penn Mutual members 
from November 1 to December 30. They have 
been supplied with a complete and first class kit 
of tools. And they will be able to offer Non- 
Medical during four of these eight weeks—the 
Penn Mutual once again lining up with advanced 
underwriting. 

Home Office representatives, specialists in Field 
work, are making preliminary agency visits, sup- 
plying each General Agent and his large number 
of Special Agents with face to face instruction in 
the use of the new material. 

We have openings for men and women who are 
afire with enthusiasm and desire to make life in- 
surance their life’s work. 


Wm. A. Law, President 
Wm. H. Kingsley, Vice-Pres. Hugh D. Hart, Vice-Pres. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Independenee Square Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1847 





DISTRICT MANAGERS WANTED 


We have a few openings in North 
Carolina available to men who can 
qualify as organizers and personal 
producers. 

Exceptional contracts with top 
commissions and life time renewals. 

Openings at 
CHARLOTTE WILMINGTON 
RALEIGH WINSTON-SALEM 


Write F. A. HICKS, Superintendent 


Guarantee Fund Life Association 
Omaha, Nebr. 


ORGANIZED 1901 


Largest Organization of its Kind in America 























GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Harrison B. Smith, President 


presents opportunity for liberal contracts covering definite 
territory with Home Office registry and with power of ap- 
pointment of sub-agents. 

. The States of West Virginia, Vriginia, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, Michi- 
gan, Oklahoma and Washington. 


Address ERNEST C. MILAIR, Vice President and Sec’y. 
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Equitable Life and Casualty Insurance Company 


OFFERS: The public the greatest value on the market including, Life time 
benefits—dividends—non-prorating and non-cancellable features—Backed 
by a second to none claim paying reputation. 

o real producers, high first commissions, substantial renewals and bonus. 
Exceptional opportunity for district managers now in Illinois, Kentucky, 
California, Colorado, Oklahoma and Indiana. 


360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 























OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for Gen- 
eral Agencies. Liberal Contracts. 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 





























KEYSTONE INDEMNITY EXCHANGE 
PARTICIPATING AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


110 SOUTH 16th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED 


FIRE, THEFT, COLLISION, PROPERTY DAMAGE, PUBLIC LIABILITY 











| Address Home Office for Agancy Connections 
Tae FAMPTON [KOADS 
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FIRE ann MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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SS 


GENERAL OFFICE 
NORFOLK,VIRGINIA 


HENRY G. BARBEE 
Presieent 


P. D. BAIN 
Chairman of the Board 





























“GRAND RAPIDS LABEL 
GRAND RAPIDS 
MICH. 


FOR FOLDER 
SHOWING ELABORATE DISPLAY, 





Good territory available in Texas and 
Oklahoma to Agents who can qualify as 
to character. 


SOUTHERN UNION 


Life Insurance Co. 
of 
Fort Worth, Texas 


JAS. L. MISTROT, Pres. TOM POYNOR, V.-Pres. 
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A POLICY YOU CAN SELL! 
Our Company offers complete protection 
$5,000 
ALL IN ONE POLICY 


Any natural death............ Paes 
Any accidental death............-.-+++-- 10,000 
Certain accidental deaths........... esse Se 


Accident Benefits $50 per WEEK 
for fifty-two weeks. 
$25 per WEEK thereafter 
(non-cancellable) 
Disability Income, Waiver of 

Premiums, etc. 
Also $5,000 “Preferred Risk” Policy—high value— 
low premiums; age 35, $19.91 per $1,000. Endow- 
ment age, 85—Juveniles, age 10 years and upward 
—Monthly Income—Non-medical. 
Insures and assures your client’s future and yours. 
Are you interested in an agency? Our Vice-Pres- 
ident, Eugene E. Reed, will tell you all about it. 
Write him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


SE aihice INQUIRE! 
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What about Your future 









Consider your own future! Are you The Agent who makes a connection with 
entirely satisfied with your income today? the Union Indemnity Company immedi- 
How mucn further along the road of suc- ately becomes a representative of a fast 
cess do you think you will be in 1938' It growing aggressive company. 


takes more than liberal policies, efficient 
underwriting and large resources to sell In less than a decade Union Indemnity 


jnsurance. f Company has become one of the 
+ The Agent who” will make the biggest largest and strongest casualty and 
success is the Agent who represents a surety companies in America. 


com, that supplies him with the tools : 
that e selling easy. The company that YOU are looking forward to a connec- 
backs him up with the extra measure of tion that will help you grow with a grow- 
service and co-operation in addition to ing company. Write us about it. We will 
its routine support. be glad to go into details. 


Union Inpemniry Company 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES EASTERN DEPT. 
Union Indemnity Bldg., New Orleans 100 Maiden Lane, New York 
Bankers & Merchants Fire Insurance Co. La Salle Fire Insurance Company 
Northwestern Casualty & Surety Company Union Title Guarantee Company, Inc- 














pen here’s Joe Jenks name on the program as a patron 
of this re 


“Sure, Mary, he can afford to give pleasure to others as well as 
himself. He’s developed a large enough income selling Perfect 
Protection for Reliance Life”. 











BANISHING INSECURITY 


History of Insurance from Earliest Days, 
the Circulation of Which Makes Fine 
Insurance Institutional Advertising 
BY HARRY CHASE BREARLEY 


Insurance, the need of it, the recognition of that 
need by the public, and the growth of that recog- 
nition, traced from early days down to today, are 
so clearly and so interestingly set forth, that the 
reader proceeds from cover to cover of this booklet 
without pause. 


Here is a booklet which does not contain one 
sentence that would cause the reader to feel that an 
attempt was being made to sell him on any form of 
insurance, yet the story is so presented that he can- 
not fail to be impressed with the value of insurance 
protection and the sales-resistance in every case is 
correspondingly broken down. This offers the 
highest type of insurance publicity obtainable. 


Single copy, 25 cents 


100 copies....... $15 1000 copies.... .$100 

= Bs ieee ee ae 60 Souo. = aes 400 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO _ NEW YORK 
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STRENGTHENING NATIONAL 
UNITY THROUGH BUSINESS 
By Chandler Bullock 


Wii A NOTABLE PUBLICITY 
| PROGRAM 
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By Wilbur E. Mallalieu ? 


‘ Hii] PROGRAMMING INSURANCE 
I] CONVENTIONS 
By James Elton, Bragg 
. COOPERATING FOR BETTER : 
INTER-BUSINESS RELATIONS * ibe 


















































































































































y By Edward C. Stone \ 
ONE GOVERNING BODY IN 
THE WEST? —.« Straw Ballot) 
se 
List of all organizations, State, National 
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WANTED 








THE GUARANTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Is Seeking Several District Managers and a 
Few State Managers in the Following States 








IOWA ILLINOIS 

MISSOURI NEBRASKA 

KANSAS SOUTH DAKOTA 

TEXAS COLORADO 

OKLAHOMA MICHIGAN 

NORTH DAKOTA FLORIDA 
MINNESOTA 


LIBERAL CONTRACTS FOR 
THE MEN WHO CAN QUALIFY 








Address, L, J. Dougherty, Vice-Pres. and Manager, Davenport, Ia. 
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“gl p At Age 65— 
Smiles! 


CACIA representatives have just received a new 
contract for presentation to their prospects. 

This new contract banishes the worries of a depend- 
ent old age and assures comfort, independence and 


smiles at age 65! 


The Preferred Risk Pension Policy, as we have 
named it, provides for the payment of a monthly 
pension beginning at age 65, for life. The pension 
payments are continued to the wife of the insured 
after his death, for her lifetime. Should the insured 
die before attaining the age of 65, then the pension 
payments begin immediately to the wife. If a total 
of 240 monthly payments have not been completed 
to both man and wife, then the remaining payments 
are made to a contingent beneficiary. Waiver of 
premiums in the event of total and permanent dis- 


ORE AMOTEN ability and double indemnity for accidental death 
= gi gort anni agyoiaged seg are additional features. 
ACACIA. Do not lapse your policy in Men of vision are quick ee ee ee eT 
ACACIA to take one in any other old vantages oftieea by ACACIA. This wuita pa 


line company. You lose in either case. ; 
prospects and representatives. Are you one of them? 


ACACIA 


MuTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Wm. Montgomery, President 


| Home Office — Washington, D. C. 
4 
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Sy Insurance in Force—Over $333,000,000 F Admitted Assets—Over $56,000,000 VA, 








PORTALS OF PROTECTION 


Organized 1871 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF VIRGINIA 


Richmond, Virginia 











JOHN G. WALKER BRADFORD H. WALKER 
Chairman of the Board President 
Fi Payments to Policyholders in 1927—-Over $4,000,000 Total Payments to Policyholders—Over $47,000,000 ha 























AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
of New York 


Since April 14, 1884, the American Surety Company of New York has been serving the public with 
guaranteed protection. 


Its organization maintains contact with the insuring public in the United States through its forty 
Branch Offices at principal cities and more than fifteen thousand local representatives, and in 
Canada and Mexico through its subsidiaries. 


The Company has a trained staff at your service for the execution of 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
Bankers’, Brokers’ and Mercantile Blanket Bonds 


and the issuance of 
Burglary and Robbery Insurance 
Forgery and Check Alteration Insurance 
Plate Glass Insurance 


Home Office: 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


F. W. Lafrentz, Chairman of the Board 
R. R. Brown, President 
A. F. Lafrentz, First Vice President 
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GENERAL REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


J. G. WHITE, Chairman of the Board 
E. H. BOLES, President 





CASUALTY 
FIDELITY AND SURETY 
REINSURANCE 





HOME OFFICE: 80 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 











Angsten, Farrell & Co., General Agents, Robert B. Crofton, Pacific Coast Manager, 
11 So. LaSalle Street, 1927 Russ Building, 


CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Progressive 


Ideas and Methods 
Spell Success 


The Missouri State Life, in its program 
of progress, is continually anticipating 
the needs of its field men 


HROUGH its unique combination of soundness and 
aggressiveness, the Missouri State Life has justly earned its 
distinctive titl——The Progressive Company 


A quarter of a century spent in 
laying the broadest possible founda- 
tion for future strength has been 
followed by twelve years of almost 
unprecedented growth and develop- 
ment. In these twelve years, the 
Company has grown from a little 
over one hundred million to more 
than a billion one hundred forty 
million dollars of insurance in force. 


Continually anticipating the 
needs of its field men—pioneering 
in many of the progressive ideas and 
methods now in general use—it is 
no wonder Missouri State Life un- 
derwriters are piling up such re 
markable records. 

Men of high character and ability 
are offered a real future with this 
Company. 


Insurance in Force 


$1,140,000,000.00 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hillsman Taylor, President 


Home Office, St. Louis 
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In Tune— 


When you want to know everything about a man, go to his home town and ask the 
“home folks’ about him. They know him. 


It’s the same way with an Insurance Company. | 


The ‘‘home folks,” and that includes its family of Agents wherever located, are the 
ones best qualified to tell what kind of a Company it really is. 


The cordial goodwill that always has existed between the American National and its 
Agents has been the dominant force in making it a leading Company. 











Working with rather than for the Company, American National Agents have inter- | 
preted American National ideals for integrity and service to policyholders in such a way as | 
to naturally build up goodwill for themselves as well as their Company. 


Ability and willingness to render impressive service year in and year out, in good times 
and in bad, is the real test of Company cooperation, and the American National has stood 
the test. It has kept in tune with the interests of its policyholders and Field men. 


Operates in Twenty-five States, The Republic of Cuba and Hawaii. Splendid oppor- 
tunity in many States, particularly Illinois. 








(June 30, 1928) 


Surplus to Policy- 
holders 


$4,045,845.45 


(June 30, 1928) 
Life Insurance in Force 


$511,355,241.00 


’ 


Paid Policyholders and 


their Beneficiaries 
Assets 


$31,579,550.11 


since organization 


$27,511,299.84 





Home Office Building 














ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


W. L. MOODY, Jr. SHEARN MOODY W. L. MOODY, III 
President Vice-President Vice-President 
T. L. CROSS F. B. MARKLE W. J. SHAW 
Vice-President Vice-President Secretary 
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A company which is constantly grow- 
ing and expanding has many things to 
offer an agent who is wide awake. 


With the MONARCH no agent is 
“lost”. He is constantly watched from 
the Home Office with a view to promo- 
tion if he makes good. ‘Those who can 
produce and assume responsibility will 
move up when there is an opportunity 
available. 


There are opportunities for the man 
MONARCH COMPANIES | 
Springfield, Massachusetts. | 








Gentleman: Please send me information | 
about territory avialabfe, etc. 


FOERSTER erence copie ice bees On ene cow alenine 


RI Is i ety og NB tants. u lone wpa sia weer | 


A GROWING ORGANIZATION 


who is interested in accident and health 
only, in life insurance only, or in both. 
Monarch disability contracts are all 
Non-Cancellable and Incontestable, and 
MONARCH life policies are participa- 
ting. Both types are sold exclusively to 
members of a select fraternal group. 


Signing the coupon will place no ob- 
ligation upon you other than a careful 
consideration of all the MONARCH 


has to offer. 


MONARCH 


ACCIDENT - HEALTH - LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 

















Three strong companies providing 

dependable insurance in Fire and 

Allied Lines and in Casualty and 
Surety Protection 


ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE CENTURY 
INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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The European General 


Reinsurance Company, Ltd. 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND 





STATEMENT UNITED STATES BRANCH, DEC. 31st, 1927 





ASSETS 
Government Bonds..........$ 174,000.00 
Te IS 8 a ce oe aes 267,800.00 
Railroad Bonds............. 3,071,834. 04 
Public Utility Bonds......... 3,294,150. 00 
Miscellaneous Bonds......... 790,051.00 
Railwoad Stocks. ............ 1,454,900. 00 
Public Utility Stocks......... 385,600.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks......... 1,651,097 . 00 
pe ra ee 1,248,000. 00 





$12,337 432.04 
Premiums in Course of Collec- 


tion (not over 90 days)..... 1,362,996. 60 
Interest Accrued (on Bonds). . 119,802.38 
Cash in Bank and in Office. . . 290,701.90 
All otter Assets. ......5.2..:. 84,942.64 





$14,195,875. 56 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Losses (other than 
pp eee ees $ 3,944,669 .34 

Reserve for Losses (Liability 
and Compensation)........ 1,400,625. 54 

Reserve for Unearned Pre- 
SUING SL noses foes 4,331,964 .54 
Reserve for Commissions. .... 499,190.28 
Reserve for Taxes, etc....... 263,237 .90 


Voluntary Reserve for Fluctua- 
tion in Market Value of 


eas) yok oan a wee 756,187 .96 
Voluntary Contingent Re- 
SONG 5 38 Bi en ala bere: 1,500,000 . 00 





$12,695,875. 56 
Surplus including Deposit 
Capital ($750,000.00)....... 1,500,000. 00 


$14,195,875. 56 





REINSURANCE ONLY 


FIDELITY --- SURETY --- ACCIDENT --- HEALTH 
BURGLARY --- LIABILITY --- COMPENSATION 
STEAM BOILER---WATER DAMAGE 
MACHINERY 





FESTER, FOTHERGILL & HARTUNG 


United States Managers 


110 WILLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK 
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A Passport to Permanency 


pee 


Ure | 
\ D . e . 
Vay The earnest man has a place in the sun with the Shield 
SMIELDS 


rou Company. ‘He may not achieve the unheard-of or the 





miraculous. He may not overcome all obstacles and have 
a torchlight parade.” But he receives the recognition and 


support that make for sure success. Earnestness in the 











happy profession ‘of Shielding in the passport to permanency. | 


The Shield Company has established its three departments— 
Industrial, Ordinary and Casualty—not merely: to serve the 
public better but also to serve Shield Men better. . Earnest 








Shield Men, with three streams of income, are happy and con- 
tent. 








The National Life and Accident : 
Insurance Company 


INCORPORATED 
Home Office: National Building, Nashville, Tenn. 
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SHIELDING MILLIONS—ARE WE SHIELDING YOUP 
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GENERAL ACCIDENT 

















It is to Accident 
Your Health 
Advantage Burglary 
to know Plate Glass 
more about 


Steam Boiler 


























this Company. daa 
Auto. Liability 
h Property 
Some very Damage 
desirable ZZ BY Collision 
(AZZ 
territory ZZ | Compensation 
| 7 tyj}3z 
is still if _ Z. Elevator 
Gy) 7 
available f =a aA if Teams 
\ HI 
to eee : , and 
progressive Public 
THE “GENERAL” BUILDING 
Agents. Fourth and Walnut Streets Philadelphia Liability 


General Accident 
Fire and Life 


Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, U. S. Manager 
Claims Paid by U. S. Branch Exceed $73,000,000 


II 
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The Prudential Leads Again 


Another reason for the ready salability of Prudential 
Protection is found in the newest Policy devised by this 
company - - - - 


MODIFIED LIFE 


With Change of Rate at the End of Three Years 
CONSIDER THESE FIGURES! 


Annual Premium 








First Fourth and 

Amount Age Three Years Following Years 
$5000 20 $60 . 50 $71.20 
5000 30 80.25 94 .40 
5000 40 115.15 135.45 
5000 50 174.90 205.75 


Ages 15 to 66—$5000 and up 


There is an increase in rate at the end of three 
years but dividends begin at that time and if 
current experience of the Company as to 
earnings continues, dividends should equal the 
increase. 


Brokers Will Find The Prudential’s Ordinary 
Agencies Glad to Co-operate With Them 

















The Prudential 


Tiina insurance Company of America 


MAS THE 


STRENGTHOF . 
GIBRALTAR Epwarp D. DuFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
JANUARY 1, 1928, STATEMENTS 











KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN ° 
ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 








ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
$40,000, 136.83 $19,459,279.01 $7,500,000.00 $13,040,857.82 $20,540,857.82 













NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


J. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres. 
ORGANIZED 1874 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
$10,284,747.00 $3,000,000.00 $ 2,011,212.00 


S. WM. BURTON, Vice-President 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President 
WM. P. STANTON, Vice-Pres. 


E. J. DONEGAN, Ist V.-Pres. & Gen’! Counsel 


$ 5,011,212.00 


NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres. 


$15,295,959.00 


HENRY M. GRATZ, President 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres. A. H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres. WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres. 


ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$ 6,000,966.28 $ 2,930,594.84 $ 2,070,371.44 $ 3,070,371.44 


$1,000,000.00 
NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY,Vice-President and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres. 


ORGANIZED 1854 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$ 4,828,245.29 $ 2,820,808.68 $ 1,407,436.61 $ 2,007,436.61 


$ 600,000.00 
NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres. 











WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres. 
ORGANIZED 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 2,557,216.60 $1,000,000.00 $ 1,350,505.03 $ 2,350,505.03 


NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres. 


$ 4,907,721.63 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres. A. H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres. 





WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres. 
ORGANIZED 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 4,835,369.35 $ 2,520,317.56 $1,000,000.00 $ 1,315,051.79 


W. E. WOLLAEGER, President 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres. A. H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres. WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres. 


ORGANIZED 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
$ 5,250,424.26 $ 2,567,447.92 $ 1,682,976.34 


$1,000,000.00 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
JOHN KAY, V. Pres. A. H. HASSINGER, V. Pres. WELLS T. BASSETT, V. Fres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice Pres. 
ORGANIZED 1886 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CONCORD, N. H. 

375.00 $ 300,000.00 $ 459,923.04 

EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


10 Park Place 


$ 2,315,051.79 


NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres. 





$ 2,682,976.34 





$ 759,923.04 


TOTAL NET PREMIUMS 


$ 760,298.04 $ 


TOTAL PREMIUM RESERVE 















$33,001,980.97 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 
H. A. CLARK, Manager 
Asst. Managers 


H. R. M. SMITH 
JAMES SMITH FRED W. SULLIVAN 











Newark, New Jersey 





CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 


461-467 Bay Street 
Toronto, Canada 


MASSIE & RENWICK Ltd., 


Managers 


$37, 155,698.07 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
60 Sansome Street 


San Francisco, California 


W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Mers. 
Asst. Manager 
JOHN R. COONEY 
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AN APPRECIATION 
HIS Organization Number is issued annually in recogni- 
tion of the effective and unselfish efforts, for the gen- 
eral welfare of insurance, of those who founded or have 
maintained the company, agency and other organizations which 
have greatly aided in properly regulating and upbuilding the 
insurance business. 

The men who have thus freely contributed their time, energy 
and sound judgment have materially assisted in raising the 
ethical standards of the business and increasing its public 
esteem, 

Co-operation, co-ordination and self regulation have brought 
about the steady betterment of the insurance business. 





INSURANCE ORGANIZATIONS AND 
DOLLAR COMPETITION 

F organizations among insurance men have, in past years, 

been chiefly concerned with protective measures and the 

development of ethical practices, today they must add to 
those functions another more aggressive and even more vital 
which inherently carries with it the performance of the two 
named. The true function of the up-to-date business organiza- 
tions, insurance and otherwise, is to give aid to the business 
represented in meeting the dollar competition which has become 
the most important factor of modern American business econ- 
omy. Competition between companies in the same business 
has become secondary to the more vital competition between 
businesses of widely divergent character. Ten or twenty years 
ago the man who, had there been such a one, would have said 
that insurance would soon be in competition with the radio, 
would have been laughed at. Then there was no such com- 
petition nor any sign that there would be. 

Today, however, everyone recognizes its existence. Indus- 
tries and businesses everywhere are banded together and striv- 
ing mightily to get for themselves a larger proportion than ever 
before of the consumer’s dollar. Some of them have been extra- 
ordinarily successful in these efforts. The coming generation 
will witness a mighty struggle unique in the annals of business 
history but, withal, intensely interesting and one which will test 
again and again the ingenuity of American business men. This 
country is entering an era of competition in which the fate of 
entire industries will be at stake. 

The dollar competition of today cannot be met single-handed. 
It requires concerted action within each business. No single 
insurance company is strong enough to carry on a lone cam- 
paign. Cooperation and coordination has become not only de- 
sirable but vital. If the various branches of the insurance busi- 
ness are to continue as leading factors in the economic world 
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they must use their organizations to bring about a united front 
with which to battle for a proper share of the great American 
dollar. 

Within the pages of this Organization Number are many 
indications that the important insurance organizations are recog- 
nizing and preparing to meet the new competition. The life in- 
surance people, who have been most active along these lines are 
looking still further forward and two of its major Associations 
are already strongly on record as favoring an institutional ad- 
vertising campaign and will actively push plans for it. The fire 
insurance companies have started such a campaign working 
first upon a modest scale. The agents in every field are busily 
training themselves for the future and the organizations repre- 
senting them are all adopting plans which are particularly de- 
signed to meet the modern economic conditions, Insurance has 
not been the first business to recognize and prepare for dollar 
competition, but it may be said that it is now wide awake to the 
situation and its organizations are quite properly taking a lead- 
ing part in the work. 

In order to meet the dollar competition insurance organiza- 
tions must keep three factors clearly in mind. They must be 
able to present a united front among the members of their par- 
ticular branch of the business. They must establish and look 
to the enforcement of such ethical standards as will enable the 
business to face the public with no need of excuses for its 
methods. Finally, they must develop means of presenting insur- 
ance to the public in as attractive a manner as is possible in 
order to make progress in the universal effort to obtain the 
largest possible share of the consumer’s dollar. While now we 
see them only beginning to bend their efforts in these directions, 
the future promises many developments. It is easy to predict 
that the importance and value of organization work is bound 
to increase rather than decrease. We take off our hats to the 
future. 





MONG the outstanding features of this issue is to be 
found the brilliant address of Chandler Bullock, presi- 
dent of the State Mutual Life Assurance Company, of 

Worcester, Mass., and chairman of the twenty-second annual 
meeting of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents. Mr. 
Bullock’s address, delivered this morning, calls the attention of 
the American public to the fact that within a few months more 
than $100,000,000,000 of life insurance will be in iorce in com- 
panies of the United States. No comment is necessary, the 
achievement speaks loudly for itself. It has taken 87 years to 
accomplish this. At the present rate of growth the second 
$100,000,000,000 will be in force in less than fifteen years. 
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Strengthening National Unity Through Business 


By CHANDLER BULLOCK, 


President, State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


(Address of the Chairman at the twenty-second annual meeting of the Association 


E are assembling in the twenty- 
second annual convention of 
this Association of Life Insur- 

ance Presidents. It must be gratifying to 
be here after a year of accomplishment 
and progress in your business—and with 
that feeling you can perhaps sit more 
comfortably in these typical convention 
chairs (which are necessarily somewhat 
dissimilar to those in your well-appointed 
offices ). 

The topic for discussion in this con- 
vention is “Strengthening National Unity 
Through Business.” We believe our. pro- 
gram will prove an interesting one. We 
believe that interest will be sustained 
throughout the entire two days of the 
convention. There will be as many vital 
angles to our problems discussed tomor- 
row as today—and we shall hope for 
your attendance through both days. Our 
friend, George Wight, in preparing for 
this convention, sprang into action with 
his usual effective decision and powers 
of persuasion. Those who follow me on 
this platform are all leaders and are all 
thorough masters of their subjects. 

Let us take up first—National Unity. 
That national unity is essential in any 
nation is agreed to by all shades of opin- 
ion—as well as by the 100 per cent Amer- 
icans, so-called. Even our theoretical 
friends who would style themselves “in- 
ternationalists,’ are convinced that a 
group of nations to work in international 
harmony must be composed of national 
units that are cohesive in themselves 
just as any smaller community dwells in 
sweeter concord if the separate family 
units composing it are thoroughly united 
and harmonious. 

National unity is none too easy of real- 
ization; and being realized, is none too 
easy of maintenance. The stage for it on 
this continent is far different than in 
Europe. One ocean coast faces Europe, 
and three thousand miles away our Pa- 
cific coast faces the Orient. Two big 
mountain chains divide us—such moun- 
tain chains as in Europe have established 
boundaries between several nations. Our 








of Life Insurance Presidents) 


climate varies from coldly temperate to 
semi-tropical. Our people are of most 
varied racial extractions and creeds. In 
Europe—territorially no larger than the 
United States — these same conditions 
have resulted in twenty-six different na- 
tions now existing today. Under such 
conditions as exist here, the pessimist and 
doubter might well argue we had severe 
handicaps to overcome to establish and 
maintain a complete national unit. 

America is indeed unique. Seldom be- 
fore, and perhaps never again, can his- 
tory record a great region being occupied 
by men from nearly every land, coming 
voluntarily to work out their own destiny 
to better themselves. Here, with varied 
inheritances of blood and culture, they 
pour into the melting-pot, to emerge a 
new people, with no counterpart on earth. 

And next may I say a few words about 
business itselfi—before we proceed to dis- 
cuss its value as a factor in national unity. 
Business has its full share in uplifting the 
ideals of ‘America—as well as insuring its 
prosperity. Only the unthinking think 
otherwise. There are a few self-chartered 
critics who delight in dropping some sar- 
castic ink on American business. They 
scoff at the word “service,” and engage 
in a futile attempt to write it out of our 
vocabulary. Let these writers write. As 
Josh Billings says, they are ‘‘amusin’ 
cusses”—but that is as far as they go. 
The world has always enjoyed its court 
jesters. 


BusINEss NoT MATERIALISTIC 

There are some who say business is ma- 
terialistic. True; it is so in part. But I 
will quote, not from a business man, but 
from the ex-President of Yale Univer- 
sity, Dr. Arthur T. Hadley. He says: “It 
is not from materialism that our Demo- 
cracy is in danger so much as from mis- 
guided idealism.” But today the mater- 
ialistic side of American business is no 
longer solely supreme. And again I would 
like to quote a witness from the other 
side, so-to-speak. The “New Republic” 
is a rather radical periodical, not accus- 
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tomed to passing any undue praise to men 
engaged in commerce. In a recent issue 
that periodical says: “The conduct of big 
business tends to be increasingly a matter 
of expert administration, and, as such, it 
is leavened by professional standards and 
by the results of scientific research.” 

Genuine altruism plays an important 
part in business life, whatever may have 
been the ethics of some in the cruder past. 
The laudation of business is not the mere 
glorification of the acquisitive life. Suc- 
cess in business is not now being measured 
by the profits of this or that corporation, 
but by the common advance of produc- 
tion, distribution and consumption by and 
among the millions in all parts of this 
continent. Business has always a progres- 
sively widening outlook. It has been well 
called “a great civilizer.”’ 

Then also there is the opportunity for 
the individual in business, the chance for 
creative self-expression—as truly as in 
any form of art. And Adventure beckons, 
and Romance is there, as well as personal 
gain—all these attractions lure the best 
in America into the business fields. Re- 
duced indeed have become the ranks of 
those who, in half-baked intelligentsia 
circles, still chatter of business men as 
“Philistines,” or still speak slightingly of 
all “Main Streets.” 

Having now touched on national unity 
and on business separately, we may pro- 
ceed to tie the two together. Let us take 
a brief historical survey. 

The annals of history are much given 
to extolhng the warriors of the ages. 
Its pages recite the principles enunciated 
by statesmen, but too often neglect the 
rehearsal of the conditions of trade and 
commerce that led to and dictated those 
principles—that caused the wars in which 
the great warriors made their reputations. 
Wonderful indeed have been the strug- 
gles for liberty tempered by individual 
and collective restraint. Yet historians 
often slight the economic factors and 
urges behind those struggles. 

Looking back to the very discovery of 
this New World, we recall that the force 
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As CATHEDRALS WERE BUILT 















O are built great Life Insurance Companies. Study the great cathedrals of Europe 
(visit them if you can) and see how successive centuries are built into them. 


In the Cathedral there was from the beginning a definite plan, a definite limitation. 
It was always clear to the builders that the glorious structure would be finished some day. 
But when? People did not ask. They toiled and sacrificed in order to do their part, to 
add their bit to the mighty whole, knowing that neither they nor their children would see 
the completion of the work. By their labors they fostered religion and the arts and fed 
their own souls while erecting a vast pile which they knew would instruct and impress 
their successors through countless generations. They fed their own souls and rendered a 
noble service to others—even to those not of their own faith. 


So it is with Life Insurance and especially so it is with the New York Life. Unlike the 
Cathedral builders, our founders in 1845 (nearly eighty-four years ago) had no definite 
outline of the structure which they then began. 

They labored to establish a program of mutual human service. They did not begin 
to realize the full significance of what they did. Their successors for about three full genera- 
tions have labored as they did and we, the living laborers, begin now to realize what it all 
means. In 1928 the structure, founded in 1845, begins to emerge in outline. Its splendid 
substance is shown in our new Home Office building and in our assets and outstanding 
insurance. 

But the real structure is only suggested by these facts. 


Why should not our successors continue through centuries (as the Cathedral builders 
did) the labors of the men and women who have built so splendidly thus far? When will 
the New York Life be finished? Never! Its foundations are as deep as human love; its 
spires disappear in unfulfilled dreams of human aspiration; its great arches support an ex- 
panding nave which can cover and protect all who come. 


We are today building ourselves into this great Cathedral of Service. 


Our work will always be as clearly defined and as permanent as is the work of the men 
who built with stone and to the glory of God, in the twelfth or in an earlier or in any suc- 
ceeding century. Their work stands. The guide will point out, as you gaze and wonder, 
the work done in different centuries. The agents of Nylic are writing records which shall 
last as long as human life endures. They are building themselves into this great instru- 
mentality of social service. What they do will endure. It will endure because it renders 


service. 
Who then should work with finer enthusiasm than a Nylic agent? Who that is young 
and keen and ambitious and has high ideals about service would not be a Nylic agent? 


To labor and thereby achieve something that shall not “fade like a dream’’; to influence 
beneficently the condition of generations unborn; to build an aisle or an arch or a tower in a 
structure which shall last co-evally with human strength and human affection, with the 
knowledge that if ruin finally comes to human society, his work shall still endure in song and 
story! That is the ideal that leads a Nylic agent on and strengthens him as he sees that ideal 


becoming a reality. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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that really pushed the three caravels of 
Columbus westward from Spain was the 
desire to find a nearer trade route to the 
Indies. With the exception of that fam- 
ous ship, Mayflower, which came to these 
shores in 1620—with its boatload of an- 
cestors—the immigration into this coun- 
try from Europe was caused almost en- 
tirely by an ambition to extend business 
overseas or else by the hope of the under- 
privileged of Europe to make a more 
gainful living on this virgin continent. 
During the colonial period it was the trade 
between the colonies that brought about 
the knowledge and acquaintance between 
their leading men which enabled the thir- 
teen colonies to unite in a federation in 
defence of their trading rights—that fed- 
eration that led to the American Revo- 
lution. 

And after the Revolution—the colonies 
then lay inert, almost helpless, like a rope 
of sand. The political leaders and gen- 
erals of the Revolution seemed powerless 
to bring order out of the drift of chaos. 


The first step to bring about organized 
inter-state government was taken by 
Maryland and Virginia—to settle amic- 
ably the rights of trade between those two 
colonies on Chesapeake Bay and the Po- 
tomac River. They invited delegates from 
three other states, men primarily inter- 
ested in commerce. These assembled in 
Annapolis on September 11, 1786. As a 
direct result of the specific recommenda- 
tions of this body a convention of dele- 
gates from all the states assembled in 
Philadelphia on the 25th of May, 1787, 
in what is now known to history as the 
‘Constitutional Convention. 


TRADE IMPETUS 


Thus it was matters of trade that first 
moved our forefathers to this organized 
government. It was in large part busi- 
ness men who were the godfathers of 
the Constitution of the United States. 
Who were Benjamin Franklin, Robert 
Morris, Alexander Hamilton, and nu- 
merous others in that famous Constitu- 
tional Convention but the leading busi- 
ness men of that epoch? 

One of the vital articles in our Consti- 
tution is that section which states, “Con- 
gress shall have the power to regulate 
commerce. with foreign nations, and 
among the several states.” That particu- 
lar section of the Constitution, dealing 
solely with business and trade, has de- 





manded the attention of both the legisla- 
tive and judicial branches of the Fed- 
eral Government more than any one 
single section in the entire Constitution— 
and rightly so. 

The cement of commercial intercourse 
continued after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution to weld the states into a national 
unity. There was, of course, the trying 
period of the Civil War. But the cause 
of the Civil War was really the fact that 
two entirely different economic systems 
of capital and labor could not live side by 
side in the same nation. 

And so—as my time is limited—we 
pass to the present day. It is not my 
province to discuss how at this time busi- 
ness in general or life insurance in par- 
ticular strengthens national unity. That 
will be done by other speakers here. Suf- 
fice it to say that today more than ever 
before in our history is business binding 
the ties between the different sections of 
this country. 


PRESENT Day TENDENCIES 

The means of communication have 
been enormously extended. The aero- 
plane is playing its new part with almost 
the swiftness of Mercury. There has 
come in reality the fairy romance of the 
radio. Television seems to be nearing 
our ken. Even amusement has expanded 
under business leadership. Sports, both 
amateur and professional, have been 
made more popular and cleaner, often by 
commercially-minded men. The movies— 
that universal indoor recreation which 
makes no demand either on the mind or 
the muscles—show different parts of the 
country to those who cannot travel. 

The on-rush of invention and the per- 
fection of business methods have been 
such that the development of business 
since the war has taken on almost a dra- 
matic quality. It has been an intensely 
interesting decade through which we have 
passed. Somebody has described these 
last ten years as the Golden Age of Amer- 
ica. May it last longer than the Golden 
Age of Greece! 

Less dramatic than in some other fields 
of enterprise, but none the less important, 
has been the influence of life insurance in 
strengthening national unity. However, 
it is not for me as chairman to encroach 
upon the field of succeeding speakers. 
Yet I can properly give a few figures of 
interest. 
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To show the territorial spread of life 
insurance by the different companies— 
there are 38 life insurance companies that 
do business in 31 or more states. There 
are 117 life insurance companies that do 
business in II or more states. These com- 
panies write much the major part of all 
life insurance sold. These inter-state 
transactions alone attest the part life in- 
surance plays in national unity. 

For some years now, it has been the 
custom to announce from this platform 
the amount of new life insurance protec- 
tion bought by the American people dur- 
ing the current year. This custom is not 
based on a desire to glorify life insurance. 
Primarily, the information is gathered to 
enable us, in the life insurance business, 
to check up the result of our own efforts 
each current year. 

The first annual announcement of this 
information was made at our thirteenth 
convention, held in t9g1g9. It is of peculiar 
interest that after this had been done 
for two years, the then Secretary of Com- 
merce, Herbert Hoover, now President- 
elect, wrote the Association on August 
9, 1921, suggesting that new business fig- 
ures for life insurance were a guide to 
general business conditions. He asked 
that the statistics be collected on a 
monthly basis and forwarded to his De- 
partment for inclusion in his periodical 
business surveys. This was subsequently 
done at the beginning of the next year, 
1922, and has been continued since. 
After the first compilation was sent to 
Mr. Hoover, he wrote the Association 
under date of February 23, 1922, saying, 
in part: “I further believe that this table 
will prove of very great value to busi- 
ness men throughout the country.” 


Thus was life insurance officially recog- 
nized as an important link in the national 
unity of our country, one of the compo- 
nent parts of the great chain of commerce 
and industry which has given the United 
States a commanding business position. 

The Association still conducts its orig- 
inal yearly survey, to which all of the 
legal reserve life insurance companies in 
the United States are invited to contri- 
bute their figures. This year these con- 
tributions come from two hundred and 
twenty-four companies doing more than 
93 per cent of the life insurance business 
transacted in the United States. At this 
point, let me put on the record our appre- 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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Planning a Convention Program 


3y JAMES Etton Bracc 
Chairman of Program Committee for 1928 and 1929 Conventions of the National Association of Life Underwriters 


HE purpose of this article is to 

state, briefly, first, the general 

rules which guided the com- 

mittee in planning the program of the 

1928 convention of the National Associa- 

tion of Life Underwriters; and, second, 

the ideas underlying the tone chart which 
was used. 

Any one who desires to study in detail 
the technique of this committee may do 
so by reviewing the press reports and the 
official proceedings of the Detroit conven- 
tion in the light of these rules and ideas. 

The general rules underlying the selec- 
tion of topics and speakers for this con- 
vention are included in the following 
schedule of “Do’s” and “‘Do Not’s,” and 
in the accompanying comments: 

1. Define the purposes which the con- 
vention program is to serve. These pur- 
poses must be adapted to the interests 
and problems of the persons who will at- 
tend the convention and of the National 
Association itself. 

2. Select a central theme for the pro- 
gram. This theme must be adapted to the 
purposes which the program is intended 
to serve. 

3. Analyze the theme into its elements. 
Embody this analysis in a logically ar- 
ranged outline. Make the same kind of 
broad, preliminary outline that you would 
prepare if you intended to write a book 
on the convention theme. 

4. Under each subject in this outline 
list the particular topics which would con- 
tribute to the development of that sub- 
ject. 

5. Opposite each topic in this list place 
the names of the salesmen, managers and 
executives in your field, and of the spe- 
cialists in other fields who could discuss 
the topic effectively and who might be 
available. 

6. Grade the topics into four groups. 
in the order of their importance in the 
development of the theme; to the least 
important topics allot fifteen minutes. To 
the next in importance thirty minutes, to 
the next forty-five minutes, and to the 
most important sixty minutes. 

7. Derive the topics and speakers for 


the program by “distilling” the factors 
listed in paragraphs 4 and 5. 

8. Check your selected topics with the 
outline of your theme, and be sure that 
the proper presentation of these topics 
will develop your theme symmetrically. 

g. In so far as it is possible to do so, 
without impairing the effectiveness of the 
program, arrange for a balanced dis- 
tribution of your speakers as between 
those who are in and out of your field, 
and within your field, as between sales- 
men, managers and executives, and as 
between members from various sections 
of the Nation. 

10. Have each speaker understand 
clearly in advance that his contribution is 
an essential part of a general plan, and 
must be pointed toward a unified develop- 
ment of the theme. 

11. Do not include any topic which re- 
quires impromptu discussion from the 
floor or platform. Such discussion is not 
practicable in a convention attended by 
several hundred persons. 

12. Reduce necessary routine business 
to the minimum and “get it over with” 
on the second and third mornings of the 
convention when the audience is fresh. 
Do not include business in the program 
of the first day. 

After the committee had selected the 
topics and speakers, and had apportioned 
to each unit the number of minutes which 
was appropriate to its relative importance, 
the committee faced its second major 
problem: viz., how could these program 
units, requiring varying periods of time, 
be fitted into the predetermined hours of 
the five half-day sessions in such a way 
that the audience would receive a well- 
organized presentation of the theme, and 
that, at the same time, the interest of the 
audience would be sustained at high pitch 
throughout the program. 

This problem seemed to “run in cir- 
cles.” Unless interest were sustained the 
audience would not give undivided atten- 
tion to the program. If the topics were 
presented in logical order, however, there 
would be mononotous periods in the pro- 
gram when several speeches of the same 
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tone and similar thought content would 
follow in sequence. Furthermore, if the 
topics were arranged in logical order, the 
committee would have to fit the time al- 
lotted to each unit to the place of that 
unit in the program schedule, rather than 
to the relative importance of the unit, 
thereby losing the effect of a symmetrical 
development of the theme. Conversely, 
if the topics were not presented in logical 
order, the audience might not obtain a 
unified impression of the development of 
the theme, and the program would fail in 
the purpose which it was to serve. 
Three devices contributed to the solu- 
tion of this problem First, the committee 
selected a speaker whose function was to 
present at the very beginning of the pro- 
gram a discussion of the logical outline 
which the committee had followed in the 
development of the theme. It was this 
speaker’s duty to explain the entire pro- 
gram in the terms of this outline and to 
indicate clearly how each part of the 
program would contribute to a well-or- 
ganized presentation of the theme. 
Second, the committee arranged to have 
the last speaker not only create the emo- 
tional climax of the program, but also to 
review the various topics and, figura- 
tively, to “wrap up” the whole program 
in a package for the audience. If these de- 
vices would be effective in giving the 
audience a unified impression of the 
theme’s development and in bringing the 
program to an intellectual a3 well as an 
emotional climax, it would be possible, 
subject to the difficulty of fitting units of 
varying duration into fixed periods of 
time, to arrange the sequence of the 
topics in such a way as to obtain “change 
of pace” or variation of tone color in the 
progress of the program, thereby sustain- 
ing the interest of the audience and inten- 
sifying the effect of the program. 
Everyone understands what is meant 
by “change of pace” or variation of tone 
color in a convention program, but it is 
difficult to define and more difficult to 
measure. 
(This article will be concluded in 


The Spectator for December 20. 
Watch for it.—Editor’s Note.) 
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An Examination of the Insurance Institute of America 


Conducted by Mrs. E. L. Munson, Executive Assistant 


ID you say that you ddin’t know 
lL) anything about it? Then take 

this easy examination of twenty 
questions : 

1. What is the Insurance Institute of 

America, Incorporated? 

The Institute is a chartered body whose 
ptimary purpose is the co-ordination of 
the various educational activities of its 
members. 

2. When was it organized? 

It was organized, as a voluntary body, 
in April, 1909, at Philadelphia; as a 
chartered body, May 1, 1924, on which 
date the charter was granted by the legis- 
lature of the State of New York. 

3. Where are its headquarters? 

Its headquarters are at 85 John Street, 
New York City. 

4. What is its object? 

Briefly, its object is: 

To maintain a central organization for 
the promotion of efficiency, progress, and 
general development among persons em- 
ployed in connection with insurance of 
any kind, 

To encourage and assist in the study 
of any subjects bearing on any branch of 
insurance. 

To publish a journal and any other de- 
sirable matter. 

To form a library for the use of the 
members of the Institute. 

To offer prizes. 

To impose means for testing the quali- 
fications of candidates for the certificates 
of the Institute by examinations, and to 
grant certificates to the successful candi- 
dates. 

To establish an Honorary membership, 
and to take appropriate action for honor- 
ing work of distinction and particular 
merit in the field of insurance. 

5- How does it accomplish this? 

By maintaining a central headquarters 
for the proper conduct of its business. 

By encouraging all those who are in- 
terested in the study of insurance. 

By various publications, including a 
journal. 

By the formation of a library. 

By offering prizes. 


By holding examinations. 

6. Does the Institute grant a Final Cer- 
tificate ? 

Final Certificates are granted to the 
students who have completed the two or 
three year course of a branch. 

7. What does the Institute publish? 

The Institute publishes annually a Syl- 
labus, giving a complete synopsis of all 
the courses, including bibliographies ; also 
the Proceedings of the Annual Confer- 
ence; the Examination Schedule and the 
examination questions. It has also pub- 
lished the Charter and By-Laws; Insur- 
ance Libraries in the United States, by 
D. N. Handy; Insurance, by L. N. Den- 
niston ; The Flying Post (a Bulletin), and 
thirteen lecture outlines. 

8. Does the Institute have Elective Fel- 
lows? 

g. Does the Institute have Fellows by 
examination? 

Fellows of the Institute include both 
those in the insurance business who have 
been elected because they have shown 
qualifications equivalent to the require- 
ments for a Fellow; and those who hold 
the Final Certificate of the Institute, and 
in addition thereto have written an ac- 
ceptable thesis. 

10. Does the Institute have Honorary 
Members? 

A certain number of Honorary Mem- 
bers have been elected because of some 
specific work which they have done in the 
field of insurance education. 

11. Does the Institute have Correspond- 
ing Members? 

There are at present two Correspond- 
ing Members. This group is for the pur- 
pose of honoring those of other countries 
who have distinguished themselves in the 
field of insurance. 

12. Can Insurance Companies be mem- 
bers of the Institute? 

All incorporated insurance companies 
may become Corporate members of the 
Institute. 

13. Can individuals be members of the 
Institute ? 

Individuals cannot be members of the 
Institute except by election or examina- 
tion. After completing a full course in 
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any given branch, they become Associate 

Members, and twenty-five of these are 

now engaged in writing a thesis for the 

purpose of becoming a Fellow of the In- 
stitute. 

14. What is the governing body of the 
Institute? 

The governing body of the Institute is 
called a Board of Governors, and consists 
of the President, two Vice-Presidents, the 
Secretary - Treasurer, and twenty - one 
Governors. 

15. Do the officers or members of com- 
mittees receive any pay? 

The officers and members of commit- 
tees receive no pay for their services. 
From the beginning of the Institute, up 
to the present time, all service has been 
voluntary. 

16. What comnuttees conduct the work 
of the Institute? 

The committees conducting the work 
of the Institute are an Educational Com- 
mittee, an Examination Committee, a 
Finance Committee, a Library Commit- 
tee, and a Membership Committee. 

17. What are the branches of insurance 
in which courses have heen pre- 
pared? 

Courses have been prepared in the Cas- 
ualty, Fire, Life, Marine, and Surety 
Branches. 

18. What is the length of each course? 

The Fire Branch is a three-year course, 
covering twenty-one subjects. The Cas- 
ualty, Marine, and Surety are also three- 
year courses, the Life being a two-year 
course. 

19. Does the Institute give these courses? 

The Institute does not give these 
courses. They are given by the various 
Insurance Societies which are members 
of the Institute. In addition, there are 
individuals who, under the guidance of 
the Institute office, read by themselves 
and sit for the examinations. 

20. To what does all this lead? 

All this is merely leading up to the need 
of better-educated men and women in the 
business of insurance. That the execu- 
tive officers of the insurance companies 
are realizing the necessity of this is shown 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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One Governing Body in the West? 


HOULD there be one governing 

body in the West? Should The 

Union and the Western Insurance 
Bureau be united into one organization ? 
If so, should such a consolidation be into 
an entirely new body or should one or the 
other of the two present organizations 
be utilized as a basis for such a move? 
These questions have caused wide specu- 
lation in fire underwriting circles in re- 
cent years and have been revived and 
renewed by recent developments in the 
Western field. The answer to these ques- 
tions has been and still remains a mystery, 
but THe Spectator is able to shed some 
light on them as a result of a straw vote 
which it has taken, and which, while in no 
way positive in its results, indicates that 
all is not as it seems to be in the field 
covered by these bodies. 

In order to make this straw vote as 
simple as possible, each president of the 
companies was sent a card upon which 
was printed the single question, “Are you 
in favor of a single governing body for 
fire insurance companies in the West?” 
Underneath were the words “Yes” and 
“No,” each with a square placed opposite 
in one of which the voter was asked to 
place a check mark indicating his view. 
Only one card was sent to each president 
regardless of the number of companies 
which he might represent. The cards 
were keyed so that it would be possible to 
tell whether they were returned by a 
Union or Bureau member, but otherwise 
it was impossible to discover from what 
source the information was gained. One 
hundred of these ballots were sent out. 


They were accompanied by a letter from 
the editor of THe Spectator explaining 
the purpose of the ballot and, in addition, 
offering to the executives an opportunity 
to write to THe Spectator, if they so 
desired, in further explanation of their 
vote. Preference as to whether such com- 
munications, if received, should be signed 
or not was also given. 

Of the one hundred ballots sent out 
forty-four were returned. Twenty-nine 
of these were from members of The 
Union and 14 from members of the West- 
ern Insurance Bureau. One card was 
returned with the notation “We recently 
resigned from the Western Insurance Bu- 
reau.” Of the twenty-nine cards from 
The Union, twenty-three were checked 
opposite Yes, and only six opposite No. 
On one of the cards checked Yes was 
written the following reservation “Under 
satisfactory conditions if generally 
wanted.” 

Bureau RETURNS 

More interesting were the returns from 
the Western Bureau members. Following 
the arbitrary action taken by the execu- 
tive committee of that body in writing the 
National Liberty Insurance Company and 
its affiliated companies out of the organ- 
ization, it has generally been believed that 
the Bureau members were as one in 
strongly opposing any move which might 
tend to disintegrate that body. It is, 
therefore, surprising to note that a ma- 
jority of the Bureau ballots returned in- 
dicate a preference for a single body. Of 
the fourteen ballots received, eight voted 
Yes as against six No. 


This vote, while incomplete and by no 
means conclusive, will indicate to 
those interested that the outlook for a 
new and inclusive governing body in 
Western territory is not as dark as may 
have been thought. The Bureau’s action 
against the National Liberty appears less 
unfavorable in the light of these results. 


The delicacy with which the situation is 
regarded among the top executives of fire 
insurance companies is shown by the fact 
that THE SPECTATOR’s invitation for com- 
munications brought but one response. 
This comes from one of the smaller mem- 
bers of The Union. The letter reads as 
follows: 

Mr. ———— has handed me your esteemed 
favor of the 22nd instant, in which you ask our 
opinion regarding the amalgamation of the 
Western Union and the Western Insurance Bu- 
reau. To my mind, there can be only one 
answer to your inquiry and that is in the 
affirmative. 


The differences of opinions existing between 
company officials, which have produced in the 
West the Union companies, the Bureau com- 
panies and the non-affiliated companies, and in 
the East the association and non-association 
companies, are regrettable and the two factions 
have done more than anything else to increase 
the expense of the individual companies, and 
to place these companies in an unfair light. The 
conditions that confront us, if doing nothing 
more, are inviting legislation for the control of 
the insurance interests. We do not believe that 
the present wave which seems to be sweeping 
the country for regulatory insurance legislation 
can be stopped unless the companies put their 
house in order and present a united front, which 
they are not at the present time doing, and which 
they cannot do until they can bring their views 
in accord and operate on a proper bas's. 


The Insurance Federation of America Successfully 


Performs a Difficult Task 


HE work of the Insurance Federa- 
tion of America, co-ordinating 
and solidifying the attitude of in- 

surance toward pending or enacted legis- 
lation and exerting a very definite bene- 
ficial influence on the public view of in- 
surance, is a most important aid to the 
welfare of the business. The part played 
by the Federation in the fight to prevent 
the establishment of a monopolistic 
workmen’s compensation fund in the Dis- 


trict of Columbia is an instance of the 
character of duties that this organization 
performs. The final adoption of the 
Blaine4Underhill Compensation Act in 
the District, instead of a compulsory 
fund, is in itself a vindication of the aims 
and purposes of the Federation. 

During the past year casualty insurance 
exclusive of automobile lines, was the 
subject of 152 bills in the various State 
Legislatures, while suretyship was di- 
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rectly or indirectly affected in 123 meas- 
ures. These figures give some indication 
of the extent of the problem the Federa- 
tion is constantly combating. 


EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 
In addition to its legislative efforts, one 
of the major activities of the Insurance 
Federation of America during the past 
year has been the survey of insurance 
(Concluded on page 55) 
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T this stage of the progress of the 
National Association’s Five Year 
Development Program, a discus- 

sion to indicate the relation of the in- 
crease in membership which we seek to 
the other objectives of the campaign, 
seems in order. It is not sufficient to say 
tritely that the more agents we have par- 
ticipating, the more effective will be the 
work or the better the results. It is true 
that we want to bring the benefits of our 
activity to the largest possible number we 
can reach and that we desire their sup- 
port; and we believe that our plan would 
be successful, even with the number of 
members with which we started. But 
there is far more to the story, hence it 
will be helpful to give a more detailed idea 
of the importance of a fifty per cent 
membership increase spread over the five- 
year period of our development program 
—ten per cent during each year. 

Be it remembered at the outset that the 
fundamental idea is, as expressed in a 
booklet dealing with the program, “‘to sell 
insurance to the public, first as an insti- 
tution, in its true light as the foundation 
and support of our credit system and all 
business ; second in the form of a greater 
volume of business.” 

Coextensive membership is the first ob- 
jective we shall consider to illustrate the 
relation of a greater membership to the 
Five Year Program. By this we mean 
that every member of his State and Na- 
tional Associations should also be a mem- 
ber of his local board where there is one 
and that every member of a local board 
should be a member of his state associa- 


tion. When this is required by the con- 
stitutions of local boards and state asso- 
ciations, we then have a_ thoroughly 
welded organization of members whose 
interests are common, not divided into 
those of men who are primarily interested 
in the local board or in the state assoc a- 
tion and secondarily in the other. It will 
readily be seen how effectively local 
boards then will work with the state as- 
sociation and how readily the problems of 
a local board may be carried upward as 
necessity requires, with all units along the 
line invariably clicking. Thus we have 
greater numbers but, something more im- 
portant, greater efficiency. 

This thought leads to local boards, to 
the organization and development of 
which both the National and State Asso- 
ciations are industriously applying them- 
selves, in order to secure the benefits of 
coextensive membership. 

There is another great advantage re- 
sulting from coextensive membership 
and efficient local boards, in the field of 
public relations. No question is more 
important, nor is insurance giving more 
attention to any other than to the cul- 
tivation of public favor for insurance. A 
ijocal board, comprising all the qualified, 
eligible agents of a community, which is 
striving for public interest in fire, acci- 
dent prevention and other lines not di- 
rectly suggested by insurance, has 2 re- 
markable opportunity for building good 
will. To make insurance and its unsel- 
fish civic work known to the public and 
to sell more insurance are the chief ob- 
jectives of the campaign of publicity and 
advertising which we have developed for 
our members. Again, while greater num- 
bers naturally will give greater effective- 
ness to our work, they will also assist the 
local board and thus increase the force of 
their appeal for themselves and for the 
entire business. 

Several years ago the National Asso- 
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Agents and Insurance Progress 


By Wa tter H. BENNETT 


Secretary-Counsel, National Association of Insurance Agents 










ciation, realizing how the necessity of a 
public relations program was growing, or- 
vanized a committee on public relations 
and education. The committee has been 
working continuously and has now 
formed an organization of key men, each 
a well informed agent willing and ready 
to guide the insurance thought and men 
of his community in an effort to see that 
insurance shall not suffer from the ig- 
norance of those outside the business. 

For several years our fire prevention 
and conservation committee has been 
working with the Chamber of Commerce 
cf the United States, particularly in con- 
nection with the Inter-Chamber Fire 
Waste Contest. It is a noteworthy fact 
that in all but a few cases the leaders of 
this work in prize-winning cities have 
been agents. The more agents who are 
members of the National Association and 
can be drawn into active co-operation, the 
more effective will our organization be, 
hut more important, the better will be 
their work in the interests of the public. 
As we continue, this work of co-operation 
with the Chamber of Commerce will be 
extended. 

If these activities are carried out ac- 
cording to schedule, there can be but one 
result ; namely, a large increase in public 
good will for insurance. That is going 
to mean confidence in the insurance men 
whom the public knows. They will al- 
most invariably be agents who are affli- 
ated with the National and State Asso- 
ciations and the local board. People will 
regard agents as friends more than ever 
before and will be more willing to give an 
attentive ear to proposals dealing with 
better insurance protection. 

But we are going further still, by as- 
sisting our members to capitalize their 
membership in their trade association. 
To this end we have developed the busi- 
ness building helps which are now fa- 
miliar in the business. The first is our 




















automobile identification certificate, mak- 
ing the service of all members of the 
National Association available to one an- 
cther’s assureds when the latter are 
traveling in their automobiles and re- 
quire an agent’s help. It needs but a little 
reflection to realize how great a confi- 
dence is instilled in the minds of an as- 
sured who has been helped, perhaps 
hundreds of miles away from home by 
some strange agent, merely because of the 
introduction provided by the automobile 
certificate. 

Our policy sticker in two colors is an 
attractive medium of advertising trade 
association membership and_ indicating 
that the emblem of the National Associa- 
tion is the sign of good insurance. More 
and more of our members are using it, 
not only on their policies but on en- 
velopes, literature and in other ways, as 
a business building help. 

Now we have an educational course in 
suretyship in our weekly paper, the 
American Agency Bulletin, conducted in 
conjunction with the Insurance Institute 
of America, Inc. This is bringing to our 
members the background and material for 
development of a field that is profitable, 
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yet not so well known to them as other 
lines. That service will be extended, as 
demands and facilities warrant. 

It is important, from an advertising 
viewpoint alone, that many members 
utilize the certificate and the sticker. The 
greater the distribution of our certificates, 
the more widely the public is served. 
Then the more agents who use our policy 
sticker, the better will be the advertising 
of the National Association’s emblem. 

Thus we have come near to the indi- 
vidual members, and we bring them some 
more direct benefits, through the work of 
our Better Business Methods Commit- 
tee. Its first objective is to give mem- 
bers of the National Association some 
idea of their costs of doing business. A 
comparative analysis of agency expense 
averages has been prepared as a result of 
figures gathered by means of question- 
naires filled out by agencies. In the 
course of this work, the committee found 
that many agents did not have an ade- 
quate accounting plan and, therefore, 
proceeded to develop a system, in order 
that all members might be enabled always 
to have a picture of the true condition of 
their business. 
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Thus we see that the more agents who 
affiliate with the National Association, the 
more we can assist in efficient manage- 
ment of their agencies. In consequence, 
those conducting agencies will have more 
time to devote to service of clients and 
the development of more business. 

There are other objectives included in 
our Five-Year Development Program 
upon which we might touch. But we 
have covered the program in various 
phases as it relates to the members, to 
their organizations, to their companies 
and to the public. We have shown how 
a greater membership in the National As- 
sociation will give us better results, aside 
from those that may reasonably be antici- 
pated from larger numbers. Our Five- 
Year Development Program is not selfish 
in motive or design, though we do desire 
to build a bigger, more influential and 
more service-giving National Association. 
\Ve want to make it a better arm of serv- 
ice to the business and to the public. Our 
campaign, extending over an extended 
period, aims to increase the effectiveness 
of our work by greater numbers and 
more cohesion among the members and 
the various branches of the business. 


Fortieth Anniversary Soon to Be Celebrated by 


HE Actuarial Society of America 

will celebrate next May its 
fortieth anniversary and it has 
accepted the invitation of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company to hold its 
meeting at that time at the home office of 
that company. Its president, James D. 
Craig, is actuary of the Metropolitan Life 
and has for many years taken a deep in- 
terest in the Actuarial Society of which 
his father, James M. Craig, who died in 
1922, was also the president, 1912-1914. 
The society was founded in 1889 and 
had for its object the promotion of 
actuarial sciences by personal intercourse, 
presentation of appropriate papers, dis- 
cussion and such other methods as may 
be found desirable. The membership is 
composed of two classes, fellows and 
associates. Fellows alone may vote, hold 
office, nominate, make and discuss mo- 


Actuarial Society 


tions and generally conduct the business 
of the society. The associate members 
have the right to be present at the regu- 
lar meetings and to present papers ap- 
proved by the council and may join in the 
discussion of papers. 

Today there are only six of the charter 
members living—Thomas B. Macaulay, 
president, Sun Life Insurance Company, 
Canada; William A. Marshall, chairman, 
board of directors, Home Life Insurance 
Company; George White Sanders, con- 
sulting actuary, National Life Insurance 
Company of U. S.; Rufus W. Weeks, 
consulting actuary, New York Life In- 
surance Company ; Daniel H. Wells, con- 
sulting actuary, Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, and Asa S. Wing, 
president, Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. 


(Concluded on page 35) 
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James D. Craic 
President, Actuarial Society of America 
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HOBBY is a peculiar thing. Its 

one of the most serious things 

in life to its victim. For instance, 
we know a man who collects birds’ nests 
and birds’ eggs. 
cross between a hayloft and a biological 
museum. During the summer he spends 
his Saturday afternoons and Sundays out 
in the wilds, armed with a pair of field 
glasses and a little basket slung over his 
shoulder. If some poor bird steps off her 
nest for a few minutes breathing spell she 
is as much the center of attention as a 
star in a musical show. Why, that fellow 
can tell you the family name of all birds 
this side of the Mississippi—what they 
eat for breakfast, when they awaken 
from sleep and when they go on a tear. 





Another fellow collects Indian relics. 
He has a room full of arrow heads, 
of stone and other doo-dads. 
Someday somebody will offer him a wig- 
wam or a canoe and he’ll die of regret be- 
cause he has no place to put it. 

To most of us a hobby is a serious 
thing. We work at it—we play with it. 
It’s with us day and night tempting us on, 
urging us to develop and study it further 
and more intensively. 

The Insurance Advertising Conference 
is a serious hobby with the officers of this 
organization. They are giving to it a 
great deal of their personal time. Many 
phases of constructive work are being 
considered and carried on and I know 
that it takes more than a Saturday after- 
noon and a Sunday of the average hobby- 
ist. 


chunks 


Organized on June 6, 1923 at Atlantic 


His. den looks like a . 








City, each staff of officers since has con- 
tributed its full share to the expansion 
and development of our Conference 
work. Close to three hundred members 
are now listed. These are divided into 
Class A members (advertising manag- 
ers or direct representatives of an insur- 
ance company or companies) and Class 
B members. 

In its quiet way the Conference has 
been going along year after year assist- 
ing and aiding insurance company and 
agents’ organizations in public relations 
work; in doing considerable research and 
study and making suggested plans and 
programs for co-operative advertising. 


‘As a representative body of the insur- 


ance companies in the United States and 
Canada, our advertising members can do 
a great deal individually and collectively 
to promulgate the economics of insurance 
to the general public. 

Most of us will agree that our business 
is less understood by the average person 
than any other type of service or utility. 


CONFERENCE WILLING TO HELP 

Various insurance organizations have 
had proposed to them recently by mem- 
bers the idea or plan to “pool together”’ 
for some kind of educational advertising. 
Oftentimes these groups do not know 
how to get started, how to go about get- 
ting the necessary research work, how 
or what to plan for a series of advertise- 
ments, what they should cost, etc. 


Here is where the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference can step in to offer defi- 
nite ideas, estimates, plans and proposals. 
Without any obligation or pecuniary re- 
turn our organization, through our Com- 
mittee on Public Relations, will be glad 
to give whatever assistance it can to start 
local movements on Co-operative Adver- 
tising. Such work is handled by trained 
and experienced advertising and mer- 
chandising men of the various companies. 
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What Can the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference Do? 


The Conference wants to work more 
closely with the national agency organi- 
zations in their efforts to foster and de- 
velop the idea of teaching the fundamen- 
tals of insurance to students in the public 
schools. 


ON THE 1928-1929 PROGRAM 


Since the I.A.C. is often called upon 
by members from various parts of the 
country for constructive service, which is. 
more or less local in its extent, we feel 
that the officers should have a fairly good 
picture of what these local conditions are 
and what the individual members are try- 
ing to do. Hence it is our idea to visit as. 
many Conference members. as_ possible 
this year. 

The company advertising men who, 
have given so much of their own time 
and service to the Conference deserve 
some form of regular, helpful and con- 
structive data, so the I.A.C. Bulletin was 
started some time ago. 

During this administration we propose 
to keep these issues as full of condensed, 
brass tack, meaty experiences, sugges- 
tions, ideas and items as is possible to 
procure for this purpose upon the various. 
phases of insurance advertising. 


WorKING ON 1929 PROGRAM 


Although ten months away from the 
annual Conference meeting to be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, next October, plans are 
already formulating for the biggest and 
most instructive meeting ever held by this 
body. We hope to have this meeting so 
arranged and balanced as to have a mini- 
mum of general theoretical speakers. The 
members want talkers within the realm 
of their own work—to give us their own 
experiences, their mistakes, their dis- 
coveries, to tell us how, when, what and 
why, to state facts and figures which will 
be something definite and concrete for 
the members to take away. 


















It is planned to again have the regular 
company advertising displays at Cleve- 
land, only they will be more complete in 
their diversification. A different arrange- 
ment will be tried to get these exhibits 
better attention and inspection. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting dis- 
play to be seen next October will be 
something new and novel in the way of 
sample advertising from insurance com- 


panies in Canada, the British Isles, Ger- 


many, France, Australia, Spain, China 
and Japan. Packages of such display ma- 
terial are already being assembled from 
these foreign companies. 
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MEMBERSHIP IN THE INSURANCE ADVER- 
TISING CONFERENCE 

With more important work to handle 
each year; with insurance advertising be- 
coming more general and more companies 
going into advertising, the Conference 
feels that its membership should grow. 
A campaign to add a minimum of 25 per 
cent to our roster (with the hopes of mak- 
ing it 50 per cent) will be started soon. 
On top of the increase last year this task 
is harder than it would ordinarily seem. 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY TO FUNCTION FOR 
MEMBERS 
An idea presented by a Conference 
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member during the administration of 
Clifford Elvins will be followed through 
for development and action. It is pro- 
posed to have a mail circulation library 
from some city which has an ample stock 
and file of insurance statistics, books, 
magazines and data which can be sup- 
plied to a member who mails in a certified 
credential and pays the rental rate on 
such library material. 

Other projects are being considered or 
worked on at this time which will make 
the I.A.C. better and even more favor- 
ably known in the insurance world. These 
will be announced from time to time. 


Encouraging Younger Members is a Feature of the 
Work of the American Institute of Actuaries 


HE distinctive feature of the 
American Institute of Actuaries 
is that its constitution provides for 
a class of company membership known 
as “Contributing Members.” At the pres- 
ent time 15 Canadian and 130 American 
companies, or a total of 145 life insurance 
companies, are members of the Insti- 
tute. These companies have the right to 
he represented by their nominees at the 
open meetings of the Institute and 
these nominees are privileged under the 
rules of the Institute to present and 
discuss papers and to participate in the 
informal discussions which are an im- 
portant part of the proceedings at the 
conventions. That the company members 
take advantage of their privilege is evi- 
denced by the fact that at the last meet- 
ing of the Institute out of a total at- 
tendance of 160 from all sections of 
Canada and the United States, the com- 
pany members sent to the meeting 60 
nominees. 

That the Institute has provided for 
company memberships and encouraged 
companies to join has had most impor- 
tant effects on the work of the Institute 
The interest of so many company mem- 
bers in the activities of the Institute 
has had a tendency to bring out papers 
and discussions, dealing with practical 
rather than purely theoretical problems. 
An important by-product in our opinion 
has been the development of that good- 
will between the actuarial and the other 
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branches of the business which is so im- 
portant for the good of the business as 
a whole. 

One of the important phases of the 
work of the Institute is its educational 
activities. Each year in April the Ameri- 
can Institute of Actuaries conducts a 
series of twelve examinations at which 
candidates present themselves to test their 
knowledge in pure and actuarial mathe- 
matics and in the practical knowledge of 
the business of insurance. Of these 
twelve examinations the first four are 
devoted to pure mathematics. This year 
945 examination papers were presented 
by candidates for membership of which 
698 papers were for the first four exami- 
nations of the Institute. The Actuar- 
ial Society of America also conducts ex- 
aminations. Many of the younger men 
looking forward to their entrance into the 
profession of actuary present themselves 
for both the examinations of the Actuar- 
ial Society of America and the American 
Institute of Actuaries. In recent years a 
feeling has developed that the holding of 
separate examinations was imposing an 
unnecessary burden upon examiners and 
upon actuarial students. In 1927 the 
president of the Actuarial Society of 
America approached the Institute with 
a suggestion that the best interests of all 
concerned might be served if the two or- 
ganizations conducted the earlier exami- 
nations jointly. In April, 1929, the first 
four examinations of the Institute will 
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be conducted jointly with the Actuarial 
Society under the charge of a commit- 
tee of which Henry Moir, president of 
United States Life Insurance Company, is 
chairman. 


Individual membership in an organiza- 
tion such as the American Institute of Ac- 
tuaries gives a professional standing to 
the individual and by implication gives 
the support of the prestige and traditions 
of that organization to the professional 
activities of the member. The Institute 
has done so much for its members that it 
is only proper and fitting that its mem- 
bers should recognize that debt by uphold- 
ing to the best of their ability the tradi- 
tions of the Institute and by person- 
ally participating in the many activities of 
the Institute. One of these activities is 
the preparation and presentation of pa- 
pers and the older members of the In- 
stitute have fully lived up to their 
obligation to present papers and the pub- 
lished “Record” of the Institute evi- 
dences the splendid character of that 
work. Today there are coming into the 
Institute mew members fresh from 
passing successfully the arduous tests 
imposed by the examinations of the In- 
stitute. These younger men may feel a 
certain diffidence in presenting papers to 
the Institute but the feeling of the In- 
stitute has always been to encourage the 
younger members. 


(Concluded on page 40) 
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ORE than seventy years ago 

Martin Van Buren said: “The 

second sober thought of the peo- 

ple is seldom wrong and always efficient.” 

Believing that the second, sober thought 

of the people about the fire insurance 

business will give them a new insight into 

its value and merits, The National Board 

of Fire Underwriters is attempting a 
public relations program. 


Through its public relations work the 
National Board is endeavoring to present 
a complete story of the principles and 
operations of the stock fire insurance 
companies, for the purpose of creating a 
better understanding of our business and 
obtaining the support of the public along 
constructive lines. When representatives 
of our business have explaired the rela- 
tionship of stock fire ins.trance to all 
economic life there ‘has bzen a hearty re- 
sponse, and good will nas been created. 
We can demonstrate ‘nat stock fire insur- 
ance is one of the great bulwarks of com- 
merce and credit; that it is an honestly, 
efficiently, intelligently and economically 
conducted industry; that in addition to 
furnishing indemnity to the insuring pub- 
lic it is engaged in the constructive proc- 
ess of cutting down the fire waste and 
reducing the cost of insurance as indi- 
cated by the steadily declining average 
annual fire rate; that it is a business of 
taxation ; that it is hampered in many in- 
stances and made more expensive in its 
operations by oppressive legislation; and 
that, finally, it is an institution which is 
entitled to the whole-hearted support, co- 
operation and good will of the public. 


Granted that when we tell our story to 
the public in sufficient detail it is under- 
stood and appreciated, there still remains 
the question, how can this information be 





placed before the greatest number of peo- 
ple most efficiently and at the smallest 
expense? During the whole of one year 
a study was made of newspaper adver- 
tising, in the belief that paid newspaper 
space would ‘reach a larger number of 
people than any other medium. It was 
decided by the Public Relations Commit- 
tee with the approval of the Executive 
Committee and the membership, to intro- 
duce a test program of educational adver- 
tising in the states of Ohio, Missouri, 
Pennsylvania and Alabama. Once a week 
‘advertisements will appear in every daily 
newspaper published in the States chosen. 
It is too early, as yet, to know the result; 
in fact, it may not be possible for the 
stock fire insurance companies to see 
actual results for several years. The word 
advertising, because of its association 
with efforts of a selling nature, poorly 
desoribes our effort. We are not adver- 
tising for more business ; we are attempt- 
ing to educate the public concerning our 
business and this, advertising experts tell 
us, is a novel idea for any industry. 

Any one of th< specific services 
rendered the American people by stock 
fire insurance will be found to compare 
favorably with the public service of any 
other industry; moreover, it can be 
demonstrated that not one, but seven such 
services, are rendered the public by stock 
fire insurance. 


Fire prevention work carried on by 
stock fire insurance is not, in its final 
analysis, primarily a fire insurance prob- 
lem. For the welfare of the country as 
a whole the 229 stock fire insurance com- 
panies which transact the great bulk of 
the fire insurance business have volun- 
tarily undertaken the task of leading the 
forces opposed to the destruction of life 
and property by fire. This they are emi- 
nently fitted to do by the very nature of 
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A Notable Publicity Program 


By W. E. 


General Ma~.ager, National Board of Fire Underwriters 
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their work. Future progress in fire pre- 
vention work depends largely upon the 
degree of cooperation accorded by the 
public in availing themselves of various 
safety devices and measures, and in elimi- 
nating the many known hazards which 
continue to threaten life and property. 

When this is recognized and the stock 


(Concluded on page 40) 





CRIMINAL 


Of all the culprits whoplythe trade /; crime, the arsonist 
is to be most despised. His victims have been legion. 


Togaindishonest dollars for himself the arsonist will sacri- 
fice the life of others and imperil property of untold value. 


But the hand of the law is fairly certain now to seize this 
criminal. Detection and punishment have been brought to 
such a high percentage of success that he has small chance 
of escape. The Arson Squad generally gets its man! 

The Stock Fire Insurance compames, through the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters and its Arson Com- 
mittee, wage relentless war against the arsonist. 

Squads of trained men work quietly and without noise 
or show, 1n co-operation with legal authorities, in every 
state of the Union, to guard the people of America against 
this crime of arson and the practice of incendiarism by 
pyromaniacs and other irresponsible persons. 

The results have been gratifying, and will be even 
more so when the American people realize the menace 
and cost of incendiary fires. 

his 1s but one of many measures employed by the Stock 
Fire Insurance companies in the elimination of fire hazards 
—the conservation of life and property. The Arson Squad 
works constantly with police, fire marshals, fire depart- 
ments and other officials. 

“The Crime of Crimes,” an interesting booklet on arson 
and incendiarism, may be had upon request to 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
85 John Street New York 


A National Organization of Stock Fire 
nsurance Companies 





A SAMPLE OF THE TYPE OF ADVERTISEMENT 
BEING PUBLISHED BY THE NATIONAL BoArD 
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HE past year—the first of my ad- 
ministration—has been necessarily 
one of reconnaissance. It has been 

full of delightful and enlightening experi- 
ences to me personally. The look into the 
future is, however, the thing that fasci- 
nates me more than any recollections of 
the past. As I view the situation, and as 
I see the immediate future of the work 
and activities of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, it seems that there 
are two or three chief objectives to which 
we must devote our principal energies 
during the coming year. The increase in 
our membership, nationally, the develop- 
ment of a still broader basis of coopera- 
tion with the leaders of the great financial 
institutions of the country, and the work- 
ing out of some plan for a national insti- 
tutional advertising campaign for life in- 
surance—these are some of the objectives 
which our association hopes to reach dur- 
ing the coming year. I choose to refer 
specifically to only one of these problems. 
Any resumé of the recent activities of our 
association, or any pre-view of its imme- 
diate future, must bring into bold relief 
this tremendously important feature of 
our program. 

From the time when our association 
organized, in 1913, its education and con- 
servation bureau, and made an exhaustive 
analysis of the then existing situation 
with respect to national advertising, and 
on down through the intervening years, 
the National Association has been study- 
ing this problem. These efforts have met 
with a varying degree of response on the 
part of other insurance organizations, and 
it has seemed at times during that period 
that the idea of institutional advertising 
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Life Underwriters Working for 
Institutional Advertising 


By Rocer B. Hutt 


Managing Director and General Counsel, National Association of Life Underwriters 


for insurance in this country had been to 
all intents and purposes abandoned. For 
some reason, however, there seems to 
have been, in this connection, within the 
past twelve months, a very decided re- 
awakening of the mind, if not the con- 
science, or of our institution as a whole. 
It may possibly be said that this awaken- 
ing culminated, or at least had one 
of its most vivid expressions in the ad- 
dress given by Bruce Barton upon this 
subject at the thirty-ninth annual conven- 
tion of our association held at Detroit last 
September. It was also notable that 
throughout the Detroit. convention, and 
from many divergent angles, there was 
reiterated this new emphasis upon the ad- 
vantages of public education, and public 
understanding of our industry. The 
president elect, Paul F. Clark, of Boston, 
in a short speech to the convention imme- 
diately following his election, placed his 
chief emphasis upon two things, the get- 
ting squarely behind the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters by all the lead- 
ers of the National Association move- 
ment, and the placing before the life fra- 
ternity as a whole the necessity of some 
kind of a campaign of public education. 


NECESSITY FOR PuBLic UNDERSTANDING 

For some time the leaders of big busi- 
ness in this country have been slowly but 
surely coming to a realization that a con- 
tinuance of their success and the improve- 
ment of their service depends upon public 
understanding. The essence of big busi- 
ness today and for tomorrow is going to 
be its essential relation to public service, 
and one of the first ways in which busi- 
ness is going to set itself in its proper 
place as a public servant is going to be 
the promotion of public understanding of 
its methods and its aims. Prejudice is 
born of ignorance and will disappear 
when the facts and economic principles 
of industry are understood. A knowledge 
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of the truth by the people will confuse 
the demagogues as nothing else can do. 
Unjust burdens upon industry, repressive 
and unduly restrictive regulation, the 
menace of interference or even confisca- 
tion through Government competition, the 
taking over of business by the Govern- 
ment to be run “according to the notions 
of an industrially ignorant and socially 
blind coterie of politicans,” all of these 
things will disappear when and if only 
the public can be made to realize what 
must be its own injury through. such 
processes in the way of lessened helpful- 
ness and increased cost. 


Bruce Barton has said, in a recent 
magazine article, and I cannot believe 
that his philosophy is solely inspired by 
the self-interest of his own profession, 
that our industrial structure is exposing 
itself to suspicion, hatred and attack by 
failing to make its intricate processes. 
understood by the great mass of people. 
“Any industry,” says Mr. Barton, “which 
sits supinely by and allows itself to be 
advertised and represented by stock sales- 
men, by politicans hungry for the front 
page, by district attorneys who want to 
be governors, has not right to complain if 
the people condemn what they never have 
been taught to understand.” 


Knowing the facts and the detrimental 
consequences to the public of acts which 
result from a lack of understanding, any 
industry would fail miserably, if it should 
neglect to employ every fair means to off- 
set misrepresentation by knowledge, to re- 
place ignorance with understanding. 


Looking at our business through the 
smoked glasses of ignorance and mis- 
understanding, the American public has 
failed to obtain a correct picture of Amer- 
ican life insurance and of the modern 
underwriter. This has made fertile 
ground for seeds of distrust, suspicion 


(Continued on page 43) 
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re IGHTY oaks from. little 
M acorns grow!” 
A The birth and growth of 


the American Life Convention which it 
is now my great privilege to head as its 
twenty-fourth president aptly proves the 
truth of this age old adage. For the 
birth of the Convention at St. Louis on 
January 30, 1906, was rather humble, but 
fifteen companies being represented at 
the organization meeting, yet this, the 
oldest association of its kind in the world, 
now has a membership of 140 companies. 
These members are from thirty-six 
states, the District of Columbia and 
Canada. The American Life Convention 
is now international in scope but has 
always maintained sacred its democratic 
Coctrines. 

The American Life Convention was 
organized for the purpose of encourag- 
ing, upholding and maintaining the busi- 
ness of life insurance; the dissemination 
of information regarding the science of 
life insurance; the upholding of correct 
principles in the conduct of the business 
of life insurance; the establishment and 
maintenance of confidence between the 
management of the companies compris- 
ing the organization and their policy- 
holders; the correction of any abuses 
which may arise in the methods of trans- 
acting the business of life insurance; the 
promotion of co-operation, acquaintance 
and exchange of ideas among the execu- 
tive officers of its membership, and any 
and all other things incident to the wel- 
fare of insurers, insured and the public 
in relation to the business. 

The American Life Convention deals, 


American Life Convention Is In- 


creasing Its Service and Prestige 


By CLARENCE L, AYRES 


President of the American Life Convention and of the American 


directly or indirectly with almost every 
problem common to life insurance com- 
panies. Not only the Convention proper 
but the Legal, Medical, Financial, Agency 
and Office Management Sections consti- 
tute an open forum where experts in their 
line discuss matters of interest to the 
business as a whole. 

Special and standing committees of the 
Convention investigate important sub- 
jects, gather valuable data and statistics 
which are available to the members. 
Total and permanent disability, sub-stand- 
dard insurance, non-medical underwriting, 
lapsation, aviation, etc., are some of the 
many subjects that are assigned to Con- 
vention committees. 

In addition to these formal activities, 
the opportunity which the Convention 
provides for meeting and mingling with 
the executives of the member companies 
is one of the greatest benefits of mem- 
bership. 

The member companies co-operate in 
the matter of legislation, and much good 
has been accomplished by the Convention 
by its activities in the matter of opposing 
unwise and inimical legislation. In fact 
the American Life Convention has been 
a considerable factor in shaping public 
policy toward life insurance in general. 
The Legislation Bulletin issued regularly 
is of much value to the member compan- 
ies, 

The Convention maintains cordial re- 
lations with the Insurance Departments 
of the various states and has frequently 
been helpful to the companies in matters 
under jurisdiiction of these departments. 

The Legislative Bulletins are issued 
from our general offices in the Shell 
Building, St. Louis, twice a week or of- 
tener when the State legislatures are in 
session, containing outlines of bills intro- 
duced affecting life insurance, the effect 
thereof and the final disposition made of 
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Life Insurance Company, Detroit, Mich. 


same. These bulletins also contain de- 
partmental rulings, Congressional leg's- 
lation and Treasury Department rulings. 

Special bulletins are issued to the mem- 
bers on matters of general interest as they 
arise. 

Another very valuable service which 
the Convention furnishes its members is 
the Legal Bulletins that are issued 
monthly. They contain digests of all 
available opinions of courts of last resort 
in cases affecting life, health and accident 
insurance. This service is of inestimable 
value in view of the fact that it is the 
only publication which segregates for con- 
venient use the latest decisions of interest 
to life companies. 

A card index of insurance laws is also 
furnished all member companies. Brief 
digests of the laws of the United States 
relating to all statutory matters of inter- 
est to life insurance companies appear on 
these cards, as do likewise digests of com- 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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HE National Convention of In- 

surance Commissioners, while in 

itself devoid of legislative or en- 
forcement authority, is unquestionably 
the most effective body in the insurance 
business for the origination and develop- 
ment of legislative reform beneficial to 
the insurance business, viewed from what- 
ever aspect relating to it, whether it be 
the public, the State, the company or the 
agent. 

A study of the proceedings of the Con- 
vention will reveal that in the course of 
the past sixty years practically every 
progressive step which has ultimately re- 
sulted in safeguarding the interests of 
the policyholder, stabilizing the finances 
of the companies, or bettering the condi- 
tion of the agent or broker, has been 
brought about from discussions which 
took place at one of the commissioners 
annual meetings. The adoption of the 
American experience mortality table as a 
standard by life companies, the estab- 
lishment of the unearned premium re- 
serve liability which has insured the 
sound progress of fire insurance com- 
panies, the promulgation of guiding direc- 
tions for the writing of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance which has enabled 
casualty companies of every class equit- 
ably to write this class of business, the 
recognition of the need of sound laws to 
govern reciprocal exchanges and Lloyds, 
and the standardization of laws regulat- 
ing agents and their remuneration, are 
but a few of the many statutes which re- 


A Year In the Annals of the 


Insurance Commissioners 


By CHARLES R. DETRICK 


President, National Convention of Insurance Commissioners 


ceived their motivating influence from 
the commissioners. In their operation 
these laws have been equi-beneficial to 
both insured and insurer and have ef- 
fected a mutual confidence between pub- 
lic, company, and agent, and made possi- 
ble the unprecedented expansion of 
insurance of all classes. 


That these reforms have been insti- 
tuted by the commissioners is to be ex- 
pected because in their position as super- 
vising officers of their respective States 
they view from an impartial angle the 
needs of all the parties entering into the 
insuring contract. They are in a posi- 
tion upon which the law has focused the 
eye of every citizen of their State and to 
them every citizen personally directs his 
appeal for justice or notice of any irregu- 
larities in the insurance business. Simi- 
larly, companies advise them of develop- 
ments in the business which make it 
impossible to continue writing insurance 
with the possibility of profit under re- 
stricting statutes. From the multiplicity 
and continuity of complaints along simi- 
lar lines they are able to guage the nec- 
essity of relief or remedial legislation or 
ruling. 

The past year has been no exception 
and from a perusal of the papers and 
discussions of the different commissioners 
at their spring and fall meetings it will 
be seen that some vital topics were 
brought to the light in open conventions. 
As a result of their careful analysis the 
wheels of legislative enactment will be set 
up in the various States to the end that 
much good will be accomplished to sound 
insurance and to further preclude the 
possibility of unscrupulous managers 
offering unsound coverages to the public. 


At the Rapid City Convention, for ex- 
ample, among the subjects was that of 
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Interstate Insurance, by Commissioner 
C. D. Livingston, of Michigan. In his 
paper, Mr. Livingston outlined the de- 
velopment of business along interstate 
lines, calling attention particularly to the 
growth of the chain store idea in the 
retail trade. To these stores fire in- 
surance coverage is an essential. The 
present laws in the various States are 
patently unable to meet the situation and 
to permit the required simplicity in writ- 
ing a general coverage. To effectively 
cope with the situation Mr. Livingston 
suggested an interstate rating organiza- 
tion which would supervise and stand- 
ardize the writing of interstate business 
and prevent abuses of rate cutting and 
unlicensed operators. 

Under the title of Present Day Marine 
Insurance, Superintendent James A. 
Beha of New York, discussed the re- 
strictions placed on marine carriers and 
suggested remedial legislation by remov- 
ing unnecessary legislative restraints and 
further suggested a plan by which Ameri- 
can companies could be fostered by co- 
operative action among themselves. 

California ranks second in marine in- 
surance and will support a law using the 
District of Columbia and New York laws 
as mobels. 

One of the most pernicious evils which 
is, and ever has been a parasite on legiti- 
mate insurance, is the unlicensed op- 
erator. Sometimes these operators ap- 
pear as brokerage houses, sometimes as 
companies, foreign or American, and 
sometimes in the guise of reciprocals or 
mutuals. How to dispose of these car- 
ciers which have cost the insuring public 
millions of dollars during the past fifty 
years has been ever a vexatious question. 
Commissioner M. A. Freedy of Wiscon- 
sin, in his paper on Unauthorized Insur- 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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constitution of the International As- 

sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters and I am not certain that, 
even were I to read it, I should ‘be inclined 
to believe that it was much more than an 
organization of the men in the casualty 
and surety business for the purpose of 
having at least one annual get-together, 
largely for social purposes. 


I T is some time since I have read the 


MEETINGS ARE ESSENTIAL 

Far from being shocked by any such 
statement of the Association’s purpose, 
every man in the business, in my humble 
opinion, may well join this organization 
and really partake of the benefits which 
come from it as the result of that social 
initercourse. Men who work hard should 
play hard, and in so far as the Associa- 
ticn affords that opportunity it serves a 
good purpose when only that is accom- 
plished. But it accomplishes far more 
because, in playing together, men have a 
chance to exchange thoughts and ideas 
and experiences and the comradeship that 
grows out of a good game of golf does 
far more to dispel suspicion as to another 
company’s plans or actions than almost 
any other means that can be afforded. 


It is a real essential to any large busi- 
ness that there be afforded some general 
ineeting place where problems can be dis- 
cussed, if discussed only in an off-hand, 
friendly way. The shame of the matter, 
as I view it, is, that we are limited ap- 
parently to but one meeting a year, where 
we have the opportunity to get together 
to renew old friendships, to meet in the 


Co-operating for Better Inter- 
Business Relations 


By Epwarp C. SToNnE 


Chairman, Executive Committee, International Association of Casualty and Surety 


delightful atmosphere of good fellowship 
and, incidentally, to discuss various of 
our problems informally. Some would 
say that their time might be better em- 
ployed by having discussions in a formal 
way, but, although inclined to that opin- 
ion some years ago, it seems to me that 
the very informality of the discussions be- 
tween the various members of the Asso- 
ciation accomplishes more good in the 
long run. 

It should not be forgotten, however, 
that interesting speakers have been pro- 
vided at practically all the meetings and 
the very spirit of good-fellowship that 
prevails has enabled the organization to 
extend the welcoming hand to other or- 
ganizations for the purpose of establish- 
ing an acquaintance, which has led or 
will lead to co-operation. No more strik- 
ing instance of this can be shown than 
the case of the invitation extended to 
President Henry of the American Auto- 
mobile Association. All who attended the 
last meeting at White Sulphur Springs 
cannot soon forget the remarkable ad- 
dress which Mr. Henry gave at that time. 
As a result of that meeting, an oppor- 
tunity was afforded for kindred organiza- 
tions in the casualty field to meet in 
pleasant, informal fashion with the ex- 
ecutive committee of the American Auto- 
mobile Association, and something was 
started that was well worth while. 


ASSOCIATION’S VALUE PROVED 

There is no insurance subject before 
the public at large that commands quite 
the attention that is taken up by com- 
pulsory automobile liability insurance. 
Obviously, no two sets of organizations 
could be more interested in that subject 
than those engaged in the casualty busi- 
ness and those who represent the motor- 
ist in every conceivable phase of the use 
of the automobile, whether for pleasure 
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purposes or in manufacture. Any asso- 
ciation, therefore, whose activities re- 
sulted in two big organizations or two 
kinds of business getting together for the 
purpose of trying to solve this problem 
and get somewhere with a constructive 
plan cannot be said to be a failure, and 
if in no other way the International As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers has proved its value, it has here 
established that it is entitled to the con- 
fidence of insurance men and has made 
itself really worth while. 

In every business there should ‘be some 
organization which can be made the 
vehicle of affording the opportunity of 
meeting other organizations on some com- 
mon ground to work out common prob- 
lems. 

Because of its very social nature, there 
seems to be no organization in connection 
with the insurance business so admirably 
adapted to accomplish this as the Inter- 
national Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. 

In the great complexity of business to- 
day insurance is a greater necessity than 
ever before. Not only does the credit of 
the nation rest upon sound insurance, but 
the average business man’s mind, by 
proper and sound insurance, may be re- 
lieved of worries and his attention better 
devoted to his own (business and the suc- 
cessful carrying on of it. Every con- 
ceivable kind of business is almost in- 
separably connected in some fashion with 
insurance and each particular business 
undoubtedly has its own separate problem 
so far as insurance is concerned. Ob- 
viously, there ought to be some society 
which can be availed of for the purpose 
of arriving at better understandings when 
differences arise between insurance in- 
terests on the one hand and, on the other, 
the business interests that insurance is 
supposed to serve. There should be 
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some clearing house for these differences 
or some means afforded whereby there 
may be the opportunity of arriving at 
soine friendly discussion of the matter 
which will end in its proper solution. 


An Arp TO UNDERSTANDING 


I am firmly convinced that the Inter- 
national Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters can serve and does 
serve as a most helpful aid in bringing 


about a better understanding not only 
among the insurance men themselves, but 
between insurance on the one hand and 
the various business interests it is trying 
to serve on the other. No more fitting il- 
lustration of the real purpose of the or- 
ganization as time has worked it out can 
be afforded than that so strikingly illus- 
trated by the invitation to Mr. Henry of 
the American Automobile Association. 

I feel that an apology is due for the 
presentation of these ideas by someone 


other than the extremely brilliant and able 
president of the Association, Mr. F. J. 
O’Neill. His absence in the West appar- 
ently made it necessary for the editor to 
call upon someone else; and I humbly 
apologize for my effort. 

This article would not be complete, 
however, without my paying my personal 
tribute to the energetic personality ot the 
president, who, I am sure, will carry the 
Association to new heights in accomplish- 
ing whatever may be its real purposes. 


Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest Is 
Steeped in Tradition 


HE first meeting of the Fire Un- 
derwriters Association of the 
Northwest was held at Dayton, 

Ohio, February 22, 1871. It is proper 
that the names of those who attended this 
initial gathering, the honored fathers of 
the association, should be published. 
They probably never dreamed that fifty- 
seven years later an association of over 
1400 members would be asked to convene 
at the annual meeting. They are: J. S. 
Reed, Ohio State agent of the Security 
of New York, and Merchants of Hart- 
ford; W. F. Fox, Ohio State agent of the 
Putnam of Hartford; G. K. Snider, gen- 
eral agent of the Underwriters; C. W. 
Marshall, Ohio State agent of the Home 
of New York; Jacob Peetry, general 
agent of the Home of Columbus, Ohio; 
J. P. Vance, Ohio State agent of the In- 
surance Company of North America; 
James A. Daniels, Ohio State agent of the 
Hartford; R. S. Sayers, special agent of 
the Home of New York; J. W. Boyd, 
special agent of the Home of New York; 
C. Kk. Drew, special agent of the Hart- 
ford; W. H. Wiltsie, State agent in In- 
diana and Ohio for the Continental; A. 
C. Blodgett, Michigan State agent for the 
Franklin of Philadelphia; J. J. Shepherd, 
asst. secretary Cleveland Insurance Com- 
pany of Cleveland; Ohio; E. P. Fore- 
man, special agent of the Lamar Insur- 
ance Company of Chicago, and C. E. 
Bliven, Ohio state agent of the Manhat- 
tan Insurance Company of New York. 
Of these, Mr. Reed was first president ; 
Mr. Douglas, the vice-president, and Mr. 
Bliven the secretary and treasurer. Mr. 


By O. E. GreeEN, President 


Fox later became secretary of the asso- 
ciation. Mr. Blodgett was the second 
president, and the other founders were 
later honored by making Mr. Marshall 
president in 1875, Mr. Bliven in 1877, 
and Cyrus K. Drew in 1884. 

At the second meeting the association 
began to develop its working policy. Reso- 
lutions were adopted opposing the turning 
over of adjustments to local agents and 
insisting that these be made by company 
men, recommending the organization of 
local boards, and urging increases of rates 
wherever they were found to be inade- 
quate, with the encouragement of a 
higher standard of practice. The late H. 
H. Walker, for many years the sole sur- 
vivor in active membership of that first 
year, offered a resolution which would 
sound strange to the large city agents of 
today, deprecating the practice of some 
companies in paying more than 15 per 
cent commission, and styling it a mere 
temporary bid for business. That meth- 
ods have changed little in fifty years 
is shown by the fact that this resolution 
was tabled. Now it would be referred to 
the large cities committee, which would 
amount to the same thing. 

The growing importance of the asso- 
ciation was recognized by a committee 
from the Board of Underwriters, which 
asked for cooperation in curing the de- 
moralized conditions then in fire insur- 
ance. It was reported that in March the 
first state board had been organized in 
Ohio, closely followed by Michigan and 
Indiana. Discussions had to do chiefly 
with rates, commissions, adjustments and 
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the necessity of organizing field men and 
agents into state and local boards, for 
the making of rates and the maintenance 
of good practice. 

One of the resolutions adopted at the 
third meeting, July 17, 1872 requested 
the National Board to adopt a system of 
schedule rating in place of the flat rates 
then in force, foreshadowing the interest 
the West has always taken in the schedule 
system of rating. 

The association underwent several 
changes of names. The original title was 
“The Association of State Agents and 
Adjusting Fire Insurance Agents of the 
Northwest.” This was changed in 1872 
to “The Association of the Northwest, 
Auxiliary to the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters.” The present name was 
adopted in 1875. 

The early meetings were devoted en- 
tirely to discussions of conditions in the 
field, with important committee reports, 
but with no set papers. In 1873, when 
R. J. Smith became president, he inaugu- 
rated the practice of delivering a presi- 
dent’s address, reviewing the general situ- 
ation. The reading of papers was in- 
augurated in 1875, when Thomas S. 
Chard, of the Fireman’s Fund, read a 
paper on “Morais and Moral Hazard as 
Related to Fire Underwriting” and 
Charles Lyman Case one on “Spontaneous 
Combustion.” As legislative matters were 
dropped more attention was paid to the 
reading of educational papers, and for 
thirty-five years practically the present 
form of program has been followed. 

(Concluded on page 55) 
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The Why of the Association of 
Life Agency Officers 


By Frank H. Sykes, Chairman 


a brief word on The Association of 
Life Agency Officers, that the man 
from Mars may know what it is all about. 

Life insurance is highly competitive. 
This is true, also it is good. It always 
has been true but it has not always been 
so good, for there is a kind of competi- 
tion that is wholesome and, broadly speak- 
ing, very helpful, while on the other hand 
there is a kind of competition that is 
harmful and destructive. A few years 
ago there was a good deal of this latter 
sort of competition among life companies. 
This was not felt by the men whose job 
it was to invest life insurance funds. The 
medical directors knew nothing of it. It 
played no part in the life and work of the 
legal department. But every member of 
the agency department, from the most 
humble carrier of a rate book to the vice- 
president in charge, very keenly felt and 
was affected by a competition that was 
rarely friendly and often openly hostile. 
Indeed, this condition sometimes crystal- 
ized into a cordial dislike between particu- 
lar companies. 

What was the reason for all this? Well, 
doubtless there were many reasons, some 
of them more foolish than others, but the 
principal reason was the very simple fact 


I HAVE been asked to set down here 





Fortieth Anniversary Soon to Be 
Celebrated by Actuarial Society 
(Concluded from page 26) 

During the past year the growth of the 
society ‘has been satisfactory. Naturally 
it is not what can be described as great 
since it is far from an easy matter to pass 
the rigid examinations that are necessary 
before a man may attain to membership. 
As of August 15, last, the membership 
was 480, consisting of 255 fellows and 
225 associate members, a gain for a year’s 
period of 14 fellows and 30 associates. 





that for the most part the agency man- 
agers of the companies had never met 
each other. All through the years they 
had been looking out across a lot of men- 
tal barbed wire and trenches and regard- 
ing the other fellow as an enemy. When 
people are regarded as enemies, they usu- 
ally live up to the part and the virus of 
misunderstanding runs on out among 
their associates. One day it dawned upon 
a few agency officers that it wouldn’t be 
a bad idea to get together, so a meeting 
was called. Each man there was pleasant- 
ly surprised to find that the other fellow 
hadn’t any horns, but, on the contrary, 
seemed possessed of many admirable 
qualities and was really worth knowing. 
The next year and the next an increasing 
number of agency officers ventured to 
look in on the movement, until the num- 
ber of companies now represented has 
reached one hundred and ninety. 

And out of it all has come a perfectly 
natural human reaction. When worth- 
while men meet together, break bread to- 
gether, and really get to know each other, 
hostility gives way to mutual understand- 
ing and friendly accord. This new feel- 
ing is reflected among subordinates and 
begins to permeate the whole organiza- 
tion. That is exactly what has happened 





and the entire agency system of life in- 
surance is better because of The Associa- 
tion of Life Agency Officers. Not that 
we have arrived at the terminal of Utopia 
—not that, by any means—but we have at 
least passed a few way stations and we 
are definitely moving on toward cleaner 
competition for business and for men, and 
certainly more pleasant relationships 
among the life insurance companies of 
the United States and Canada. 


Add to that a lot of constructive edu- 
cational work, and crown it all with the 
splendid contribution that has been made 
to the advancement of life insurance by 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau—an outgrowth of this Agency Offi- 
cers’ group—and you have an organiza- 
tion that has not only justified its exist- 
ence, but has proven itself a positive in- 
fluence for good in the life insurance 
world. 








The society holds meetings semi-annu- 
ally and in addition at frequent intervals 
it engages in general mortality investiga- 
tions and in the investigation of the 
mortality of different classes of risks. 
The members of the society have assisted 
in the establishment and conduct of edu- 
cational courses in colleges and universi- 
ties and each year it conducts examina- 
tions in actuarial service. One striking 
instance of the fact that it is a progressive 
organization is shown by the appointment 
of a committee of which Ray D. Murphy, 
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vice-president and assistant actuary, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, is chairman, to study the 
question of aviation. The committee 
expects to consult with the authorities at 
Washington and its report will be pre- 
sented at the spring meeting. The present 
officers of the society, in addition to Presi- 
dent Craig, are Edward B. Morris and 
John G. Parker, vice-presidents; John 
S. Thompson, secretary; Edward W. 
Marshall, treasurer, and John M. Laird, 
editor of transactions. 
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trusted with a very grave obligation. 
To begin with, they must make cer- 
tain that every beneficiary who properly is 
entitled to payment receives such pay- 
ment. At the same time, they must use 


I NSURANCE claim executives are en- 


every proper safeguard for the protection 
of their policyholders. There are a very 
few but very active individuals of our 
citizenry who attempt to make a living by 
presenting extravagant and improper 
claims. Through efforts to suppress their 
activities, they recently have come into 
considerable prominence and the general 
public, consequently, has begun to appre- 
ciate that insurance companies have some- 
thing to do besides collecting premiums. 
Be that as it may, claim departinents still 
are and always will be faced with the tre- 
mendous problem of weeding out the 
black sheep. To make their task still 
harder, they confront the fact that upon 
their success depends in no small measure 
the reputation and goodwill of their com- 
panies. The day may well come when 
claim departments will be listed under the 
general heading of “Sales Promotion.” 


EFFICIENT INVESTIGATION NEEDED 

Outside of financial strength, the great- 
est selling point that an insurance com- 
pany can muster is prompt action on 
claims. It makes no difference whether 
the claims be paid or denied; so long as 
the action is prompt the generality of 
policyholders is satisfied. There must, of 
course, be unvarying justice but, other 
things being equal, speed is the most 
prized attribute of a claim department. A 
delay in reaching settlement may be as 


Claim Settlement is Sales Promotion 


By Harry P. GALLAHER 


President, International Claim Association 


costly to a company as the denial of a 
claim which later requires payment. 

The strongest weapon of the claim de- 
partment is investigation. A department 
which has an efficient investigation staff 
subsidiary to it, or at its disposal, can it- 
self operate efficiently and build up a very 
enviable reputation for the company 
which it serves. It would be folly to pay 
claims blindly, without taking steps to de- 
termine whether or not the injuries or dis- 
abilities claimed actually exist and 
whether or not they are of the severity 
described by the claimant. It would be 
folly, too, if the theory were adopted that 
all claims are questionable. The only safe 
way is to investigate; to know what the 
status of all claims is and what kinds of 
people are being dealt with. 

During the course of investigation, the 
dishonest agent as well as the dishonest 
examiner is detected and exposed. Care- 
ful, conscientious agents have nothing to 
fear. The agent who objects to investiga- 
tion on the ground that it impairs the 
goodwill of himself and his company in 
the locality, cannot sustain his objection 
with facts. Indeed, the reverse is true. 
The honest insuring public has greater 
confidence in the company which takes 
measures to safeguard its treasury by 
scrutinizing all claims made upon it. The 
knowledge that claims will be investigated 
thoroughly has a strong deterrent effect 
upon those who might be tempted to prac- 
tice fraud. 

The demand for insurance of all kinds 
has grown tremendously in the past few 
decades and it continues to grow with 
gathering momentum. New types of cov- 
erage are being written almost daily. The 
insurance contract has been undergoing a 
process of liberalization since the begin- 
ning of this century. Now we are con- 
fronted with the problem of insuring air- 
craft, airports, pilots and passengers. 
These coverages will be in great demand 
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before very long. Some companies have 
already started writing them and all com- 
panies are studying the problem and gath- 
ering data as rapidly as possible. 


CLAIM ProBLtEMS ACUTE 

The net result of all this is that the se- 
lection of risks has become a very difficult 
and a highly technical process. On all 
sides we hear the griefs of underwriters 
and examiners. From claim men we have 
not heard so much, but who will say that 
their problems are not equally as acute as 
those of the underwriters? With liberal- 
ized contracts have come liberalized inter- 
pretations of the various clauses embod- 
ied in them. This condition increases the 
difficulty of the claim man in reaching 
agreeable settlements. 

There will, of course, always be a large 
number of claims which require consider- 
able time for thorough consideration, but 
the percentage of these to the total of 
claims presented is very small. The con- 
stant improvement and acceleration of 
service which is taking place among the 
investigators will tend to decrease the 
number of such deferred settlements still 
further. Improvements in the various 
claim departments will also tend to re- 
cuce handling time. 

Misunderstanding as to the real pur- 
pose of claim departments has always 
been rife. In this enlightened day the 
misunderstanding is nearly as serious as 
it has ever been. Large portions of the 
general public regard the claim depart- 
ment as a means instituted by insurance 
companies to avoid just liability. Such 
people fail altogether to recognize the fact 
that insurance companies, like all other 
business firms, must watch expenditures 
very closely. No sound company and no 
sound insurance executive wishes to avoid 
the payment of just demands. But in or- 


(Concluded on page 38) 
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Functions of the Health and Accident 
Underwriters Conference 


By Watson PowELL, President 


. 


HOOVER has said: “The trade 

association as a facility for the 
promotion and self-regulation of industry 
and commerce has become, by reason of 
its scope and activity, an important 
American business institution. R 
The purpose and aim of the trade asso- 
ciation then is to deal with all questions 
of general application in the branch of 
industry or commerce it serves, and so to 
develop its field that the enterprises in it 
may be conducted with the greatest ef- 
ficiency and economy. ”’* 

Thus, in this definition of the purpose 
of a trade association, an excellent state- 
ment of the function of the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference in the 
insurance ‘business has been given. The 
Conference is a trade association dealing 
with questions of general application in 
the business of accident and health insur- 
ance and directing its efforts towards con- 
ducting that business with the greatest 
ficiency and economy.”’* 


P RESIDENT-ELECT HERBERT 


The Conference as an organization is 
a true cross-section of the accident and 
health business—being composed of all 
the various types of companies doing an 
accident and health business and issuing, 
through these companies, every form of 
disability coverage from the weekly pre- 
mium industrial policy, costing a few 
cents a week, to the broadest and most 
expensive non-cancellable form. Certainly 
of the many classes of insurance within 
the casualty branch, accident and health 
is the most diversified. The Conference 
is “non-sectarian” as to stock, mutual, 
assessment and fraternal types of carriers 
and as to classes of business, and for this 
reason its functionary powers are not 
only impartial but comprehensive. 

It is impossible in a short article of this 
kind to go into the minute details and 
problems which face the accident and 


(*) Introduction: Trade Association Activities: U. S. 
Department of Commerce, 1923. 





health business and I can only enumer- 
ate in a broad, general way the funda- 
mental functions of an organization such 
as the Conference. 


BusINEss RELATIONS 


Perhaps the most important function 
is the constant consideration of business 
relations between its members. It is 
charged with the responsibility of estab- 
lishing and maintaining a feeling of good 
will and harmony ‘between members, it 
offers the opportunity for frank discus- 
sion of common problems, it encourages 
the exchange of ideas and the formation 
of new ones, it regulates honest competi- 
tion between members and it creates a 
stabilizing influence over the accident and 
health business generally. 

It is only through individuals that the 
functions of members in an organization 
may ‘be exercised, and the Conference, 
by bringing these individuals together at 
annual meetings, is the medium for the 
establishment of better business relations. 
An opportunity is offered at our annual 
meetings for personal contact between in- 
dividual members and this results in pro- 
ducing a friendly spirit of co-operation 
that could be gained in no other way. 

Not so many years ago the industrial 
accident and health business was threat- 
ened with demoralization, if not destruc- 
tion, because of unethical competition 
and because of this condition the Con- 
ference formulated a Code of Ethics 
setting up certain standards of business 
conduct which have been recognized 
generally by all companies engaged in the 
industrial business. This code has served 
admirably to maintain harmonious rela- 
tions between members. 


SIMPLIFICATION AND STANDARDIZATION 


Waste in the accident and health busi- 
ness is acknowledged. Much has been ac- 
complished in the past to eliminate waste 
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and still more can be accomplished in the 
future. The Conference Manual of classi- 
fication of risks is an example of the 
elimination of waste in our business by 
standardization. Many years of unceasing 
effort were necessary to produce a stand- 
ard manual classifying accident risks, but 
the resulting economy and efficiency of 
such a manual are attested by the fact that 
this manual is now used by approximately 
300 companies. 


Two years ago the Conference took 
another step toward standardization when 
a special committee brought out a report 
recommending uniform phraseology for 
certain provisions of the accident and 
health policy. This may be called a step 
toward the establishment of a standard 
form of accident and health contract and 
[ am not so uncertain but that today a 
trend in this direction is highly desir- 
able. Surely accident and health execu- 
tives recognize the tremendous waste in 
our business produced by the present 
multiplicity of policy forms. We are con- 
tinually trying to give the public “some- 
thing different” to the end that our 
agents will have a slightly more attrac- 
tive commodity to sell and will be able to 
sell more than their competitors. Is it 
any wonder that members of the public 
(and perhaps we ourselves) are confused 
as to exactly what we are actually insur- 
ing? It is difficult sometimes to explain 
to a layman just why he should be paid 
twice as much indemnity when injured 
by an automobile as when injured to the 
same extent by an ordinary fall. 


If the Health and Accident Underwrit- 
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ers Conference accomplishes nothing else 
in the next five years except to inaugu- 
rate a program tending toward simplifi- 
cation and standardization in our busi- 
ness, it will have functioned well. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


The Conference is peculiarly well fitted 
to collect, digest and present facts con- 
cerning accident and health insurance 
legislation. As stated previously it repre- 
sents a comparatively large number of 
units in its membership. It is in a posi- 
tion to be accorded an impartial consider- 
ation in legislative matters that could not 
be given to an individual company. 
Greater uniformity of State laws in re- 
gard to accident and health insurance is 
desirable and to this end the Conference 
can well direct its efforts and energy. 


STATISTICS 

The collection, compilation, preparation 
and dissemination of statistical material 
concerning accident and health insurance 
is a function to which the Conference 
has devoted a great deal of time and 
money and which is of known value to its 
members. It is impossble for insurance 
executives to form vital judgments as to 
their future course of action unless they 
are informed with facts concerning their 
business. Accident and health statistics, 
however, present no absolute and well 
defined rule for securing an underwrit- 
ing profit and business success. The 
greatest value of statistics to accident 
and health executives is obtained by those 
qualified to interpret their real signifi- 
cance as to indicated tendencies. The sta- 
tistical services of the Conference are 
conducted primarily for the benefit of its 
members but this function renders a ser- 
vice for the good of the entire business. 


Pusiic RELATIONS 

An insurance organization serves the 
best interests of its members only when 
it serves the best interests of the public. 
The Conference has been engaged for 
some time in a study leading to the adop- 
tion of a practical plan of establishing 
better and more friendly relations with 
the average American citizen. Whether 
this can be accomplished by institutional 
advertising or by one of several other 
plans is a debatable question. Certainly 
it cannot be denied that our business does 
not have the full confidence of the public. 

The remedy may be found in a more 


careful and intensive education of our 
home office employees and agents first; 
then some method must be developed to 
bridge over the gap of misunderstanding 
between our business and the public so 
that the same attitude and degree of 
confidence will be given to us that has 
been given to the life insurance business. 
This change cannot be brought about 
over night but must be the result of care- 
ful analysis and study. I deem it to be 
a mandatory function of the Conference 
to bring about a more friendly attitude 
toward the business of accident and 
health insurance. 





Claim Settlement Is Sales 
Promotion 
(Concluded from page 36) 


der that fraudulent and unjust claims may 
be denied, all claims must be scrutinized. 


AssociATION PLAys IMporRTANT PART 

The part played by the International 
Claim Association should not be underes- 
timated. This association is doing in the 
field of claims what the various under- 
writers’ associations have done in their 
own fields. It is welding claim practice 
irito a homogeneous method. It is placing 
the stigma of unified disapproval upon the 
few companies which are lax in the 
handling of claims and it is demonstrat- 
ing to life insurance men the fact that 
their interests are very slightly dissimilar 
to the interests of the accident and health 
companies. And, finally, it is endeavoring 
to make agents, policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries see that in the vast majority of 
cases, claims are promptly handled and 
properly settled. 





An Examination of the Insurance 
Institute of America 
(Concluded from page 23) 


by the fact that the Institute has at pres- 
ent one hundred sixty-five corporate 
members. This interest and belief in the 
movement on the part of the high offi- 
cers is reflected in the attitude of the 
Juniors, as evidenced by the fact that 
every year more students sit for the ex- 
aminations and show a keen interest and 
steady persistence in completing the 
course and winning the Final Certificate 
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of the Institute. That this will be to their 
financial advantage is no doubt respon- 
sible for a large part of their zeal. 
Would it not seem, therefore, that the 
Insurance Institute of America, Incorpo- 
rated, holds the key to progress insurance- 
wise, and that the application of this key 
to the door guarding its storehousé of 
knowledge opens to the student a vista to 
which he cannot afford to close his eyes? 





American Life Convention Is 
Increasing Its Service and 
Prestige 
(Concluded from page 31) 
missioners’ rulings, opinions of attorneys 
general and important court decisions 
construing the statutes. The digest is di- 
vided alphabetical into states and each 
state in turn is arranged in alphabetical, 

topical order. 


Members of the Convention are at all 
times at liberty to communicate with the 
secretary's office on subjects pertaining 
to life insurance, such as taxes, litigation, 
company practice, etc., and much valu- 
able information is obtained by member 
companies in this way. In fact it has 
been the endeavor of the American Life 
Convention to always give every possible 
assistance to member companies with the 
scope of the organization. 

The original conference which called 
the organization meeting of the American 
Life Convention was held in Chicago, II1., 
on ‘December 5, 1905, but the actual or- 
ganization of the Convention took place 
at St. Louis on January 30, 1906. Fif- 
teen companies were represented at that 
meeting which was held in the Hotel Jef- 
ferson, which by a curious twist of fate 
adjoins the present headquarters of the 
American Life Convention. 

The Legal Section of the Convention 
was organized at the annual meeting held 
at Indianapolis, Ind., in 1907, and the 
Medical Section at the Des Moines meet- 
ing in IQIO. 

For many years these were the only 
sections of the Convention, but at Dallas, 
Tex., in 1927, the very important Finan- 
cial Section came into being while in St. 
Louis during our twenty-third annual 
meeting the first sessions of the newly or- 
ganized Agency and Office Management 
Sections were held. 
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N order to most efficiently represent 
the interests of its membership, com- 
prising 1600 chambers of commerce 

and trade associations with an underlying 
membership of 900,000 individuals, firms 
and corporations, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States has divided all 
business into nine major divisions, one 
of which is insurance. Each of these divi- 
sions has two representatives on the 
Board of Directors, a committee consist- 
ing of outstanding men who act in an 
advisory capacity, and a staff which ren- 
ders service in its field to the entire mem- 
bership of the Chamber and makes the 
necessary investigations and recommenda- 
tions for the consideration and approval 
by member organizations in formulating 
policies. Once a policy has been estab- 
lished by the organization members, the 
interested department or departments 
then function to put it into effect. 


This method of organization insures 
consideration and action upon matters af- 
fecting the welfare of business generally 
as well as its component parts. Further- 
more, it is so designed that any action 
taken should be based upon constructive 
lines. The faith of insurance in the Na- 
tional Chamber and its willingness to co- 
operate for the common good of all busi- 
ness is evidenced by the fact that thirty- 
four national and state insurance organi- 
zations have become organization mem- 
bers of the Chamber and nearly four 
hundred of our leading fire, life and cas- 
ualty insurance companies have become 
associate or individual members. 


United States Chamber of Commerce 
Co-operates for Good of All Business 


By TERRENCE F. CUNNEEN 


Manager, Insurance Department 


The Insurance Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States furnishes a three-fold service— 
first, insurance is brought into close con- 
tact with the other forms of business as 
represented by their respective depart- 
ments and clientele of the Chamber; 
second, policyholders, comprising the vast 
underlying membership of the Chamber, 
are enabled to have a better understand- 
ing and appreciation of insurance; and, 
third, the entire institution of insurance 
is afforded a common meeting ground 
where problems of general interest in the 
business may be thrashed out and solved. 
From its very set-up the Department is 
in a position to function uniquely, not 
enly to the insurance world but to busi- 
ness in general. 

The program of the Department has 
been built upon insurance education, in- 
surance legislation and the conservation 
of our life and property resources. The 
business man with a reasonable under- 
standing of the principles of insurance, 
acquired through proper informatory ma- 
terial, will not be slow to act upon pro- 
posals inimical to insurance and himself. 
As an understanding of any subject pre- 
cedes an appreciation of it, the educa- 
tional and legislative proposals are closely 
inter-related. Conservation, inasmuch as 
it is of vital interest to insurance and 
policyholders, likewise is a part of the 
program of the department. 


EDUCATION 

Publications—The educational program 
of the Insurance Department is designed 
to bring about a more thorough under- 
standing by policyholders of the services 
of insurance as well as the important 
part it plays in the development of our 
husiness and community life. A number 
of bulletins are issued annually on various 
insurance subjects, each prepared with 
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the idea of throwing light upon points 
likely to be misunderstood by or unknown 
to policyholders. The responses to this 
educational material throughout the coun- 
try clearly indicate the interests of busi- 
ness men when approached in an unbiased 
manner. 

Individual Service—The Department, 
furthermore, each year receives hundreds 
of service requests from organization 
members, insurance associations, com- 
panies, policyholders and educational in- 
stitutions. Many of them involve detailed 
study and investigation while others may 
be answered by return mail. 


National Insurance Notes—News let- 
ters are also distributed to interested 
member insurance companies. These 
deal with a wide variety of subjects, but 
usually involve information on insurance 
conditions abroad, decisions of the U. S. 
Supreme Court affecting insurance or 
rulings by federal bureaus or agencies. 
Frequently the data given are of such a 
nature that they would not be made 
available publicly in any other way. 


LEGISLATION 

Federal Activities—One of the fore- 
most illustrations of co-operation between 
the component parts of business is the 
constant effort made by the National 
Chamber to prevent the government from 
encroaching into fields of business which 
private initiative is able to administer. 
The fact that insurance has not escaped 
the possibility of encroachment was evi- 
denced last year by various bills intro- 
duced in state legislatures and in the 
United States Congress. In the latter 
two measures were proposed to place the 
government in the marine insurance busi- 
ness for the purpose of creating a rein- 
surance fund. The National Chamber 
persistently expressed its opposition to 
the proposals. While legislation was 








finally enacted which extended the sphere 
of governmental participation in marine 
insurance with respect to coverage of the 
Shipping Board’s interests, the reinsur- 
ance fund proposals failed. The Cham- 
ber will continue to give its attention to 
any similar measure that may be intro- 
duced. 

The National Chamber, in co-operation 
with local business men’s organizations 
and others, supported the principles em- 
bodied in a workmen’s compensation 
measure for the District of Columbia. 
After years of endeavor this bill was 
enacted by Congress into law this year. 
Another bill for a monopolistic state 
workmen’s compensation fund, the prin- 
ciples of which were vigorously opposed 
by the Chamber, was rejected. 

The National Chamber at its annual 
meeting in 1927 also adopted a resolution 
favoring the co-ordination of the public 
health activities of the federal govern- 
ment. A bill with principles in agree- 
ment with the policies of the Chamber 
passed both the House and Senate dur- 
ing the last session of Congress but was 
vetoed by the President because of cer- 
tain minor provisions. 

State Activities—The National Cham- 
ber is likewise committeed by its organi- 
zation members to a number of principles 
relating to insurance which are either in 
accord with or opposed to certain legis- 
lative proopsals periodically advanced in 
the various States. The Insurance De- 
partment has persistently opposed the 
enactment of monopolistic state work- 
men’s compensation funds. It also func- 
tions in keeping its members informed 
regarding the liberalizing trend of com- 
pensation benefits. 

The Chamber has supported the prin- 
ciple that compulsory automobile liability 
insurance will not afford the remedy for 
the situation it is designed to correct. It 
is closely following the operations of the 
Massachusetts compulsory automobile lia- 
bility insurance law as well as the financial 
responsibility laws of the other New Eng- 
land States. 

In an endeavor to reduce the number 
of automobile thefts, the Insurance De- 
partment has been active in promoting 
the adoption of appropriate anti-theft 
laws. The enactment of the Uniform 
Vehicle Code has been urged as a means 
of checking the constantly mounting toll 
of automobile accidents, while one fea- 
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ture of the anti-theft act of the Code has 
also been presented as an alternative for 
a certification of automobile title law. 

The Chamber is committed to the prin- 
cipal that special state insurance taxes 
should be reduced to the total in each 
State as will adequately support the 
State’s insurance departmental super- 
vision. Constant attention and study are 
given this commitment. 

The co-operation of the Department in 
the enactment of adequate laws for birth 
and death registration has been given in 
a number of States. Nevada and South 
Dakota alone now do not have proper 
registration laws. 


CONSERVATION 

The main cost factor in insurance is 
losses. In the final analysis, however, 
only policyholders can reduce them. A 
systematic effort has been made by the 
Insurance Department to stress to or- 
ganization members the importance of 
losses due to fire, accidents and disease. 

Fire Prevention—Fire prevention, es- 
pecially, is a major feature on the pro- 
grams of hundreds of chambers of com- 
merce. Today over 600 of these organi- 
zations are enrolled in the Inter-Cham- 
ber Fire Waste Contest which is spon- 
sored jointly by the National Fire Waste 
Council and the Insurance Department 
of the Chamber. The results of the 
1927 Contest showed that three hundred 
and thirty cities submitted complete re- 
ports, representing a concurrent decrease 
in property loss last year of $12,000,000. 


In addition to the Contest, other fire 
prevention activities of the Council have 
also been stressed which include studies 
and reports on specific fire hazards and 
fire prevention activities. Bulletins and 
informatory material on various phases 
ot fire prevention work have been pre- 
pared and widely disseminated. The In- 
surance Department has likewise partici- 
pated in a co-operative movement to se- 
cure enactment of the Model Arson Bill, 
which has now been enacted by fifteen 
States. 

Health Conservation and Accident Pre- 
vention—The health program which is 
being developed by the Insurance Depart- 
ment in co-operation with other national 
organizations has for its goal the enlist- 
ment of every chamber of commerce 
throughout the country in a program of 
health and life conservation. In order to 
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assist chamber of commerce health com- 
mittees, the Department has been issuing 
a series of health bulletins containing sug- 
gestions for specific activities. 

A tabulation of accident prevention 
committees among organization members 
shows that many have been carrying on 
activities pertaining to safety, particularly 
with reference to street and highway traf- 
fic. The Department has given its con- 
tinued support to accident prevention 
and at present is engaged in a compila- 
tion of such statistics. 


CONCLUSION 

This summary presents the high spots 
of the activities of the Insurance De- 
partment. In carrying out its program 
the Department at all times has had avail- 
able the services of its Insurance Com- 
mittee, which has given unselfishly of 
its time, ability and experience. Like- 
wise it has had the co-operation of or- 
ganization members as is indicated by the 
fact that 637 of them have reported com- 
mittees created to engage in one or more 
of the activities enumerated above. 





Encouraging Younger Members 
Is Feature of American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries 
(Concluded from page 28) 

At the last meeting of the Institute 
it was decided to give concrete expression 
to this feeling by offering each three years 
a prize of $100, open to members within 
seven years of passing associateship ex- 
aminations, for the best paper presented 
to the Institute. The Board of Gov- 
ernors has the final say as to whether a 
participant in the competition for this 

prize is worthy of this honor. 





A Notable Publicity Program 

(Concluded from page 29) 
fire insurance industry is better under- 
stood, a new measure of public coopera- 
tion and support will be developed which 
will make possible increased service on 
the part of stock fire insurance companies 
at an even lower cost. 

Representatives of our business have 
offered constructive suggestions and we 
shall appreciate having everyone cooper- 
ate in making our work better known and 
understood by the public. 
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HE National Association of Cas- 

ualty and Surety Agents has a 

sound and logical reason for its 
existence with a definite constructive pro- 
gram as its purpose. 


Its membership consists of general 
agents for casualty and surety companies. 


Broadly speaking, the older casualty 
and surety companies established their 
organizations on a general agency basis, 
delegating to their field representative a 
substantial territory for development. 
How well these pioneers builded is re- 
flected in the almost uniform success of 
the companies so operating. It is in- 
evitable that the development of so ex- 
tensive an occupational activity as the in- 
surance business should be attended by a 
tryout of new methods designed for its 
economic promotion. 


DEVELOPMENT OF BRANCH OFFICES 


It is not so many years ago that we 
first heard of the “Branch-Office Sys- 
tem.” The general agents themselves, as 
a class, were in large measure responsible 
for its introduction, and if you ask why, 
the answer is that it was simply because 
so many field-supervising offices were 
one-man concerns. When disability or 
death removed the guiding spirit of such 
an agency, in altogether too many in- 
stances it was found that in his zeal to 
promote the business to which an enthusi- 
astic life had been devoted, he overlooked 
the very important duty of creating a 
competent understudy who would be pre- 
pared promptly to fill any vacancy in the 
ranks, thereby enabling the business to 
proceed without interruption. 


Confronted with any important va- 






The Place of the Casualty and Surety 
General Agents 


By W. G. WILsSon 


cancy, it is self-evident that the companies 
must do something. In the absence of a 
strong personality to take up and carry 
on the duties of the general agent who 
had wrested a successful business from 
virgin territory, one of the obvious al- 
ternatives was for the company to take 
over the business itself, installing a sal- 
aried manager, doing all of this largely 
because the general agent had failed to 
train and provide a successor. 

Another factor encouraging this meth- 
od of organization has been the rapid in- 
crease in the number of companies com- 
peting for casualty and surety lines. It 
will scarcely be contradicted that the av- 
erage present acquisition cost, combining 
both home-office and field expense fac- 
tors, is higher than it was in the days 
when practically all of the business was 
secured through “bona fide” general 
agents supervising territories on a fixed 
commission. 


ADVANTAGES OF GENERAL AGENCIES 


It has been freely admitted by officials 
of prominent companies, who now em- 
ploy both the general-agency and the 
branch-office plans, that the business se- 
cured from the former is as a rule more 
economically written and often more care- 
fully chosen. 

The National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents has no quarrel with 
any plan which can demonstrate its eco- 
nomical soundness. 

We believe that some of these “noble 
experiments” fail in many instances to 
meet the expectations under which they 
were launched. No line of the insurance 
business had gone so extremely to the 
employment of self-centered  direct- 
reporting local agents as has the fire busi- 
ness. It is well known that a marked re- 
versal of policy is being made by a num- 
ber of fire companies in the establish- 
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l’resident, National Association of Casualty and Surety Agents 





ment of important departmental general 
agency connections in the reliant belief 
that the general agency system possesses 
inherent merits and that it may be much 
easier to correct its defects than to in- 
vent and introduce a substitute plan. 


A Force For Goop 


The National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents seeks the good will 
of all general agencies in the co-operative 
purpose of conserving and protecting a 
system whose usefulness has been demon- 
strated and whose career lies in the fu- 
ture. 

In nearly sixteen years of existence 
the National Association has never made 
a “strike’’ move against the companies. 
Upon several occasions it has striven with 
eminent success to prevent encroachment 
upon the earning power of the general 
agency business. Its course has been 
guided along conservative lines, which 
have earned the loyalty and confidence of 
its members and the respect and good will 
of the company executives. 





Tuomas E. BRANIFF 


Chairman, Executive Committee, National As- 


sociation of Casualty and Surety Agents 
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HE Casualty Actuarial Society has 
for its purpose the promotion of 
actuarial and statistical science as 

applied to the problems of casualty and 
social insurance. The constitution clearly 
sets forth that the Society shall take no 
partisan attitude by resolution or other- 
wise upon any question. The purpose of 
this provision is to prevent the delibera- 
tions from becoming tinged with competi- 
tive expediences which, by virtue of that 
very aggressiveness in the administration 
of casualty insurance which has estab- 
lished its present position in the economic 
structure of the world, cannot be denied 
recognition in the actual conduct of the 
insurance business. 


ADVANTAGES OF AFFILIATION 

Individuals whose contact with the cas- 
ualty business is established from every 
conceivable angle are listed among the 
members. Chief and junior executives as 
well as members of the operating statis of 
insurance companies of all types—par- 
ticipating and non-participating—natu- 
1ally occupy a prominent place in the ros- 
ter. Economists, professors, consulting 
actuaries, officials and employees of State 
Insurance Departments, rating boards 
and bureaus, and a few representatives of 
commercial enterprises make up the re- 
maining membership. Such a diversity of 
interests and such a divergence of points 
of view insure a natural consideration of 
the various problems from more angles 
than would be the case under other cir- 
cumstances. 


The advantages of affiliation with the 


The Casualty Actuarial Society and 
Its Relation to Insurance 


3y SANFORD B. PERKINS 


Retiring President of the Society and Assistant Secretary, Compensation and 


Liability Department, The Travelers Insurance Company 


Society are mainly educational, although 
lellowship itself creates a status which 
must be regarded as an asset, particularly 
to the newer entrants in the actuarial or 
statistical field, in connection with estab- 
lishing business relations with an insur- 
ance organization. As time passes, there 
are being incorporated in the curricula of 
some of the more prominent educational 
institutions courses of study in statistical 
and actuarial science but, generally speak- 
ing, preparation for the more advanced 
positions in this field has been through 
the process of augmenting a basic aca- 
demic or scientific training with actual ex- 
perience and _ self-directed study. The 
Casualty Actuarial Society offers tremen- 
dous assistance to those who have elected 
to pursue an actuarial training. Courses 
of study are presented by the Educational 
Committee for guidance of students and 
comprehensive examinations conducted 
for the determination of the fitness of a 
candidate for membership. Until re- 
cently, literature dealing with the various 
actuarial phases of casualty insurance has 
been scarce, indeed. The Proceedings, the 
official publication of the Society, has con- 
tained practically the only inclusive col- 
lection of instructive actuarial material in 
existence and today, without question, 
maintains that standard. Many of the 
most substantial premium producing casu- 
alty lines are not even yet mature enough 
to be completely stabilized and a thorough 
knowledge of the background and at- 
niosphere surrounding their development 
is invaluable to a student of the business. 
Articles embodying such information are 
characteristic of the contents of the Pro- 
ceedings. 

Under the auspices of the Society sev- 
eral text books covering various phases of 
casualty insurance are now in the course 
of preparation or publication. Practically 
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all of the newer outstanding independent 
publications on these subjects have been 
written by members of the Society. 

Special committees are appointed to an- 
alyze and prepare reports on the subjects 
of more permanent value and at the con- 
clusion of deliberations, the findings are 
incorporated in a report which is avail- 
able to members. Subjects of current in- 
terest are discussed informally in an open 
forum which is a feature of each of the 
semi-annual and annual meetings. 
Through these channels members are kept 
in more intimate contact with develop- 
ments in the different lines than would be 
possible through such literature as ordi- 
narily finds it way to the desk of an in- 
dividual who is usually a specialist in some 
few but not all of the casualty lines. Nor 
is the specialist overlooked in the regular 
order of events for at each session there 
is invited one or more guest speakers 
who address the Society on selected top- 
ics on which, as a rule, the speakers are 
recognized authorities. 


A BENEFIT TO THE BUSINESS 

The advantages to the individual mem- 
ber may by the same token be accepted as 
eaually beneficial to the business of in- 
surance. The quality of service rendered 
by an individual to his employer is di- 
rectly proportioned to his mental equip- 
ment—all other things being equal. True, 
some casualty companies include in their 
organization well-manned actuarial de- 
partments in which there may be in train- 
ing enough young talent to supply the fu- 
ture needs of the company. To such com- 
panies the educational facilities of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society are of less 
value but in actual practice this condition 
is the exception rather than the rule to- 
day. For the average company, there- 
fore, the Year Book of the Society exists 
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as a prospect list to which an executive 
may turn in the event that he feels the 
need of extending his technical depart- 
ment or replacing a statistical or actuarial 
employee. Practically every company 
carries a statistical department, but as yet 
many casualty executives have not re- 
alized how to use actuarial science in their 
business and, in fact, rather resent what 
they feel to be an unwarranted intrusion 
into the fields which have habitually been 
dominated by the underwriters. 


Facts STRONGER THAN FICTION 

It may be pertinent or impertinent, de- 
pending on the point of view, for the 
writer to express the profound belief that 
actuarial science in its fullest sense gen- 
crously applied to the casualty insurance 
problems, would point the way to solu- 
tions which if accepted and adopted would 
ultimately convince those now sceptically 
inclined that facts may not only be 
stranger but stronger than fiction. 





Life Underwriters Working for 
Institutional Advertising 
(Concluded from page 30) 
and even of bitterness. The problem of 
correctly informing the public of the re- 
cent evolutions of our business, its func- 
tions, motives and ideals, is, in my opin- 
ion, an urgent and immediate one. Not 
the sort of education which seeks to 
camouflage inferiority of performance, 
but that kind which would keep our busi- 
ness out in the open, and which would 
compel us to set up for ourselves public 
ideals of quality and service and to meas- 
ure up to those ideals. Thus will the 
whole measure of our performance come 

into a higher plane. 

Moreover, such a program of institu- 
tional advertising for life insurance will 
be, in my opinion, of the very greatest 
value to American life underwriting in 
another way. When this business of ours 
shall have come to be held in universally 
high esteem by the American public, then 
will men and women of uniformly high 
talent be encouraged to train themselves 
for it. 

Tue Work OF THE Day 


This, then, is to be the “piéce de résist- 
ance” of the work and activities of the 
National Association during the coming 
year. We are encouraged to believe that 
the promotion of the idea of some kind of 





a national co-operative advertising cam- 
paign for life insurance will be an 
easier undertaking than it has been in the 
past. 

And I want to say that my confidence 
in this regard rests chiefly upon the fact 
that there has just recently come out of 
the Life Insurance Sales Bureau at Hart- 
ford, one of the most scholarly and com- 
plete research reports which it has ever 
been my privilege to examine. 

I refer, of course, to the report of “Co- 
operative Advertising and the Distribu- 
tion of Life Insurance,” made by the ad- 
vertising committee to the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau. No one in- 
terested either in the immediate or the 
ultimate future of our great institution, 
whether from the company angle or from 
the point of view of the life underwriter, 


can read that report without getting, it 
seems to me, an entirely new vision of the 
possibilities which lie before us, if we can 
only find the “way of operation” for this 
campaign of public education. 


THE Mopus OPERANDI 

It may be, it probably will be, true that 
the modus operandi will not be hit upon 
immediately during the coming months. 
It would be, indeed, remarkable if such a 
nationally organized campaign could be 
agreed upon, among so many different 
phases and interests, within the space of 
a few months. If, however, a ground- 
work can be laid and certain conclusions 
definitely reached, as to what is the prop- 
er thing to be done, we are confident that 
a way will soon be found as a basis of 
how to do it. 





INTER-OCEAN 
REINSURANCE 


COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 





Portfolios Solicited 


Reinsurance Treaties 
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Underwriter’s 


OR purposes of publication in this issue the entire list 
of insurance organizations in the United States, to- 
gether with the respective secretaries and their addresses, 

has been revised to November 30. The list, so revised, includes 
the name and address of the secretary of each organization. 


NATIONAL FIRE UNDERWRITERS’ ORGANIZATIONS t 

American Assn. of Adjusters—W. D. Palmer, 815 Ins, Exch. Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Amer. Assn. of Coop. Mut. Ins. Co.—W. B. Linch, Lincoln, Neb. | 2 
American Bureau of Shipping—John W. Cantillion, 24-26 Old Slip, New York. 
American Fire Heroes Assn.—P. E. Anderson, 80 John St., New York. 
Amer. Foreign Ins. Assn.—Otto E. Schaefer, 80 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Amer. Institute of Marine Undrs.—Ernest G. Driver, 56 Beaver St., New York. 
American Marine Ins, Syndicate—Norman S. Adams, 56 Beaver St., New York. 
American Mutual Alliance—A. V. Grughn, 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 4 
Amer. Reciprocal Ins. Assn.—C. M. Howell, Counsel, Commerce Bidg., Kansas City. 
American Reinsurance Exchange—John A. Greer, 8 Church St., White Plains. 
American Schooner Assn.—Wm. R. Hedge, Pres., 87 Kilby St., Boston. : 
Ancient and Hon. Order of the Blue Goose—Paul E. Rudd, 413 Caswell Blk., Milwaukee. 

Wis. : 
Associated Factory Mut. Fire Ins. Co.—H. O. Lacount, 184 High St., Boston, Mass, 
Assn. of Average Adjusters of the U. S.—Henry Pegram, 44 Beaver St., New York. 
Assn. of Fire Ins. General Agents—J. K. Shepherd, 419 Hall Bidg., Little Rock, Ark. 
Assn. of Marine Undrs. of the U. S.—Ernest G. Driver, 56 Beaver St., New York. 
Assn. of Mill and Elevator Mut. Ins. Cos.—G. A. McKinney, Alton, IIl. 
Atlantic Inland Assn.—Louis F. Burke, 59 Maiden Lane, New York, 
Business Historical Society—Frank C. Ayres, Baker Library, Soldiers Field, Boston, Mass, 
Canadian Fire Undrs. Assn.—Leonard Howgate, 524 Coristine Bldg., Montreal. 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S.—D, A. Skinner, 1615 H St., N. W., Washington, D, C. 
Conference of Special Risk Undrs.—John C. Milliken, 80 Maiden Lane, New York City. 
Cotton Fire and Marine Undrs.—E. G. Seibels, Mgr., 26 Beaver St., New York. 
Cotton Insurance Assn.—E. B. Proctor, Mgr., 1201 Hurt Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Explosion Conference—W. F. Roembke, 100 William St., New York. 
Farm Association—E. B. Hatch, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. , 
Federation of Mutual Fire Ins. Cos.—A. V. Gruhn, 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Fire Marshals Assn. of N. A.—C. L. Topping, Charleston, W. Va. 
Fire Prevention League of America—Captain Lloyd E. Brown, 1674 Broadway, New York. 
Improved Risk Mutuals, L. G. Weiner, Mgr., 75 Fulton St., New York. 
Independent Board of Automobile Undrs.—Frederick Ackerman, Pittsburgh. 
Ins. Advertising Conference—Chas. E. Freeman, 80 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Insurance Claim and Safety Council—W. E. Severance, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ins. Economics Society of America—James F. Ramey, 1608 Howard St., Chicago. 
Ins. Federation of America, Inc.—John T. Hutchinson, 429 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Ins. Institute of America, Inc.—Edward R. Hardy, 85 John St., New York. 
Jewelry Conference—C. A. Bischoff, 505 Fifth Ave., New York, 
acl Masares Farms Ins. Club.—A. F. Rathbun, Des Moines, Iowa. : 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau—Eugene Arms, Mgr., 230 East Ohio St., Chicago. 
Mutual Reinsurance Bureau—Everett H. Tripp, 405 So. State St., Belvidere, Ill. 
Nat'l Assn. of Automobile Inter. Ins.—H. G. Rockwood, 608-610 South 6th St., Spring- 


field, Ill. a z 
Nat’l Assn. of Automotive Mut. Ins. €os.—J. M. Eaton, 180 North Michigan Ave., Chi- 


cago, Ill. mt 
Nat'l Assn. of Credit Men—Stephen I. Miller, 1 Park Ave., New York. 

National Assn. of Ins. Agents—Walter H. Bennett, 80 Maiden Lane, New York. 
National Assn. of Mutual Ins. Cos.—Harry P. Cooper, 938 Illinois Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Nat'l Assn. of Reciprocal Ins. Exchanges—W. F. Bradenburg, Kankakee, III. 

National Automatic Sprinkler Assn.—I. G. Hoagland, 80 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Nat'l Automobile Undrs. Conference—J. Ross Moore, 1 Liberty St., New York. 
National Auto Theft Bureau—J. R. Moore, New York. 

National Board of Fire Undrs.—W. E. Mallalieu, 85 John St., New York. 

National Convention of Ins. Commissioners—Joseph Button, Box 1157, Richmond, Va. 
National Fire Protective Assn.—F. H. Wentworth, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston. 

Oil Insurance Assn.—Geo. H. Bell, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Postal Ins. Undrs. Assn.—G. H. Reaney, 176 Montague St., Brooklyn. 

Provincial Undrs. Assn.—Wm. H. Lord, 87 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 

Railroad Insurance Assn.—Charles N. Rambo, Mgr., 80 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Railway Fire Protection Assn.—R. R. Hackett, 1207 B. & O. Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 
Railway Underwriters—W. N. Cornell, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Rain Insurance Assn.—Arnold Grasse, 59 Maiden Lane, New York. 

Reinsurance Bureau of N. Y.—Howard De Mott, Mgr., 100 William St., New York. 
Reinsurance Clearing House—J. D. Liliendahl, Mgr., Maple Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Special Risk Underwriters—J. C. Milliken, | me ¥ 

Sprinkler Leakage Conference—John W. Collins, 100 Williams St., New York. 

‘ourist Floater Ins. Conference—C. A. Bischoff, 505 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Underwriters Adjusting Co.—B. Auerbach, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. : 
Underwriters Grain Assn.—E. D. Hatch and R. Belcher, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Underwriters’ Laboratories—D. B. Anderson, 207 E. Ohio St., Chicago. . 
Underwriters Uniformity Assn.—Geo. A. Madison, 705 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
United States Fire Companies Conference—T. M. Marson, 80 Maiden Lane, New York. 
United States Salvage Assn.—Norman S. Adams, 56 Beaver St., New York. 

Water Drainage Conference—W. G. Keyser, 76 William St., New York. 


SECTIONAL FIRE UNDERWRITERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 
Assn. of Fire Ins. General Agents—J. K. Shepherd, 419 Hall Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. 
Association of Southern Fire Ins. Cos.—C. A. Bickerstaff, Equitable Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlantic Inland Assn.—Louis F. Burke, 59 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Auto Protective and Information Bureau—E. L. Rickards, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Automobile Undrs. Club—Ray O. Seaburg, Monadnock Block, Chicago. 
Central Audit Bureau—C. C. Taylor, Mgr., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Central Traction & Lighting Bureau—Louis Harding, 1 Liberty St., New York. 
Conservation and Fire Prevention Assn. of Colo., Wyo., and N. M.—J. C. Jamieson, Pres., 
Gas & Elec. Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Conservation and Fire Prevention Assn. of Md., Del., and D. C.—J. G. Rolker, Pres., 
Franklin Bldg., Baltimore, Md. - 
Eastern Automobile Undrs. Conference—C. R. Lamont, 1 Liberty St., New York. 
Eastern Tornado Ins. Assn.—Geo. F. Hayden, 80 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Eastern Undrs. Assn.—Ralph G. Potter, 135 William St., New York. 
Eastern Undrs. Inspection Bureau—Louis Harding, Mgr., 1 Liberty St., New York. 
Factory Insurance Assn.—J. H. Vreeland, P. O. Drawer 2009, Hartford. P 
Fire Undrs. Assn. of the Northwest—Henry A. Yates, 410 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Fire Undrs. Assn. of the Pacific—J. H. Martin, 201 Sansome St., San Francisco, 
General Adjustment Bureau—N. B. Bassett, 84 William St., New York. 
Logging Und. and Insp. Assn.—W. Wrahtz, 216 Pine St., San Francisco. 
Mill and Elevator Field Men’s Assn.—A. P. Blindahr, Chicago. ' 
Minnesota and North Dakota Fire Undrs.—E. S. Latta, Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Missouri Kansas Field Club—R. L. Kimberly, 422 Dwight Bldg., Kansas City. 
Northwest Assn. of Electrical Inspectors—Fred D. Weber, 414 Lumberman’s Bldz., 
Portland, Ore. ‘ 
Northwestern Assn. of Mutual Ins. Cos.—O. M. Thurber, Owatonna, Minn. 
Pacific Coast Adjustment Bureau—W. K. Barraud, 114 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Pacific Coast Automobile Conference—Arnold Hodgkinson, Mgr., 228 Pine St., San Fran- 


cisco, Calif. 
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Rocky Mountain Field Club—L,. Allen Beck, 621 Gas & Elec. Bldg., Denver. 

Rocky Mountain Fire Undrs. Assn.—Frederic Williams, 930 Gas & Elec. Bldg., Denver. 

Southeastern Hail Conference—N. J. Heyward, Box 75, Charlotte, N. C. 

Southern Adjustment Bureau—E. P. Roberts, Mgr., 715 Tr. Co. of Ga. Bldg., Atlanta. 

Southern Automobile Undrs. Conference—Claude Patterson, 401 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Southern Farm Undrs. Assn.—C, O. Sunafrank, 601 Trust Co. of Ga. Bldg., Atlanta. 

Southern Tornado Ins. Assn.—H. G. Foard, 59 Maiden Lane, New York. 

Spec. Agents Assn. of the Pacific Northwest—Edgar W. Lowe, Alaska Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

ora. Agents Assn. of the Pacific Southwest—J. A. Martin, 417 Board of Trade, Portland, 

re. 

Subscribers Actuarial Committee—J. V. Parker, 222 W. Adams’St., Chicago. 

Undrs. Bureau of the Middle & So. States—Louis Harding, 1 Liberty St., New York. 

The Undrs. Bureau of New England—Gorham Dana, 18 Oliver St., Boston. 

The Union—Charles F. Thomas, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Uniform Forms Committee—R. D. Hobbs, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

Western Adjustment & Inspection Co.—Roy A. Sellery, 164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Western Auto Undrs. Conference—E. L. Richards, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Western Explosion Conference—H. T. Lindholm, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago, Il. 

Western Hail and Adjustment Assn.—W. H. Lininger, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 

Western Insurance Bureau—R. Belcher, G.. Mgr., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 

Western Inter-Reinsur. Bureau—Rudolph Belcher, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Western Loss Association—S. L. Nelson, Chicago, III. 

Western Section, International Assn. of Electrical Inspectors—William S. Boyd, 175 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 

Western Sprinkled Risk Assn.—J. Harvey Patterson, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., So. Chicago, 


Ill. 
Western Sprinkler Leakage Conference—C. L. Nevins, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


STATE AND CITY FIRE UNDERWRITERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Alabama 
Alabama Assn. of Ins. Agents—E. S. Moore, 202844 First Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 
Alabama Field Men’s Assn.—Harry J. Landen, 1606 American Trust Bldg., Birmingham. 
oe Fire and Cas. Ins, Exch.—Frank M. Lynch, 218 No. 21st St., Birmingham, 
a. 
Mobile Board of Fire Underwriters—J. F. Bullock, 214 Pollock Bldg., Mobile, Ala. 
Selma Assn. of Fire Ins. Agents—P. W. Stewart, 100814 Water Ave., Selma, Ala. 


; Arizona 
Arizona Assn. of Ins. Agents—Carl Smith, Ellis Bldg., Phoenix, Ariz. 


Arkansas 
Arkansas Assn. of Ins. Agents—C. C. Mitchner, City Hall, Marianna, Ark. 
Fort Smith Board of Fire Undrs.—R. S. Walker, Fort Smith, Ark. 
Fort Smith Local Board of Ins. Agents—R. S. Walker, Rogers Ave., Fort Smith, Ark. 
Ins. Federation of Ark.—Mac Anderson, Little Rock, Ark. 
Little Rock Insurance Club—-Gordon Rather, 200 Main St., Little Rock, Ark. 


California 
Agents and Brokers Conference of Cal.—H. J. Maginnity, 328 Merchants Exch. Bidg., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

—- Marine Undrs. of San Francisco—Walter L. Dawes, 200 Bush St., San Francisco, 
alif. 

Calif. Assn. of Ins. Agents—P. S. W. Ramsden, 1127 Central Bank Bldg., Oakland, Calif. 

Conference Committee of Cal. Ins. Ints.—H. J. Maginnity, 328 Merchants Exch. Bldg. 

San Francisco, Calif. , 

Daytona Beach Insurors Assn.—California. 

Ins. Brokers Exch. of San Francisco—J. D. Harries, 328 Merchants Exch. Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Insurance Club of Long Beach—131 E. First St., Long Beach, Calif. 

Ins. Federation of Calif.—J. H. Schively, 803 Ins. Exch. Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 

—— Institute of Southern Calif.—C. A. Sunderlin, Ins. Exch. Bldg., Los Angeles, 
alif. 

Los Angeles Fire Ins. Adjusters Assn,—G. L. Mangson, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Los Angeles Fire Ins. Exchange—C. J. Duncan, 1122 Ins. Exch. Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif; 

Oakland Assn. of Ins. Agents—-Al C. Hoepner, Oakland Bank Bldg., Oakland, Calif, 

San Jose Assn. of Ins. Agents—E. V. Thompson, 41 W. San Antonio St., San Jose, Calif. 

Sacramento Insurance E-xchange—Ray Rosendahl, P. O. Box 236, Sacramento, Calif. 

San Mateo & Burlingame Assn. of Ins. Agents—Joseph Coll, Burlingame, Calif. 

Santa Ana Assn. of Ins. Agents—T. D. Knights, 428 Fruit St., Santa Ana, Calif. 

Special Agents Assn. of Cent. Calif—H. Houseworth, San Francisco, Calif. 

—— Fire Patrol of San Francisco—W. M. Speyer, 334 California St., San Francisco 
alif. 


Canada 

Ins, Federation of British Columbia—Chas. Dickens, 1004 Standard Bank Bidg., Van- 
couver, B. C. 

Alberta Ins. Agents Assn.—A, C. Fischer, V. P., Didsbury. 

All Canada Fire Ins. Federation—Elsie Thompson, 465 St. John St., Box 1020, Montreal. 

Assn. of Canadian Fire Marshals—J. G. Smith, Plaza Bldg., Ottawa. 

7. of Supts. of Ins. of Prov. of Canada—R. L.. Foster, Parliament Bldg., Queens Park, 

oronto. 

British Columbia Insurance. Underwriters Assn.—John L. Noble, Mgr., 1021 Rogers 
Bldg., Vancouver. 

Canadian Auto Undrs. Assn.—J. H. King, 30 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario. 

Canadian Hail Undrs. Assn.— 

Fire Undrs. Investigation and Loss Inf. Bureau of Can.—H. Rethoret, 516 Coristine Bldg., 
Montreal. 

Ins. Brokers Assn. of Montreal—J. C. D’Auteuil, 3508 Delorimier Ave., Montreal. 

Ins, Inst. of Toronto—C. Elvins, 20 Victoria St., Toronto, Ontario. 

Ins, Institute of Montreal—F. K. Ridge, Montreal. 

Ins. Inst. of Winnipeg—T. E. D. Boys, 1100 Paris Bldg., Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 

Ontario Fire and Cas. Ins. Agents’ Assn.—Chas. Priestman, 180 Adelaide St., Toronto. 

Ontario Mut. Fire Undrs, Assn.—Thos. M. Cayley, Norwich, Ontario. 

Ottawa Fire Ing. Agents Assn.—A. A. Crawley, 119 Blackburn Bldg., Ottawa, Ontario, 

Toronto Insurance Conference—Wm. Riley, 36 Toronto St., Toronto. 

—— Fire Ins. Agents’ Assn.—Geo. L. Schetky, 626 Pender St., West, Vancouver, 


Victoria District Fire Ins. Agents’ Assn.—F. F. Fatt, Victoria. 
Western Canada Ins, Club—Walter J. Blackburn, Winnipeg. 


Colorado 
Colorado Assn. of Ins. Agents—W. R. Wallace, 801-11 Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Colorado Springs Ins. Board—Frank H. West, Box 676, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Denver Assn. of Ins. Agents—S. Silverman, 1010 16th St., Denver, Colo. 
Ins. Federation of Colo.—T. F. Azell, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Mountain Field Club—L,. Allen Beck, 930 Gas & Elec. Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


; __ Connecticut 

Bridgeport Assn. of Ins. Agents—Sidney J. Winter, 83 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 

eet Assn. of Ins, Agents—Mrs. Charlotte W. Rice, 112 Elm St., New Haven, 

onn. 

Hartford Board of Fire Undrs.—Edwin S. Cowles, Jr., 125 Trumbull St., Hartford, Conn. 

et of Hartford, Inc.—Clifford R. Haskins, 140 Garden St., P. O. Dr. 2007, Hart- 
ord, Conn. 

Middletown Board of Undrs.—A. Leslie Boughton, 264 Main St., care of Butlers Ins. Office, 
Inc., Middletown, Conn. 

New Britain Board of Underwriters—M. D. Jones, 29 West Main St., New Britain, Conn. 
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New Haven Fire Ins. Agents Assn.—D. A. North, 96 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 

New London Board of Fire Undrs.—Jennie L. Doyle, 130 State St., New London, Conn. 
Security Ins. Club—Kenneth W. Barnard, 175 itney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
Underwriters Assn. of Norwich—G. C. Hull, Norwich, Conn. 

Waterbury Board of Fire Undrs.—S. W. Chapman, 32 Wildwood Ave., Waterbury, Conn. 
Willimantic Board of Fire Undrs.—Wm. B. Sweeney, 772 Main St., Willimantic, Conn. 


District of Columbia 


Fort Pierce Board of Fire Undrs.— 
Ins. Club of Washington—Wm., K, Sease, 503 Seventh St., N. W., Washington, D..C. 


Delaware 
Delaware Assn. of Ins. Agents—Floyd J. Berl, 501 Equitable Bidg., Wilmington, Del. 


Florida 

Florida Field Conference—Robert W. Turner, P. O. Box 1633, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Florida Local Undrs. Assn.—J. Frank Isaac, 134 Orange Ave., Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Insurors Assn.—L. E. Merrian, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Fort Pierce Board of Fire Undrs.—Chas. F. Rock, P. O. 768, Fort Pierce, Fla. 
Hollywood Ins. Exch.—Hollywood, Fla. 
Insurance Federation of Florida—W. M. McCrory, 56 W. Bay St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jacksonville Insurors Assn.—G, L. Simmons, 25 N. Ocean St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Local Board of Undrs.—Chas. F. Rock, Fort Pierce, Fla. 
Miami Ins. Exch.—Mollie Sanford, Security Bldg., Miami, Fla. 
Orlando Insurors Assn.—Herman Goodwin, South Orange Ave., Orlando, Fla. 
Pensacola Local Board of Fire Ins. Agents—J. Wallace Lamar, American Nat’l Bank 

Bldg., Pensacola, Fla. 
Tallahassee Board of Fire Undrs.—E. O. Boone, Pres., Tallahassee, Fla. 


Georgia 
Atlanta Assn. of Fire Ins. Agents—C. V. Hohenstein, 1308 C. & S. Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta Board of Undrs.—H. B. Taylor, 118 8th St., Augusta, Ga. 
Board of Fire Undrs.—Thos. C. Myers, P. O. Box 424, Savannah, Ga. 
Georgia Assn. of Fire Undrs.—F. B. West, Pres., Savannah, Ga. 
Georgia Assn. of Ins, Agents—Scott Nixon, 220 Masonic Bldg., Augusta, Ga. 
Georgia Fieldmen’s Conference—O. L. Dobbs, P. O. Box 1730, Atlanta, Ga. 
Georgia Fire Prevention Society—Clarence L. Ruse, Pres., Atlanta, Ga. 
Georgia Local Undrs. Assn., Inc.—Julian Thomas, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga, 
Insurance Federation of Georgia—Fair Dodd, Atlanta, Ga. 
Insurance Library Assn. of Atlanta—R. W. Michael, 550 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Macon Ins. Assn., Inc.—T. Ayer Hatcher, 523 Mulberry St., Macon, Ga. 


Hawaii 
Board of Fire Undrs. of Hawaii—Bernard Froiseth, 415 Ist Nat’l Bank Bldg., Honolulu. 


Idaho 
Idaho State Assn. of Ins. Agents—Chas. W. Mack, 605 Eastman Bldg., Boise, Ia. 
Insurance Federation of Idaho—Frank G. Ensign, Yates Bldg., Boise, Ia. 


Illinois 
Assn. of Fire Ins. Examiners—Chas. M. Heinze, 164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Auto Protective & Inf. Bureau—Paul Fry, 209 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 
Auto Undrs. Club—Miss E. E. Edwards, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Chicago Board of Undrs. of Chicago—Alex. M. Blumenthal, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Clearing House Messenger Service—P. N. Cutler, Mgr., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Cook County Field Club—D. F. Spencer, 1144 Ins, Exch., Chicago. 
Cook County Loss Adjustment Bureau—Clarke J. Munn, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Examiners Club of Chicago— 
Galesburg Local Board of Fire Undrs.—Wm. L. Boutelle, 80 So. Cherry St., Galesburg, Ill. 
Ill. Assn. of Ins. Agents—S. E. Moisant, 164 N. Schuyler Ave., Kankakee, IIl. 
Illinois Assn. of Mut. Fire and Windstorm Ins.—Chas. Holz, Buckley, Ill. 
Illinois Auto Theft and Inf. Bureau—T. P. Sullivan, Mgr., Springfield, Ill. 
Illinois Field Club—C. A. E. Halst, 844 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 
Illinois State Board of Fire Undrs.—Miss E. E. Edwards, 175W Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Illinois State Fire Prevention Assn.—C. G. Wonn, 2168 Ins, Exch. Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Ins. Brokerage Assn. of Chicago—G. A. Seaverns, Jr., Ins. Exch., Chicago, Ill. 
Insurance Club of Chicago—B. F. Walker, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Ins. Federation of Tit R. Moss, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Joliet Local Board—Edith I. Goodspeed, Morris Bldg., Joliet, Ill. 
Kankakee Local Board of Fire Undrs.—Wm. Lockwood, Kankakee, IIl. 
Knights of the Round Table—W. R. Townley, 5546 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, 
Local Agents Club—Guy A. Richards, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Moline Fire and Cas. Ins. Assn.—L. E. Shallberg, 211 Sohrbeck Bldg., Moline, III. 
Mutual Loan and Building Assn.—Wm. Boutelle, 80 So. Cherry St., Galesburg, III. 
Nat’l Assn. of Auto Inter-Insurers-H. G. Rockwood, 608-10 So. 6th St., Springfield, Ill. 
Springfield Board of Fire and Cas. Undrs.—E. L. O’Brien, 214}4 So. 6th St., Springfield, Ill. 
Underwriters Clearing House—P. N. Cuther, Mgr., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Undrs. Salvage Co. of Chicago—W. R. Townley, 215-227 S. Lakin St., Chicago. 
Undrs. Service Assn.—L. J. Braddock, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Uniform Printing and Supply Co.—R. Belcher, 351 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago. 
Western Hail and Adjustment Assn.—W. H. Lininger, 175 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, 


Indiana 
Fort Wayne Insurance Club—C. M. Carter, 217 E. Washington St., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Frankfort Assn. of Ins. Agents—R. W. Hendrix, Frankfort, Ind. 
Indian Assn. of Ins. Agents—J. A. Searles, 324 So. Washington St., Marion Ind., 
Indiana Field Club—M. B. Yager, 222 Medical Arts Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Indiana Fire Undrs. Assn.—O. R. Green, 703 Lemcke Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Indiana Mut. Ins. Cos. Union—H. L. Nowlin, 17 W. Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Indianapolis Fire Ins. Agents Assn., Inc.—Ross E. Coffin, 108-12 E. Washington St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Indiana State Fire Prevention Assn.—K. D. Weaver, 839 Mayer-Kiser, Bank Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ins. Federation of Indiana—Hugh E. Reynolds, 751 Consolidated Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind, 
New Albany Board of Undrs.—Leon Hammer, 403-4 Elsby Bldg., New Albany, Ind. 


Iowa 
Conser. and Fire Prevention Assn. of lowa—C. C. Smith, Pres., Kraft Bldg., Des Moines, 
la 


Davenport Ins. Assn.—Martin Silberstein, 329 Masonic Temple, Davenport, Ia, 

Des Moines Undrs. Assn.—John I. Petty, 619 Iowa Nat’l Bank Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 

Dubuque Board of Undrs.—A. R. Lorenz, 147 W. 8th St., Dubuque, Ia, 

Iowa Assn. of Ins. Agents—John I. Petty, 618 Iowa Nat’l Bank Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 

Iowa Assn. of Mut. Ins. Assns.—H. J. Rowe, 700 Obs Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 

Iowa Farmers Mut. Reinsurance Assn.—J. E. Brooks, Greenfield, Ia. 

Iowa Mutual Tornado Ins. Assn.—H. F. Gross, 506 Hubbell Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 

Iowa State Convention of Coop. Ins. Assn.—H. J. Rowe, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

Iowa State Fire Prevention Assn.—Claude W. Barrett, 400-4 Crocker Bidg., Des Moines, 
Ia. 

Iowa Fire Undrs. Field Club—John O, Jertson, Box 15, Boone, Ia, 

Sioux City Fire & Cas. Undrs. Assn.— 

Waterloo Ins. Assn.—W. H. Brunn, Waterloo, Ia. 


Kansas 
Comat Kansas Field Men’s Club—E. W. Fergus, 608 York Rite Temple Bldg., Wichita, 
ans. 
Kansas Assn. of Ins. Agents—Wade K. Patten, 503 No. Main St., Hutchinson, Kans. 
Kansas State Assn. of Mut. Ins. Cos.—Frank T. Barlow, 220 N. Washington Ave., Well- 
ington, Kans. 

Kansas State Fire Prev. Assn.—D. E. Marsh, 701 Jackson St., Topeka, Kans. 
Lawrence Assn. of Ins. Agents—Miss Rosa Robinson, 701 New Hampshire, Lawrence, Kansy 
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Local > of Ins. Agents—Miss Rosa Robinson, Ins. Bidg., 701 New Hampshire, Law 
rence, Kans. 
Topeka Board of Fire and Cas. Undrs.—Julius L. Wikus, 205 Columbian Bldg., Topeka, 


Kans. 
— FireJand Cas. Undrs.—George T. Fisher, 921 Union Nat’l Bank Bldg., Wichita 
‘ans. : 
Wichita Insurors—Henry V. Schott, Treas., 204 N. Lawrence St., Wichita, Kans. 


ms ; Kentucky 

er ade. and Adjustment Bureau—Wm. B. Brock, 809 Security Trust Bldg., Lexing- 
on, Ky. 

Ky. Assn. of Ins. Agents—Joe Gausepohl, N. W. Cor. 5th and Madison Aves., Covington, 


Ky. 
Kentucky Fire Prev. Assn.—R. W. Snyder, Kenyon Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
Kentucky Fire Undrs. Assn.—Franklin R. MacPherson, 359 Starks Bldg., Louisville, 


Ky. 
ee Boardjof Fire Undrs.—T. B, Woodruff, 805 Security Trust Bldg., Lexington, 


y. 
Louisville Board of Fire Undrs.—Leo E. Thieman, 469 Starks Bldg., Louisville, K 
Underwriters Assn. of North Ky.—A. G. Simrall, Pres., Hastingten’ = alieaes 


Louisiana 
Board of Undrs. of New Orleans—John J. Fenerty, 308 Camp St., New Orleans, La. 
=? and Fire Prev. Assn. of La.—Chas. E. Black, Marine Bank Bldg., New 
rleans, La. , 
The Fieldmen—E. A. Chavanne, V. P., 812 Com’! Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
Insurance Commission of La.—R. M. Walmsley, 318 Carondelet St., New Orleans, La. 
Insurance Federation of La.—Henry Rightor, Pres., New Orleans, La. : 
— Charles Ins. Exchange—Miss Verna Parrott, Room 5, Viertbo Bldg., Lake Charles 
a. ‘ 
Louisiana Ins. Society—Lucy Blair, care of The McElroy Ins. Agency, Shr 
New Orleans Ins. Exchange—Linden F. Brand, 625 Genie St., oy Par at 2 - 


Maine 
Comatont County Board of Fire Undrs.—Leon W. Nelson, 38 Exchange St., Portland, 
e. 
Insurance Federation of Me.—Chas. S. Cummings, 4 Main St., Richmond, Me. 
Maine Assn, Mut. Fire Ins. Cos.—P. L. Blanchard, Cumberland Center, Me. 
Maine Assn. of Ins. Agents—Waldo Lovejoy, Rumford, Me. 


: Maryland 
Tenens, Steen of Md.—R. H. Thompson, Chair., 40th St. & Cedar Ave., Balti- 
more, . 
Insurance Society of Baltimore—Edgar H. Donaldson, Jr., 8-10 South St., Baltimore, Md. 


eet Failed cae ‘a Mineneetente 

ston Insurance Clearing House Assn.—Arthur W. Hollis, 40 Broad St., Bost Mass, 
Brockton Fire Undrs. Assn.—George A. Steele, 153 Main St., Brockton, a. - 
Cambridge Board of Fire Undrs.—W. E. Cherry, 689 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Clerks Assn. of the Spfd, F. & M. Ins. Co.—May C, Thompson, 195 State St., Springfield, 


Mass. 
Fall River Board of Undrs.—James A. Griffiths, 64 Bedford St., Fall River, Mass. 
Fire Ins, Stamping Office—Ralph Sweetland, 18 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
Ins. Brokers Assn. of Mass.—Harry F. Shaw, 40 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
Insurance Federation of Mass.—A. C. Oliver, 11 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Insurance Library Assn. of Boston—D. N. Handy, 40 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
Insurance Society of Mass.—Harold C. Reed, 119 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
Lowell Board of Undrs.—Arthur E. DeLong, 81 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 
ioe Board of Undrs.—Laurence U. Fuller, Security Trust Bldg., 23 Central Ave., Lynn, 
ass. 
Mass. Assn. of Ins. Agents—F. A. Norton, 70 Washington St., Salem, Mass. 
Mutual Fire Ins. Assn.—Chas, F. Danforth, 18 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
New England Bureau of United Inspection—Milton F. Jones, Mgr., 141 Milk St., Boston, 


Mass. 
Worcester Board of Undrs —A. E. Fairbanks, 390 Main St., Worcester, Mass, 


Michigan 
Detroit Assn. of Ins. Agents—T. J. Hennes, 1208 First Nat’! Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Flint Fire and Cas. Board—Chester Dowe, 126 W. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. ‘ 
Grand Rapids Fire and Cas. Undrs, Assn.—C. S. Marshman, 853 Geneva Ave., S. E. Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
—‘/? Federation of Mich.—T. J. Hennes, 1208 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Detroit, 
ich. 
Lansing Fire and Cas. Undrs. Assn.—Carl Trager, 601 Prudden Bldg., Lansing, Mich. 
Mich. Assn. of Ins. Agents—Geo. Brown, 602 Congress Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Michigan Audit Bureau—F. P. Kavanaugh, Mgr., 808 Kalamazoo Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. : 
Michigan Field Club—Stuart Morgan, 523 Sunset Lane, East Lansing, Mich. 
Michigan Undrs. Assn.—A. N. McDougall, 1417 Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Muskegon Undrs, Assn.—Edwin J. Quick, Majestic Theatre Bldg., Muskegon, Mich. 
State Assn. of Mut. Ins. Cos. of Mich.—Wm. F. Montague, R. R. No. 10, Kalamazoo, 


Mich. 
Minnesota 

Duluth Undrs. Assn.—Geo. W. Detert, 4 W. Second St., Duluth, Minn. 
Insurance Exch. of St. Paul—W. S. Gilliam, 302 Pioneer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Insurance Federation of Minn.—E. A. Sherman, 915 N. Y. Life Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis Board of Fire Undrs.—F. H. Barney, 1211 La Salle Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis Undrs. Assn.—P. H. Ware, Mgr., 329 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minn. and N. D. Fire Undrs.—E. S. Latta, 1154 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minn. Assn. of Ins. Agents—P. H. Ware, 329 Palace Bidg., Minneapolis, Mina. 
Minn, Assn. of Mut. Ins. Cos.—O. M. Thurber, Owatonna, Minn. 
Minn. Fire Undrs. Assn.—Carl A. Merritt, 350 Northwestern Nat’! Life Bldg., Minn- 

eapolis, Minn. 
Minn. State Fire Prev. Assn.—Leonard R. Fox, Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Northwestern Assn. of Mut. Ins. Cos.—O. M. Thurber, Owatonna, Minn. 
North West Ins. Club—E. S. Latta, 1154 Plymouth Blidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
State Assn. of Farmers Mut. Ins. Cos.—A. Ey. Anderson, Cottonwood, Minn. 
St. Paul Board of Fire Ins. Undrs, C. A. Dosdall, 134 East 9th St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Mississippi 
Miss. Assn. of Ins. Agents, Ramsey W. Roberts, Jackson, Miss. 
Mississippi Coast Fire Undrs. Assn.—Owen T. Palmer, Hewes Bldg., Gulfport, Miss. 
Vicksburg Insurance Exchange—W. W. Moore, Vicksburg, Miss. 
Yazoo Delta Local Agents’ Assn.—Henry B. Flautt, Tutwiler, Miss. 


Missouri 
Associated Fire Ins. Agts. & Brokers of St. Louis—Clarence C. Lang, Exec. Sec., 105 N 
7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
a — Club of Kan. and Mo.—P., J. Armour, Mgr., 1013 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas 
ity, Mo. 
Brookfield Fire & Casualty Ins. Assn.—M. Long, 419 Shelby St., Brookfield, Mo. 
Farmers County Mutual Fire Ins. Cos. of Mo.—Ben H. Lammers, Lockwood ,Mo. 
Fire Undrs. Assn. of St. Louis—J. W. Rodger, Mgr., 112 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Insurance Agents Assn. of Kansas City—Wilbur E Maring, Jr., 702 Ridge Arcade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Insurance Federation of Mo.—J. W. Rodger, 112 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Kansas City Brokers and Undrs. Assn.—Geo. Kumpf, Kansas City, Mo. 
Missouri Assn. of Ins. Agents—James B. Wallace, 215 Dwight Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Missouri Field Club—C. W. Sherwin, 415 Twight Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Missouri State Fire Prevention Assn.—Harvey L. Kraus, Chamber Blidg., St. Louis, Mo . 
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Friendly Associates 


Within the organization of the Massachusetts 
Mutual there is a “tie that binds” the Home 
Office and the Field in a very close relationship. 
We are all friendly co-workers. Ask any man N. 
or woman who represents the Company if this is Ne 
so and you will be assured that this relationship is - 


a striking characteristic of the institution. 


Policy contracts of the finest quality; a satis- Al 
factorily low net cost; real service to policyholders | Bi 
and beneficiaries; steadily increasing and widening ; 
prestige; a consistently progressive attitude—these a 
are some of the other attractions that this old New Ca 


England Company offers to the life underwriter. Ds 











Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company z 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS ORGANIZED 1851 - 


More than a Billion and a Half of Insurance in Force 
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Southeast Mo. Fire and Cas. Undrs. Assn.—M. L. Cleveland, 315 Vine St., Poplar Bluff, 


Mo. 

Springfield Fire Undrs. Assn.—Harold A. Cox, Woodruff Bldg., Springfield, M 

St. Joseph Psy Prevention Bureau—Joseph McBeth, Mgr., Room 205 een Bidg., 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

St. Louis Fire Prevention Bureau—A. H. Schwarz, 705-13 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Underwriters Salvage Corps of St. Louis—Joseph F. Hickey, Pierce Bldg., 4th and Pine 
Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


Montana 
Insurance Federation of Montana—E. F. Kilmer, 357 Phoenix Bldg., Butte, Mont. 
Montana Special Agents Assn.—John Wylie, Box 1644, Butte, Mont. 


Nebraska 

Assn. of Omaha Ins. Cos.—P, K. Walsh, 314 So. 19th St., Omaha, Neb. 

Conservation Assn. of Nebraska—H. Ww. Hicks, Pres., Keeline Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 

Insurance — of Nebraska—Forrest N. Croxson, 545 Omaha Nat’l Bank Bldg., 
Omaha, Ne 

Nebraska Assn. of Insurance Agents—Arthur Baldwin, 125 E. 5th St., Fremont, Neb. 

Nebraska Assn. of Local Ins. Agents—Arthur Barney, Federal Annex "Bldg. oe Kearney, 
Neb. 

Nebraska Assn. of Mut. Fire Ins. Cos.—J. A. Minatear, Lincoln, Neb. 

Nebraska Hail and Adjustment Bureau— 

North ga Prevention & Ins. Board—R. D. Rosmussen, 114 E. Front St., North 
Platte, e 

Omaha Assn. of Insurance Agents—Guy H. Cramer, 207-11 So. 19th St., Omaha, Neb. 

Omaha Fire Insurance Agents Exchange—Arthur A. Westergard, 330 City Nat’! Bank 
Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


Nevada 
Insurance Federation of Nevada—A. J. Merger, Reno, Nevada. 
Nevada Assn, of Insurance Agents—M. R. Gregory, 203 N. Virginia St., Reno, Nevada. 


New Hampshire 
Manchester Fire & Casualty Assn.—T. M. Sheehan, 20 Hanover St., Manchester, N. H. 
New Hampshire Assn. of Ins. Agents—J. F. De Merritt, Exeter, N. H. 
Profile Club—Gladys Verville, 156 Hanover St., Manchester, N. H. 


New Jersey 
Bergen County Assn. of Ins. Agts.—Alan V. Lien: 17 Dean St., Englewood, N. J. 
Board of Fire and Casualty Undrs.—Frank L. Foote, 1165 E. Javey ’St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Burlington County Board of Undrs.—J. Wm. Pennell, Medford, N 
Camden County Undrs. Assn., Inc.—Harry Berger, 860 Federai St., Camden, N. 5: 
Conser. and Fire Prev. Assn. of N. J.—56 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Fire Ins. Society of Newark, N. J.—Harriet Pearson, "Treas., 9-15 Clinton St., Newark, 


J. 

Insurance Agents Assn.—Geo. Clair, 15 Hamilton St., Paterson, N. J. 

Insurance Club of Atlantic City, N. J.—Alvin H. Morris, 449 Guarantee Trust Bldg., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

New Jersey Assn. of Underwriters—Herbert A. Faunce, care of Phillips Co., Guarantee 
Trust Bldg., Atlantic a 2 

New Jersey Society of Insurance—Stephen E. Parker, 70 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 

New Jersey Special Agents’ Assn.—E,. F. Warren, 31 Clinton St., Newark, N. 

N. F State Assn. of Mut. Fire Ins. Cos.—Paul M. Blackwell, 10 N. Main St., Pennington, 


J. 
Nowak Board of Fire Undrs.—Harold A. Sonn, 9 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 
—s Ins. and Banking Athletic League—Fred’k &. Feiner, 9 Clinton St., Newark, 


J. 
Perth Amboy Assn. of Ins. Agents—John W. Covert, 200 Jefferson St., Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Undrs. Assn. of Hudson County—Henry R. Burr, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
Underwriters Protective Assn.—Chas. M. Henry, 227 Washington St., Newark. 


New Mexico 
New Mexico Ins, Agents’ Assn.—E. W. Bowen, P. O. Box 624, Tucumari, N. M. 


New York 
Albany Board of Dedorte— Aires J. Young, 82 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
Albany Field Club—J. W. Summers, 90 a, os Albany, N. Y. 
Automobile Undrs. Service Bureau—-427 W. St., New York. 
oe Fire and Cas. Ins, Club—Ed. we conti Phelps Banks Bldg., Binghamton, 


N. 
Board 0 of Fire Undrs, of the City of Yonkers—B. E. Sullard, 45 Warburton Ave., Yonkers, 


Board bf Fire Undrs. of Suffolk County—John Bagshaw, Riverhead, N. Y. 

Board of Undrs. of New York—J. E. Hoffman, 56 Beaver St., New York. 

Brooklyn Ins. Brokers Assn.—Edward I. Ellinson, Brooklyn, N.Y 

Brownsville and East N. Y. Ins. Men’s Assn.—P. Allen, 350 Stone Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cahoes Local Board of Fire Undrs.—W. K. Mitchell, Cahoes, N. Y. 

Co-op. Fire Undrs. Assn. of the State of] N. Y.—Frank P. Tucker, 1 Columbus Place, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Drug and Chemical Club of N. Y.—F. E. Humphreys, 85 John St., New York. 

Duchess County Assn. of Local Agents—H. W. Nelson, Jr., 39 Market St., Poughkeepsie. 

Examining Undrs. Assn.—J. L. Brandmaier, 75 Maiden Lane, New Vork. 

Fire and Casualty Ins. League of N. Y. C.—T. F. O’ Donoghue, 80 Maiden Lane, New York. 

Fire re Club of Watertown—G. c ‘Inglehart, 207 Washington St., Watertown, 


N. 
Fire, Marine & Liability Brokers Assn. of the City of New York—Berthold M. Harris, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York City. 
General Brokers Assn.—Edward Lcvontiel. 26 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Glens Falls Insurance Club—Herbert E. Ellsworth, G. F. Ins. Co., Glen and Bay Sts., 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Hornell Local Board of Undrs.—W. M. Dunning, Hornell, N. Y. 
Insurance Accountants Assn.—New York City. 
Insurance Agents Club of Schenectady—Frank iL Koonz, 120 Wall St., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Insurance Agents Club of Syracuse—W. H. Graham, 931 Onondaga Bank Bidg., Syracuse, 
Insurance Agents Club of Utica—Garfield S. Pritchard, 223 Elizabeth St., Utica, A 
Insurance Agents’ Club of Watertown—H. L. Brownell, ”200 Woolworth Bidg., Watertown. 
Ins. Clerks Mut. Benefit Assn.—W. P. Young, 80 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Insurance Club of Brooklyn—S. Steinfeld, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ins, Agents Club of Niagara Falls—Richard Cary, 514 Gluck Bldg., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
i € Federation of State of N, Y.—Leonard L, Saunders, 47 Maiden Lane, Albany, 


Y. 
The Insurance Society of N. Y.—Edward R. Hardy, 100 William S.t, New York City. 
Insurance Square Club—G. A. Hamilton, 319 Mercer Ave., Roselle, N. | 2 
Knights of the Round Table of N. Y. —New York. 

3 Board of Fire & Casualty Undrs.—Wm. C. Shapleigh, Lincoln Bidg., Lockport, 


Monroe County Local Agents Assn. Prey vt x. Foley, 7 East Main St., Webster, N. Y. 
Vassau County Ins. Agents’ Assn.—Geo. K 

National Automatic Sprinkler Assn.—I. G. et 80 Maiden Lane, New York City. 

Newburgh Board of Underwriters—Le Grand W. Pellett, 44 Smith St., ‘Newburgh, N. ¥. 

New York Board of Fire Undrs.—Elmer R. Decker, 95 William St., New York. 

New York Ex-Fieldmen’s Society—Harry Barley, Chairman 

N. Y. State Assn. of Local Agents, Inc.—Chas. E Miller, 202 E. & B. Bidg., pee 

N. Y. State Assn. of Supervising and Adjusting Fire Insurance Agents—W. T. Bessant, 
Ra Gurney Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

N. Y. State Central Org. of Co-operative Fire Ins. Cos.—.E W. Vary, Watertown, N. Y. 

N. Y. anere Field Club—F. M. Smith, P. O. Drawer K, White Plains. 

Orange Co. N. Y. Assn. of Local Ins, pr kt on D. Bull, 116 North St., Middletown, 


N. ¥. 
Port Jervis Assn. of Undrs, and Realtors—Edward E. Noe, 84 Pike St., Port Jervis, N. Y. 


Rome Board Underwriters—Harry P. Lawton, 142 W. Dominick, ame, 5. Dy 

Saratoga County Board of Fire Undrs.—B. i. Searing, 408-418 Broadway, ‘Saratoga. 
Suburban N. Y. Field Club—Warren E. Buell, P. O. Box 73, Hempstead, New York. 
Suburban N. Y. Fire Prevention Assn.—R. E. Harper, Pres., Woodhaven, N. Y. 
Syracuse Field Club—Harry W. Miller, 304 Union Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Troy Board of Underwriters— 

Undrs. Assn. of City of Auburn—J. W. Hart, Auburn, N. Y. 

Undrs. Assn. of Duchess County—F. L,. Gardner, Poughkeepsie, N. 

i aa Board at Rochester, N. Y., Inc.—Louis Hawes, 448 Powers bldg. ., Rochester, 


Salvage Co. of N. Y.—E. A. Zittel, 537-549 Broome St., New York. 
Underwriters Society of Brooklyn—F. Stussy, Ir. , 172 Montague St., Brooklyn. 
Waverly Board of Underwriters—Edson A. Tilton, 316 Broad St., Waverly, }. me A 
William Street Club—F. H. Gibson, Pres., 92 William St., New York. 


North Carolina 
Carolina Field Club—Dan M. Murchison, Charlotte, N. C. 
Charlotte Ins. Exchange—N. D. Schiff, 330 S. Tryon St., Soe N. C. 
Greensboro Ins. Exch., Inc.—N. C. Cooper, Box 509, Greensboro, Cc 
a zene of Fire Underwriters—S. C. Pulliam, 706 Murchison Banke Bidg., Wilmington, 


Nov Benita Assn. of Insurance Agents—Wm. S. Markham, P. O. Box 486, Durham, N. C. 
N. C. Field Men’s Conference—B. R. Rhett, Greensboro, N. C. 
No. Carolina Fire Prev. Assn.—N. J. Heyward, Greensboro, N.C. 


ss —, 
Conservation and Fire Prev. Assn. of N. D.—M. G Ls go 
Insurance Agents Assn. of Fargo—John Oliver, 609 N.P . Ave., 7—> ‘argo, © D. 
Local Agents of Fargo, N. D.— 
N. D. State Fire Proresiien Assn.—Joe McCann, 507 First Nat’! Bank Bldg., Fargo, N. D. 


Ohio 
Assn. of Ins. Undrs. of Columbus—R, rg Columbus, O. 
Automobile Undrs. Club. of Ohio—Earl A. Reid, 30 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio, 
Cincinnati Fire Undrs. Assn.—J. F. Schweer, 1304 1st Nat’l Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cincinnati Insurance Society—M. L. Steelting, 1304 1st Nat’l Bank Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Farmer (O.) Mut. Fire Prot. Assn.—F. Richardson, Farmer, Ohio. 
Federation of Mut. Ins. Assn. of Ohio— 
Fire Insurance Clearing Assn.—S. J. Horton, 602 B. F. Keith Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Fire Prevention Assn. of Ohio—Harold C. Davis, 30 B.. Broad St., Columbus, hio. 
Fire Undrs. Club of Ohio—A. W. Jones, Hartman BI idg.., Columbus, 
Insurance Board of Cleveland—S. J. Horton, 606 B. Keith Bidg., _ Ohio, 
Insurance Federation of Ohio—L. R. Mead, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Insurance Society of Cleveland—Grace T. Evans, 1905 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland, O, 
Ins. Society of Columbus—R. M. Knepper, 44 Broad St., Columbus, } 
Lorain Ins. Assn.—James A. Price, 608 Broadway, Lorain, ’ Ohio. 
Ohio Assn. of Fire Underwriters—William C. Rardin, 405 ist Nat’l Bank Bidg., Columbus, 


Ohio 
Ohio Assn. of Insurance Agents—W. H. Tomlinson, 8 E. Long St., Columbus, O, 
Ohio Federation of Mut. Ins. Assn.—A. F. Little, High | St., Covington, Ohio. 
Ohio Fire Underwriters Assn.—A. W. Jones, 205-207 Hartman Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 
Ohio Mut. Ins. Cos. Assn.—Geo. M. Gray, 533 Cambridge St., Cochocton, Ohio. 
Ohio Windstorm Assn.—G. W. Miller, Peyserous, Ohio. 
Toledo Assn. of Ins. Agents—Joseph A. Yager, 810 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, O. 
Youngstown Assn. of Insurance Agents—l. E. Sprankle, 23 Lincoln ‘Ave., Youngstown, 


Ohio. 


Oklahom 

Associated Fire & Casualty Undrs. of Oklahoma ¢ City—L. I. Baker, 210-211 Cotton Exch. 
Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Automobile | Undrs, Club of Oklahoma—Mabel Scott, 703 Mercantile Bldg., Oklahoma 
City, 

Fire Undrs. Field Club of Oklahoma—T. R. Phillips, 621 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Oklae 
homa City, Okla 

Insurance Ecderation of Oklahoma—Chas. E. Stickley, 322 Liberty Nat’l Bank Bldg., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Oklahoma Assn. of Insurors—Sam H. Stewart, 305 Exch. Nat’! Bank Blidg., Tulsa, Okla. 

Oklahoma City Board of Fire Undrs.—C. E. Stickley, Pres., Oklahoma ity, Okla. 

Sa Fire Undrs. Assn.—T. Ray Phillips, 622 First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Oklahoma 
Cit kla. 

Obdahaen State Fire Pree Assn.—Jas. A. Atkinson, 801 Mercantile Bldg., P. O. 
559, Oklahoma City, O 

Tulsa Fire and Casualty yr "—W. F. Stahl, Tulsa,JOkla. 


Oregon 
The Insurance Exchange of Portland—K. A. Holloway, 210 Ry. Exch. Bldg., Portland, 
regon. 
Oregon Ins. Agents Union—Homer H. Smith, Pres. 


Pennsylvania 

American Agents’ and Brokers’ Assn.—James V. Yarnall, 1524 Chestnut St., _ Fae. 

Ancient and Hon. Order of Red Rooster—Frank O. Bertel, Philadelphia, P: 

Conser. and Fire Prev. of Central Pa.—Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

— Fire Prev. Assn. of West Pa.—A. K. Black, Jr., Pres., Magee Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Erie Assn. of Ins. Agents—W. L. Hannay, 10 East 10th St., Erie, Pa. 

Harrisburg Assn. of Ins, Agents—Fred V. Rockey, Y. M. C. ‘A 2nd & Locust Sts., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Independence Bureau—J. A. Wellington, Mgr., 137 South 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ins. Agents Assn. of Hazelton, Pa., Inc.—R. J. Wilford, Hazelton Nat’l Bank Bidg., 
Hazleton, Pa. 

Ins. Assn. of Central Pa.—C. M. Thumma, Y. M. C. A., Second and Locust Sts., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Insurance Club of Pittsburgh—John C. McCarthy, Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa, 
bei Insurance Federation of Pa., Inc._—Homer W. Leamer, 138 S. 4th St., Philadelphia, 


The Ins. Round bape of Pittsburgh—F. H. Newell, 2236 Perryville Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Insurance Society of Pa.—Joseph Williams, 232 So. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Luzerne County Ins, Exch.—S. J. Berk, Commerce Bidg., "So. Washington St., Wilkes- 


Barre, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Assn, of Insurance Agents—John S. Burwell, 501 Connell Bidg., Scranton, 


Pa. 
Pa. Assn. of Reciprocal Exchanges—Chas. C. Rich, N. E. cor. 18th and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pa. State Assn. of Mut. Fire Ins. pag gg — West Point, Pa. 
Reading Fire & Casualty Undrs. Assn.—C. B. Dowd , 536 Court St., +s paiataan Pa. 
Scranton Ins. Assn.—Alex. P. Clark, 713 Connell Bidg., Scranton 
Smoke and Cinder Club—P. J. Mullen, Pres., 310 Union Bank Bide. ie ” Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Underwriters Club—Walter S. Lent, 206 So. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Porto Pico 
Porto Rico Board of Fire Undrs.—F. Vall Spinoza, Ochoa Bldg., Room 206, San Juan, 
Porto Rico. 


Rhode Island 
R. I. Assn. of Insurance Agents—Geo. I. Parker, 18 East Ave., Pawtucket, R. I. 


South Carolina 
Charleston Board of Fire Undrs.—R. Shubrick Pinckney, 35 Broad St., Charleston, S. C. 
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owe Ins. Exchange—J. Irwin Sutphen, 1504 Main St., Columbia, S. C. 
C. Assn. of Insurance Agents—Allen Rogers, 112 Kennedy Place, Spartanburg, S. C. 
South Carolina Field Club—H. K. McCormac, South Carolina. 


South Dakota 
Insurance Federation of S. D.—N. S. Tyler, Redfield, S. D. 
Insurors of Sioux Falls—George Freese, Sixth & Main Sts. , Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Insurors of South Dakota—J. D. Dux, 9th & Main Sts., Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Merchants Mut. Ins. Assn.—N. S. Tyler, Box No. 20, Redfield, Ss. D. 
S. D. Mutual Board of Undrs.—I. Keith, Lake Preston, Ss. D. 
S. D. State Fire Prevention Assn.—D. P. Lemen, 333 No. Main Ave. , Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Tennessee 

Chattanooga Underwriters Assn.—H. F. Wenning, Chattanooga, Ten 

Insurance Club of Memphis—Perry Pipken, 604 Goodwyn Institute Bldg., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Insurance Exchange of Chattanooga—H. F. Wenning, 102 E. 8th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Insurance Exchange of Memphis, Inc.—R. R. Carrington, 1204 Union & Planters Bank 
Bldg., Memphis. 

Insurance Woman's Auxiliary—Elizabeth Sherley, 218 Com. Bank Bidg., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Knoxville Board of Undrs.—Marcus F. Nickerson, 109 Empire Bldg., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Nashville Board of Fire Undrs.—W. Winter Lyon, 605 Stahlman Bldg. - Nashville, Tenn. 

Tenn. Assn. of Insurance Agents—Miss Julia Hindman, 306 Chamber of Commerce, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Tenn. Field Men’s Assn.—W. P. Rankin, 414 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 

Tenn. Fire Underwriters Assn.—W. P. Rankin, 414 Nashville, Trust Bldg. " Nashville, 


enn. 
Tenn. State Fire Prevention Assn.—W. P. Rankin, 414 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville, 
Tenn. 
Tenn. Undrs. Assn. of Local Ins. Agents—O. A. Smith, Nashville, Tenn. 


Texas 
Amarillo Ins. Exchange—Rolla V. Cartwright, P. O. Box 1207, Amarillo, Tex, 
Austin Ins. Exch.—A. N. McCallum, Jr., 506 Ewell Nalle Bldg., Austin, Tex. 
Beaumont Insurance Exchange—Mrs. F. M. Sheffield, Box 777, Beaumont, Tex. 
Corsicana Insurance Exchange—E. M. Polk, Jr., 107 W. Collin’ St., Corsicana, Tex. 
Dallas Ins, Undrs. Exch.—A. T. or 208 Southwestern Life Bidg., Dallas, Tex. 
Dallas Fire Undrs. Bidg., Dallas, Tex. 
Dallas Ins. Undrs. Exchang 909 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Tex, 
Ft. Worth Ins. Undrs. Assn. al te G. Foreman, 111 East 9th St, Ft. W orth, Tex. 
Galveston Insurance Board—John Hanna, 2222 "Ave. a Galveston, Tex. 
The Insurance Exchange—Geo. S. Williams, Pres., 210 E. 6th St., Amarillo, Tex. 
Insurance Exch. of Ft. Worth—A. D. Langham, 304 Gulf Bldg., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Insurance Federation of Texas—Craig Belk, Chronicle Bldg., Houston, Tex. 
Local Undrs. Assn. of Texas—W. N. Stacey, Austin, Tex. 
San Antonio Insurance Exchange—F. F. Ludolph, 219 Gunter Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. 
Temple Chamber of Commerce—W. A. Spencer, 1304 North Third St., Temple, Tex. 
Texas Assn. of Insurance Agents—Drexel G. Foreman, 111 East 9th St., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Texas Fire Ins. Department—J. W. Deweese, State Office Bidg., Austin, Tex. 








Utah 
Fire Undrs. Assn. of Salt Lake =, + H. Roberts, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Insurance Federation of Utah—T. J. Cannon, 22 Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Utah Assn, of Ins. Agents—Eugene D. Arnott, 151 So. Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Vermont 
Addison and Chittenden County Board of Fire Undrs.—Howard A. Allen, 168 College 
St., Burlington, Vt. 
Board of Fire Undrs. of Franklin Co.—Dana E. Buckley, 13 Kingman St. , St. Albans, Vt. 
North Eastern Vt. Assn. of Undrs.—A. W. Hawkinson, 71 Eastern Ave., St. Johnsbury, 


Vt. J 
Vermont Assn. of Ins. Agents—Miss Mary Louise Milo, 29 Kingman St., St. Albets, Vt. 


Virginia 
The Assn. of Fire Undrs. of Norfolk Co., Va.—Thom. W. Henderson, 227 E. Plume St., 
Norfolk, Va. on 
Assn. of Fire Undrs. of Portsmouth—C. J. Duke, Jr., 219 High St., Portsmouth, Va. 
The Fire Insurance Field Club of Va.—Philip F. Brown, Jr., Amer. Nat’!-Bank Bidg., 
Richmond, Va. gh. 
Insurance Exchange of Richmond, Va.—Archer L. Richardson, 201-2 Mtitual Bldg., 
Richmond, Va. 
Insurance Federation of Va.—R. Schaefer, Times-Despatch Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
Roanoke Board of Fire Undrs.—Roanoke, Va. 
Roanoke Fire Ins. Exch.—Irad Blower, Roanoke, Va. 

Virginia Assn. of Ins. Agents—F. S. Blanton, 337 Main St., Farmville, Va. 
Virginia Field Club—A. L. Owen, 804 American Nat’l Bank Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
Washington 

Board of Marine Underwriters—E. H. Hutchinson, 400 Colman Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Ins. Agents League of Washington—H. C. Coffman, Pres., Box 489, Chehalis, Wash. 
Insurance Exchange of Seattle—Merle Denny, 223 Alaska Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Insurance Federation of Washington—E. E. Pope, V. P., 500 Mehihorn Bldg., Spokane, 
Wash. 
Spokane Insurance Assn.—T. J. Meenach, 510 Riverside Ave., Spokane, Wash. 
acoma Fire Ins. Agents Assn.—E. L. Hiberly, 534 Provident Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. 


West Virginia 
Charleston Board of Fire Undrs.—L. F. Null, Kanawha Nat’! Bank Bldg., Charleston, 
W. Va 


Conser. and Fire Prev. Assn. of W. Va.—818 Market St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Elkins Assn. of Insurance Agents—Geo. P. Whetsell, Smith Bldg., Elkins, W. Va. 
Huntington Board of Fire Undrs.—E. I. Thornburg, Huntington, W. Va. 

Insurance Federation of W. Va.—P. R. Callahan, 1117 Chapline St., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Local Board of Underwriters—J. L. Van Verth, 520 10th St., Huntington, W. Va. 

The W. Va. Assn. of Ins. Agents—C. I. Thavahene. 414 11th St., Huntington, W. Va. 
W. Va. Fire Undrs. Assn.—A. S. Whiteley, 401-4 Whg. Steel Corp. Bidg., Wheeling, W. Va. 
W. Va. Uniformity Assn.—W. R. McCain, Chairman. 


Wisconsin 
Beloit Underwriters Assn., Inc.—M. J. McDonald, 12914 W. Grand Ave., Beloit, Wis. 
Fond du Lac Board of Fire & Cas. Undrs.—G. F. Korrer, Commercial Nat'l Bank Bldg., 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Green Bay Board of Fire Undrs.—Earl E. Fisk, 123 Main St., Green Bay, Wis. 
Insurance Federation of Wisconsin—Mrs. John West, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Waukesha Board of Fire Undrs.—Edwin T. Eaton, 319 McCail St., W aukesha, Wis. 
Waukesha Ins. Agents Assn.—John C. Harris, Putney Block, W aukesha, Wis. 
Wisconsin Assn. of Insurance Agents—Joseph G. Grundle, 506 Mitchell Bidg., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
Wisconsin Audit Bureau—Geo. H. Hannon, Mgr., 490 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wisconsin Fire Undrs. Assn.—Harvey J. Girard, 490 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wisconsin Insurance Club—J. H. Harbeck, 373 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wisconsin Managing Committee—J. V. Parker, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago, Til. 
Wisconsin State Assn. of Mut. Ins. Cos.—Theo. R. Schmidt, Kewaskum, Wis. 
Wisconsin State Fire Prevention Assn.—Clarence R. James, 413 Caswell Bldg., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
Wyoming 
Insurance Federation af Wyoming—C. W. Riner, Pres., Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
’ 


Cuba 
Cuban Assn. of Fire Ins. Cos.—Jose J. Toscano, Havana. 
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FIRE INSURANCE RATING BUREAUS 


Sectional Organizations 
Board of Fire Undrs. of Pacific—H. F. Badger, 465 California St., San Francisco, Calif, 
Central Actuarial Bureau, J. H. Brumbaugh, Chief Eng., 175 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 
General Inspection Bureau—Walter I. Fisher, Mgr., 1229-53 Plymouth Bldg., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
Mountain States Inspection Bureau—L. H. Simonton, Mgr., 801-24 Gas & Elec. Blidg., 
Denver, Colo. 
New Engiand Ins. Exchange—Ralph Sweetland, 40 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
Pacific Actuarial weer i Middleton, Megr., Mills Bldg., San "Francisco, Calif, 
Southeastern Bureau—Geo. N. Hurt, Chairman, Atlanta, Ga. 
South Eastern Undrs. Assn. —Jos. Raine, 300 Tr. Co. of Ga., Atlanta. 
Underwriters Assn. of the Middle Dept. Louis Wilderhold, Ir., 414 “Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Western Actuarial Bureau—J. V. Parker, Mgr., 222 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
Western Factory Ins. Assn.—John C. Harding, 175 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
Western Sprinklered Risk Assn.—J. Harvey Patterson, 175 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Iit. 


State and Local Organizations 
Alabama Inspection and Rating Bureau—l,. P. Goodwin, Mgr., First Nat’] Bank Bldg., 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Arizona Equitable Rating Office—M. R. Colwell, Pres., 711 Heard Bldg., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Arkansas Fire Prevention Bureau—T. F. Baker, Mgr., 512 Hall Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. 
— Mountain Fire Undrs. Assn.—Frederick Williams, 930 Gas & Elec. Bidg., Denver, 
olo. 
Underwriters Assn. of the D. C.—Edward rs Hardy, Mgr., Room 1016 Woodward Bidg., 
15th and H Sts., N. W., Washington, D. 
— Inspection and Rating Bureau—J. Si. Holmes, Mgr., P. O. Box 35, Jacksonville, 


Gusts Inspection and Rating Bureau—J. S. Raine, Mgr., Atlanta, Ga. 

Hawaii Rating Bureau—B. Froiseth, 415 Ist Nat’l Bank Bldg., Honolulu. 

Chicago Board of Undrs.—A. M. Blumenthal, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 

Illinois Inspection Bureau—Frank H. Jones, Publisher, 108 East Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 

Insurance Exchange—175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

National Inspection Co.—H. B. Chrissinger, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 

Ind. Inspection Bureau—E. M. Sellers, Mgr., 320 No. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Iowa Insurance Service Bureau—K. L. Walling, Pub., 431 Ins. Exch., Des Moines, Ia. 

Kansas Inspection Bureau—W. C. Hodges, Mgr., 701 Jackson St., Topeka, Kans. 

Kentucky Hail Undrs. Assn.—Wm. P. Brock, Pres., Louisville, Ky. 

Louisiana Rating & Fire Prevention Bureau—R. P. Strong, 1200 Queen & Crescent Bldg., 
New Orleans, La. 

Assn. of Fire Undrs. of Baltimore City—John H. Kenney, 8-10 South St., Baltimore, Md. 

Boston Board of Fire Undrs.—James Davis, 40 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 

Mass. Auto Rating & Acc. Prev. Bureau—-W. J. Constable, 80 Broad St., Boston. 

Michigan Inspection Bureau—O. M. Henn, Mgr., 1200 Cadillac Square Bldg., Detroit. 

Miss. Inspection and A-visory Rating Co.—J. T. Robertson, Vicksburg, Miss. 

Miss, State Rating Bureau—L. T. Wheeler, Mgr., 200 Lamar Life Bldg., Jackson. 

Missouri Inspection Bureau—Waterworth & Terry, Mgrs., 112 No. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Nebraska Inspection Bureau—Frank Stanbery, Pub., Standard Oil Bidg., Omaha. 

New Hampshire Board of Undrs.—L. Clarner, Jr., 3 Capital St., Concord, N. H. 

New Jersey Rating Office—Leon A. Watson, Pres., 31 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 

Schedule Rating Office of N. J.—L. A. Watson, Expert, 31 Clinton St., Newark. 

Buffalo Assn. of Fire Undrs.—E. H. Sigison, Mgr., Mar. Tr. Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

New York Fire Ins. Rating Organization—W. J. Ward, 32 Glen Ridge Parkway, Montclair, 


N..J. 
New York Fire Ins. Exchange—W. L. Chambers, 150 William St., New York. 
Suburban Fire Ins. Exchange—-N. C. Rowland, Pres., 85 John St., New York. 
Underwriters Assn. of N. Y. State—Lawrence Daw, 400 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
N. C. Inspection and Rating Bureau—Landon Hill, Mgr., 1007 Commercial Nat’! Bank 
Bldg., Raleigh, N. C. 4 
Ohio Inspection Bureau—T. B. Sellers, Mgr., 808 Hartman Bldg., Columbus, O. 
Oklahoma P aaaaie Bureau—C. T. Ingalls, Mgr., 801 Mercantile Bidg., ‘Oklahoma 
City, Okla 
Oregon Insurance Rating Bureau—J. N. McCune, Prop., P. O. Box 745, Portland, Ore. 
Board of Fire Undrs. of Allegheny Co.—R. J. Trimble, 316 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Phila. Fire Undrs. Assn.—J. Sanderson Trump, 131-41 So, 4th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
i J; . Stradling, Pres., 5th & Walnut Sts. , Philadelphia. 
’ Providence. 
S. C. Inspection and Rating heeet—3. R. Parker, Mer., Palmetto Bidg., Columbia, 








Tennessee Inspection Bureau 
enn. 

Texas Inspection Bureau—P. M. Marshall, 1501 Allen, Dallas, Texas. 

Texas State Fire Insurance Commission. 

Va. Insurance and Rating Bureau W. Spencer, Mgr., 1001 Main St., Richmond, Va. 

bet Survey and Rating - seanitln | K. Woolley, Megr., 1100 Alaska Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash. 

West Virginia Inspection Bureau—T. B. Sellers, Mgr., 808 Hartman Bidg., Columbus, O. 

Milwaukee Board of Fire Undrs.—Emil P. Hunkel, 506 Mitchell Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wisconsin Inspection Bureau—Geo. Nichols, Mgr., 490 Broadway, Milwaukee. 


, 1034 Stahlman Bldg., Nashville, 








Canadian Organizations 

Fire Branch of the B. C. Ins. Underwriters Assn.—J. L. Noble, 1021 Rogers Bldg., Van- 
couver. 

Canadian Fire Undrs. Assn.—John A. Robertson and Leonard Howgate, 524 Coristine 
Bldg., Montreal. 

N scoti E. J. Fahie, 58 Bedford Row, Halifax. 

New Brunswick Board of Fire Undrs.—W. G. Haskings, 5 Prince William St., St. John. 

Newfoundland Board of Undrs.—J. B. Baird, Bank of N. S. Bldg., St. Johns. 

Prince Edward Island Board of Fire Undrs.—Charles A. Beer, 148 Richmond St., Char- 
lottetown. 

Western Canada Fire Undrs. Assn.—A. H. S. Stead, 1100 Paris Bldg., Portage Ave., 
Winnipeg, Man. 





CASUALTY. SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATIONS 

Accident and Health Managers Club—W. J. McHan, 25 Taylor St., San Francisco, Calif 

Accident and Health Underwriters Club of N. Y.—H. F. Schroeder, Jr., 51 Maiden Lane» 
New York City. 

Accident Underwriters Assn. of Boston—J. William Fielding, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Alliance Against Accident Fraud—F. L. Arnold, 80 Maiden Lane, New York City. 

American Mutual Alliance—H. P. Janish, Gen. Mgr., 730 Fifth Ave., New York. 

American Mutual Alliance (Chicago Branch)—A. Vv. Gruhn, 180 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

Associated Companies Compensation and Public Liability—John A. Arnold, Geu Megr., 
125 Trumbull St., Hartford, Conn. 

i Casualty and Surety Executives—F. Robertson Jones, One Park Ave., 
New York. 

Association of Surety City Agents of New York—James L. Nolan, care of James L. Nolan 
Agency, 80 Maiden Lane, New York City. 

Atlanta Casualty Exchange—H. D. Dyke, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Automobile Protective and Information Bureau—E. L. Richards (Asst. Mgr.), 166 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 

Automobile Undrs. Club of Ohio—Earl W. Ried, 508-10 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Boiler and Engineering Insurance Service Bureau—Wm. H. Boehm, 92 Liberty St., New 
York City. 

Buffalo Association of Casualty Underwriters—C. W. Murphy, 305 Peoples Bank Bldg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Bureau of Personal Accident and Health Underwriters—F. Robertson Jones, One Park 
Ave., New York City. 
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urglary Insurance Underwriters Association of Northern California—T. J. A. Tiedemann, 
354 Pine St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Burglary Underwriters Assn. of Chicago—J. J. Falvey, of J. J. Falvey & Co., Chicago, IN1. 


Canadian Casualty Underwriters Association— 

Canadian Automobile Underwriters Association— 

Canadian Boiler & Machinery Underwriters Association—J. H. King, 330 Bay St., Toronto, 
Ontario., Canada 

Casualty Actuarial Society—Richard Fondiller, 75 Fulton St., New York City. 

Casualty Adjusters Assn. of Chicago—R. G. Rowe, 4750 Sheridan Rd., Chicago, Ill. 

Casualty and Surety Club of Baltimore—O’Donnell Lee, care of Maryland Casualty Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Casualty Assn. of Los Angeles—M. E. Graham, Pres., 724 South Spring St., Los Angeles. 

Casualty Conference Assn. of Greater Kansas City—C. W. Trenary, Kansas City, Mo. 

Casualty Information Clearing House, Inc.—A. L. Kirkpatrick, 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 

Casualty Insurance Club of Rochester—Royal H. Bosshard, Rochester, N. Y. 

Casualty Insurance Exchange of New York—George G. Wenzel, 100 Broadway, New York. 

Casualty and Surety Underwriters Assn. of Greater Kansas City—W. A. Osgood, 700 
Continental Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Casualty and Surety Club of New York—F. W. Bull, 100 Broadway, New York. 

eo td a Association of Chicago—Louis Kempf, 166 No. Michigan Blvd., 

icago, Ill. 

Casualty Undrs. Bd. of California—T. J. A. Tiedemann, 354 Pine St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Casualty Undrs. Assn. of Cleveland—John W. Barrett, Marshall Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

Casualty Undrs. Assn. of Illinois—Donald M. Wood, (Treas.), 1455 Insurance Exchange 
Bldg., Chicago. 

Casualty Undrs. Assn. of New Jersey—H. P. Reardon, Military Park Bldg., Newark, N. J. 

Casualty Undrs. Assn. of Philadelphia—Jas. B. Councilman, 122 So. Fourth St., Phila. 

i al Undrs. Assn. of Rhode Island—G, L. Gross, 171 Westminster St., Providence, 


Cer Undrs. Association of Wisconsin—K. M. Buck, 425 E. Water St., Milwaukee, 

is. 

Casualty Underwriters of Ohio—S. L. Cotter, 43 W. Long St., Columbus, O. 

Central New York Claim Association—W. M. Wilbur, care Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Chicago Claim Assn.—Arthur W. Pettit, 168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Cincinnati Casualty and Surety Undrs. Club—Allan C. Tow, 907 Mercantile Library Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cleveland Casualty Conference—Thomas D. Russell, 236 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

Compensation Inspection Rating Board—Leon S. Senior,370 7th Ave., New York City. 

Compensation Rating and Inspection Bureau of N. J.—A. R. Lawrence, Chairman and 
Manager, 60 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 


Explosion Conference—John Carl, 92 William St., New York City. 


Health and Accident Managers Club—N. J. McHan, 25 Taylor St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Health and Accident Undrs. Conference—Harold R. Gordon, 330 South Welles St., Chicago, 


Industrial Insurers’ Conference—H. A. Bartholomew, care Continental Life Ins. Cog, 
Washington, D. C. 

Illinois Branch National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters—Peter Malah, 
Branch Manager, 1406 Insurance Exchange Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

Insurance Assn. of Central Pennsylvania—Harrisburg, Pa., C. M. Thumma, 104 Chest- 
nut St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Insurance Claims Association of America—Herbert F. Wenzel, 6140 North Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. ; 

Insurance Economics Society of America—H. R. Gordon, 168 N. MichiganBlvd., Chicago. 

International Assn. of Casualty and Surety Underwriters—F. Robertson Jones, One Park 
Ave., New York. | 

International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions—Ethelbert 
Stewart, care U. S. Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Washington, D, C. 

International Claim Association—Louis L. Graham, care Business Men’s Assurance Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

International Federation of Commercial Travelers Insurance Organizations—Ira F. Libby, 
77 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Massachusetts Rating and Inspection Bureau—W. N. M yi 1 M: 80 
Broad St., Boston, Mass. ” ; mas: Se seni 

Massachusetts Cas. Undrs, Assn.—(Mrs.) Nancy H. Tuttle, 1 Liberty Sq., Boston, Mass. 

Massachusetts Automobile Rating and Accident Prevention Bureau—W. J. Constable, 
80 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


National Agency Managers Association of Health & Accident Insurance—Norman H. 
_Falson, Cleveland, Ohio. 

National Agency Committee of Conference on Acquisition and Field Supervision Cost 

for Casualty Insurance—J. M. Haines, Vice-Chairman, care London Guarantee & Ac- 

_ cident Corp., 55 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

National Association of Automobile Inter-Insurors—H. G. Rockwood, 808 Ferguson 
_Bidg., Springfield, Il. 

National Assn. of Casualty and Surety Agents—Dorr C. Price, 1625 Ins. Exch., Chicago. Ill. 
National Assn. of Mutual Casualty Cos.—J. M. Eaton, 180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
National Bureau of Cas. and Surety Undrs.—H. P. Stellwagen, One Park Ave., New York. 
National Council on Compensation Ins.—H. F. Richardson, 151 Fifth Ave., New York. 
National Safety Council—W. H. Cameron, Managing Dir., 108 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 
New York Claim Association—J. A. Plunkett, 100 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 
New York Rating Office of the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters— 
J. Laguette Manager, 17 John St., New York. 


Ohio Conference of Health and Accident Companies—W. R. Sanders, Secretary, American 
Liability and Surety Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
maha Association of Insurance Agents—G. H. Cramer, 207 South 19th St., Omaha, Neb. 

Omaha, Neb. Casualty and Surety Association—A. A. Westergaard, care of Dunbar- 
Westergaard Co., Omaha, Neb. 

The Pacific Coast Automobile Underwriters Conference—T. J. A. Tiedemann, 356 Pine 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Plate Glass Assn. of Calif.—T. A. Tiedemann, 356 Pine St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Plate Glass Ins. Exchange of N. Y.—P. F. Biglin, 1 Liberty St., New York. 

Safety Amer. Museum of—J. Floyd Parker, care N. Y. Edison Company, 130 East 15th 
St., New York City. . 7 , 7 wee 

Surety Assn. of America—R. R. Gilkey, 160 Broadway, New York City. 

The Self-Insurors Assn.—Lewis R. Gwyn, Room 2022 Grand Cenrtal Terminal, New York. 

Surety Assn. of America—R. R. Gilkey, 160 Broadway, New York. 

Surety Association of Portland—L. A. West, Railway Exchange Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

Surety Undrs. Assn. of the City of N. Y.—Frank J. Sayler, 150 William St., New York. 

Surety Undrs, Assn. of Chicago—Joseph W. Finch, 1500 West Adams St., Chicago, III. 

Surety Undrs. Assn. of Mass.—A. Gordon Armstrong, 110 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

ars | Undrs. of Southern California—Don Ladd, 405 Union Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, 

if. 

Surety Undrs, Assn. of Milwaukee—C. E. Simon, 333 North Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Surety Underwriters Assn. of California—J. S. Elliott, 444 California St., San Francisco. 

Surety Underwriters Assn. of Northern California—J. S. Elliott, 444 California St., San 
Francisco, 

Surety Underwriters Assn. of Spokane—Abe Kalm, 511 Jamieson Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

Surety Underwriters Assn. of the City of Philadelphia—W. Ralph Schoffstall, eare of 
Southern Surety Company, Finance Bldg., Philadelphia. 

— Underwriters Assn. of St. Louis—E. R. Mehans, 116 North Fourth St., St. Louis, 


Towner Rating Bureay—R. H. Towner, Prop., 160 Broadway, New York. 

cledo Casualty Conference—J. D. Momenee, 504-508 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 
Western Auto Undrs. Conference—E. L. Richards, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Wisconsin Plate Glass Insurance Exchange—R. H. Dunphy, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Workmen’s Comp. Pub. Bureau—F. Robertson Jones, One Park Ave., New York. 
Workmen’, Comp. Reins. Bureau—J. W. Morrison, One Park Ave., New York. 





INSURANCE FEDERATIONS 
Ins. Fed. of America, Inc.—John T. Hutchinson, 429 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Ins. Fed. of Arkansas—M. Anderson, Little Rock, Ark. 
Ins. Fed. of British Columbia—Charles Dickens, 1004 Standard Bk. Bldg., Vancouver 


B. C., C 


an. 
Ins. Fed. of California—J. H. Shively, 803 Insurance Exch. Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Ins. Fed. of Colorado—Thos. F. Azpell, 212 Chamber of Com. Bldg., Denver, Colo, 
Ins. Fed. of Florida—W. Malcolm McCorry, 56 W. Bay St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Ins. Fed. of Georgia—F. Dodd, Box 2090, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ins. Fed. of Idaho—Frank G. Ensign, Yates Bldg., Boise, Idaho. 
Ins. Fed. of Illinois—T. R. Moss, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Ins. Federation of Indiana—Joseph G. Wood, 551 Consolidated Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ins. Fed. of lowa—Joel Tuttle, 715 Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa, 
Ins. Fed. of Kansas—H. R. Johnson (Pres.), Wichita, Kans. 
Ins. Fed. of Kentucky—T. Carter Tiller, 814 Paul Jones Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
Ins. Fed. of Louisiana—W. H. Klinesmith, 506 Liv. & Lon. & Globe Bldg., New Orleans. 


Ins. Fed. of Maine 





H. C. Reed, 4 Main St., Richmond, Maine. 


Ins. Fed. of Maryland—R. H. Thompson, Chairman, care of Maryland Casualty Co., 


Baltimore, Md. 


Ins. Fed. of Massachusetts—John W. Downs, 11 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Ins. Fed. of Michigan—Theodore J. Hennes, 1205 First Nat’l] Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Ins. Fed. of Minnesota—E. A. Sherman, 915 New York Life Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ins. Fed. of Missouri—J. W. Rodger, 313 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ins. Fed. of Montana—E,. F. Kilmer (Act. Sec.), 357 Phoenix Bldg., Butte, Mont. 

Ins. Fed. of Nebraska—Frank T. B. Martin (Pres.), 312 Barker Block, Omaha, Neb. 





Ins. Fed. of Nevada 


A. J. Mergen, Reno, Nev. 


Ins. Fed. of State of New York—Leonard L. Saunders, Home Savings Bank Bldg., Albany, 


N._¥. 


Ins. Fed. of North Carolina—Price R. Cross, Professional Bldg., Raleigh, N. C. 


Ins. Fed. of North Dakota—Julius R. Baker, 113 Broadway, 


Fargo, N. 


Ins. Fed. of Ohio—Leon R. Mead, care of O. M. Stafford-Goss-Bedell Co., Cleveland, oO. 
Ins. Fed. of Oklahoma—C. E. Stickley, 322 Liberty Nat’l Bank Bldg., Oklahoma City, 


Okla. 
Ins. Fed. 


of Oregon—J. H. Bryant, 1032 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


Ins. Fed. of Pennsylvania—Homer W. Teamer, 138 South 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ins. Fed. 


of Rhode Island—George L. Gross, Treasurer, Providence, R. I. 


Ins. Fed. of South Dakota—N. S. Tyler, Redfield, S. D. 
Ins. Fed. of Tennessee—C. C. Dabney, President, Nashville, Tenn. 


Ins. Fed. of 


Texas—Craig Belk, 304 Chronicle Bldg., Houston, Texas. 


Ins. Fed. of Utah—G. J. Cannon, 20 Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Ins. Fed. of Vermont—W. A. Clark, Rutland, Vt. 

Ins. Fed. of Virginia—Lewis C. Adair, Times Despatch Bldg., Richmond, Va. 

Ins. Fed. of Washington—J. C. Coart (Pres.), 500 Mehlhoun Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Ins. Fed. of West Virginia—P. R. Callahan, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Ins. Fed. of Wisconsin—Mrs. John West, 8-9 Algoma Bldg., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Ins. Fed. of Wyoming—C. W. Riner, President, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


LIFE INSURANCE ORGANIZATIONS 
Actuarial Society of America—John S. Thompson, 256 Broadway, New York. f 
American Institute of Actuaries—E. G. Fassel, 210 East Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
American Life Convention—Claris Adams, Suite 612, Shell Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Associated Companies, 


The—Jim Bugbee, 125 Trumbull St., Hartford, Co: 


mn. 
Association of Life Agency Officers—John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 6 Myrtle St., Hartford, 


Conn. 


Association of Life Insurance Counsel—H. C. Bates, 1 Madison Ave., New York. 
Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors of America—Dr. Chester T. Brown, 


P. O. Box 594, Newark, N. J. 


Association of Life Ins. Presidents—George T. Wight, 165 Broadway, New York. 
Association of Omaha Insurance Companies—P. K. Walsh, Omaha, Neb. __ ik 
Business Historical Society, Inc.—F. C. Ayres, Baker Library, Soldiers Field Station, 


Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association—John Appleton, 293 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 
Group Association of Life Insurance Companies—H. §S. Beers, Hartford, Conn. 
Hawkeye State Fraternal Congress—Harmon R. Taylor, Editor of Mystic Workers. 
Industrial Insurors Conference—Harvey A. Bartholomew, care Continental Life Ins. Co., 


Washington, D. 


€. 
Insurance Institute of Hartford—Clifford R. Haskins, Conn, Mutual Life Ins. Co., Hart- 


ford. 


Insurance Institute of Toronto—C. Elvins, Imperial Life Assur. Co., Toronto, Ont. 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau—John M. Holcombe, Jr., 6 Myrtle St., Hartford, 


Conn. 


L fe Underwriters Association of Canada—Eric V. Chown, Room 901, Commerce and 


Transportation Bldg., Toronto. 2. 


Michigan Assn. of Life Insurance Officers—S. A. Lambert, Bay City, Michigan. : 
National Association of Life Underwriters—Ernest W. Owen, Eaton Tower, Detroit, Mich. 
National Federation of Mutual Life Associations—Nelson O. Tiffany, 452 Delaware Ave., 


Buffalo. 


National Convention of Insurance Commissioners—Joseph Button, Richmond, Va. 
National Fraternal Congress of America—Thos. H. Cannon, Treas., 30 North La Salle 


St., Chicago, IIl. 


National Negro Insurance Assn.—W. Ellis Stewart, 3513 South Parkway, Chicago. 
Texas Life Convention—E. G. Brown, Southwestern Life Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 
Texas Fraternal Congress—John H. Cullom, Court House, Dallas, Texas. 


STATE AND LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS OF AGENTS 


Aberdeen, S. D.—Geo. V. Robertson, Hag- 
erty Block. 

Abilene, Tex.—A. John, 222 
Nat’l Bank. 

Akron, Ohio—Homer E. Crain, 912 Akron 
Savings & Loan Bldg. 

Albany, N. ¥.—J. Bruce Thompson, 


State St. 
Altoona, Pa.—Harry Scholl, 1107 


Citizens 


we 
fc 


21st 


Ave. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.—Ward D. Peterson, 
209 E. Huron St. 
Arizona—J. D. Jones, Bidg., 
Phoenix. 

Asheville, N. C.—W. L. Bischoff, P. O. 
1243, Paragon Bldg. 

Ashland, Ky.—R. E. 
15th St. 

Ashtabula, Ohio—G. E. 
Walnut St. a 

Atlanta, Ga.—Walter H. Lemmond, 628 
Atlanta Trust Bldg. 

Atlantic City, N. J.—S. Shuttleworth, 309 
Guarantee Bldg. 

Austin, Texas—H. L. Copeland, 811 Scar- 
borough Bldg. 

Bakersfield, Calif.—L. C. Hall, P. O. 453. 

Baltimore, Md.—G. S. Robertson, 417 
Park Bank Bldg. 7 

Battle Creek, Mich.—J. B. Dexter, 415 
Post Bidg. 

Beaumont, Texas—S. R. Hay, Jr. : 
Bellingham, Wash.—C. E. Kirk, First 
National Bank Bldg. : 
Benton Harbor, Mich.—A. IL. Loomis, 

39 Traction Bldg. 


Heard 


Culbertson, 306 


Harmon, 13 
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Billings, Mont.—M. J. Bidlake, 327 Staple- 
ton Bldg. 

Binghamton, N. Y.—Leon E. Grady, Press 
Bldg. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Thomas J. Hammer, 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 

Bloomington, Ill.—Albert F. Caldwell, 
Box 374. 

Boise, Idaho—Walter H. Capps, 429 First 
Nat’l Bank Bldg. 

Boston, Mass.—Lawrence W. Kimball, 
Room 708, 185 Devonshire St. 

Bradford, Pa.—Geo. Markham, 506 First 
Nat’l Bank Bldg., Olean, N. Y. 

Bridgeport, Conn.—Theo. Phillips, 945 
Main St. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—W. B. Sheehan, 528 Lib- 
erty Bank Bldg. 

Butler, Pa.—Carroll M. Miller, 244 S. 
Main St. : 

Burlington, Vt.—M. C. Ray, 188 Main St. 

Camden, N. J.—J. H. Marvin, 809 Wilson 

Idg. 

Canton, Ohio—J. M. 
Harter Bldg. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.—F. W. Schlemmer, 814 
American Trust Bldg. é 
Champaign, Ill—C. H. DeLong, First 
Nat’l Bank Bldg. 

Charleston, W. Va.—Albert G. Kelley, 
P. O. Box 1478. 

Charlotte, N. C.—James J. Doyle, 508 
Realty Bldg. 

Charlottesville, Va.—Guy F. Via, Box 39 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—C. H. Crimm, 101 
James Bidg. 


Townsend, 505 
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~ A REAL PLACE FOR REAL PEOPLE — 






Get the Habit of Eating Good Food—You’ll Like It! 


DINE AT 


VAN AXEN’S RESTAURANT 


46 GOLD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





“A Meeting Place of and for Insurance Men” 


Between John and Fulton 


Hil 


Telephone Beekman 9991 





ill The Best of Food at Reasonable Prices 

















Wil 























Producers’ Problems Solved 


By 
Experienced Handling of Business 
and Modern, Liberal Contracts 
In 


The Southern Surety Company 
OF NEW YORK 


Eastern Department Now in Process of Organization 
John A. Diemand, Executive Vice-President 


84 William Street New York City 
Telephone Beekman 1745 
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Chester, Pa.—Isaac C. Houpt, 221 W. 
Mowry St. 

Chicago, Ill.—Clinton F. Criswell, 327 
S. La Salle St. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—Leo A. Green, 309 Union 
Central Bldg. 


Cleveland, Ohio—M. L. Hoffman, 1636 
Union Trust Bank. 
Colorado—Edward A. Krueger, Gas & 


Elec. Bldg., Denver. 

Columbus, Ohio—Ely D. Miller, 410-83 
S. High St. 

Concord, N. H.—Stuart B. Holbrook, 70 
N. Main St. 

Corpus Christi, Tex.—Hal Lee, care of 
Corpus Christi Assn. 

Council Bluffs, Ia.—Stewart C. Evans, 
208 Nonpareil Court. 

Dallas, Tex.—Miss C. Wharton, S. W. 


Life Bldg. 

Danville, Ill.—Miss Clara Tilton, First 
National Bank Bldg. 

Davenport, Ia.—R. La Buhn, Citizens 
Bank Bldg. 

Dayton, Ohio—Mary U. Nyswonger, 
121 W. 2nd St. 

Decatur, Ill.—Don Kisinger, Standard 


Life Bldg. 

Delaware—Ward P. Worthington, 2024 Du 
Pont Bldg., Wilmington. 

Des Moines, Ia.—Norvin EF. 
Register & Tribune Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich.—W. B. Collett, Jr., First 
Nat’l Bank Bldg. 

Dothan, Ala.—E. T. 
Bank Bldg. 

Duluth, Minn.—Arthur C. 
delity Bldg. 

Eastern L. U. Assn. of N. H.—Geo. K. 
Sanborn, 4 Congress St., Portsmouth. 

Elmira, N. Y.—O. L. Creighton, Realty 
Bldg. 

El vaso, Texas—Henry T. 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 

Erie, Pa.—Paul McBride, 


g. 
Evansville, Ind.—John N. 
Amer. Trust Bldg. 


Smith, 


Riley, First Nat’l 


Pearson, Fi- 


Bowie, 359 
Marine Bank 


Muth, 312 


Fall River, Mass.—Hector P. Belmore, 
56 N. Main St. 
Findlay, Ohio—C. G. Carpenter, 214144 


S. Main St. 

Flint, Mich.—A. E. 
Bldg. 

Florence, Alan—W. A. Abramson, 217 N. 
Seminary St. 

Florida—A. L. Sterner, 
Bldg., Jacksonville. 

Fort Dodge, Ia.—G. 
Snell Bldg. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—Don C. Thomas, 1211 
First National Bank Bldg. 

Fort Worth, Tex—Thomas D. ‘Taylor, 
201 Texas National Bank Bldg. 


Kelly, 402 Dryden 


Barrett Bank 


A. Swanstrom, 517 








Freeport, Il].—Luke Stewart, Box 648. 

Fresno, Calif—John D. Cook, Mattei 
Bldg. 

Galesburg, Ill—H. W. Peterson, 316 


Galesburg Bank Bldg. 
Gary, Ind.—Erland F. Andren, 301 Model 


Bidg. 

Grand Island, Neb.—O. E. Mickey, 
Masonic Temple. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—A. Kolesburg, 
Michigan Trust Bldg. 

Greensboro, N. C.—W. G. Richardson, 


Pilot Life Bldg. 

Greenville, S. C.—R. W. Graham, South- 
eastern Bldg. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—Clarence Thumma, 104 
Chestnut St. 


Hartford, Conn.—Ralph M. Lowry, 36 
Pearl St. 

Hattiesburg, Missx—Paul Talley, 519 
Rose Bldg. 

Hawaii—Waldo H. Holmes, Box 3050, 
Honolulu. 

Houston, Tex.—Adolph Westheimer 


Zindler Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va. 





E. P. Frost, Box 


Huntsville, Ala—W. A. Byron, Box 623. 

Hutchinson, Kans.—R. H. Stepp, First 
Nat’l Bank Bldg. 

Idaho Falls, Idaho—A. R. Rutherford, 
293 Twelfth St. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—George 
Traction Terminal Bldg. 

Jackson, Mich.—Chas. R. Gray, 1208 S. 
Jackson St. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—A. B. Manley, Well- 
man Bldg. 

Johnson City, Tenn.—Henry W. Pitkin, 
Tenn. Nat’! Bank Bidg. 

Johnstown, Pa.—Francis M. Conrad, 704 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 

Jonesboro, Ark.—R. C. Finn, 
Inter-Southern Life Co. 

a a Mich.—Guy Ferris, 504 Peck 

Idg. 

Kansas City, Mo.—.D. A. Nugent, 500 
New England Bldg. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—Joe B. Long, 812 Gen- 
eral Bldg. 

ee, Ind.—R. E. Beisel, 414 Life 


MacLean, 


care of 


g. 

Lancaster, Pa.—E. H. Zellers, 806 Griest 

Bldg. 

Lansing, Mich.—Ralph A. Stowe, 308 
Capitol Nat’l Bank Bldg. 





Lebanon, Pa.—Eugene Hoaster, 43 N. 8th 


St. 

Lehigh Valley—Ashton E. Smith, 517 
Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. 

Lima, Ohio—Frank Smith, Steiner Bldg. 

Lincoln, Neb.—Harry L. Reed, 719 Ter- 
minal Bldg. 

Little Rock, Ark.—S. J. Felton, care of 
N. Y. Life Ins. Co. 

Long Beach, Calif.—Robert L. Chilton, 
1013 Farmers & Merc. Bank Bldg. 

Los Angeles, Calif.—J. Charleville, 612 
Hill St. Bldg. 

Louisiana—Otto Thomas, 305 Hibernia 
Bldg. 

Louisville. Ky.—McKay Reed, 507 M. 
E. Taylor Bldg. 

Lowell, Mass.—Robert P. 
W. 6th St. 

Lublock, Tex.—J. H. 
Alamo Life. 

Macon, Ga.—D. A. Walker, 305 Hillyer 
Ave. 

Madison, Wisc.—Herbert Nelson, 16 N. 
Carroll St. 

Manchester, N. H.—Laurence J. Doolin, 
75 Prospect St. 

Mansfield, Ohio—Lyle R. Terry, 47 W. 
Prospect St. 

Marietta, Ohio—O. G. Hawk, First Nat’l 


Dalton, 143 


Ritchie, care of 


Bank Bldg. 
Marion, Ohio—Elmer L. Weimer, 198 
S. Main St. 
Marshalltown, Ta.—J. A. Small, Towa 


Railway & Light Bldg. 

Mason City, Ia.—W. D. Ralston, 502 First 
Nat’! Bank Bldg. 

Memphis, Tenn.F. R. Bastian, P. O. Box 
1096. 

Miami, Fla.—Jas. Lipnitz, 1204 Exchange 
Bank Bldg. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—C. N. 
840 Baker Bldg. 

Mississippi—J. E. Foster, Edwards Hotel 
Bldg., Jackson. 

Mobile, Ala.—H. L. Shackleford, Masonic 


Patterson, 


g. 
Montgomery, Ala.—O. F. Williams, Bell 
Idg. 

Nashua, N. H.—Herman A. Davis, 211 
Main St. 

Nashville, Tenn.—F. C. Womack, Stahl- 
man Bldg. 

Newark, N. 
Clinton St. 

Newark, Ohio—Walter W. 
Lansing Block. 
New Bedford, Mass.—F. 
First Nat’l Bank Bide. 
New Haven, Conn.—Geo. 
205 Church St. 

New Mexico (Albuquerque)—Peter Cun- 
ningham, 140 South 3rd St. 

New Orleans, La. scar S. Turlington, 
14th Floor, Masonic Temple. 

New York, N. Y.—Fred. Pitts McKenzie, 
Exec. Secy., 149 Broadway. 

New York, N. Y.—Wm. M. Carroll, Jr., 
253 Broadway. 

Norfolk, Va.—Washington Taylor, 243 
Main St. 


J.—Chas. J. Schmitz, 20 
Connel, 10 
K. Collins, 


K. Warfield, 





North Dakota—Ralph Truby, Box 908 
Fargo. 
Oakland, Calif—J. J. Stege, Oakland 


Bank Bldg. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—Tosephine B. 
Lincoln, 1203 Concord Bldg. 

Omaha, Neb.—Roy M. Hibben, City 
Nat’! Bank Bldg. 

Oregon—Basil P. Bert, 330 Northwestern 
Bank Bldg., Portland. 

Ottumwa, Ia.—J. J. Trenneman, 306 West 
Maple Ave. 

Owosso, Mich.—E. Peter 
State Savings Bank Bldg. 

Pasadena, Calif—R. C. Kennan, 256 N. 
Marengo Ave. 

Peoria, Il!.—Charles E. Thompson, 1001 
Jefferson Bldg. : 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Miss Ada J. Liggett, 
1500 Walnut St. 

Pine Bluff, Ark.—Theodore Jones, First 
Nat’l Bank Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—William M. Milligan, 401 
Columbia Bank Bldg. 

Pontiac, Mich.—E. G. Hollenbecker, 403 
Pontiac Bldg. 

Portland, Ore.—Basil P. Bert, 330 North- 
western Bank Bldg. , 
Portland, Me.—D. J. Roach, 550 Masonic 

d 


Sherman, 5 





Idg. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—James T. Collins, 
35 Market St. 
Providence, R.I.—Eben Luther, 708 Union 
Trust Bldg. 
Pueblo, Colo.—Miss Janet Freed, Thatcher 


Bldg. 5 
Quincy, Ill.—C. C. Parsons, 42 Mercantile 
Bid 


Raleigh, N. C.—E. Johnston Neal, P. O. 
Box 1314. 

Richmond, Va.—William F. Reynolds, 
715 Mutual Bldg. 

Roanoke, Va.—E. J. McMichael, 701 
Colonial Bank Bldg. oa 

Rochester, N. Y.—Harry Whitacre, 1105 
Temple Bldg. 

Rockford, Ill.Rodney Wilson, 326 Mead 


Bldg. 
Sacramento, Calif.—L. C. Hoctritt, 306 
Peoples Bank Bldg. 


Saginaw, Mich.—H. P. Fisher, 104 Graeb- 
ner Bldg. 

om. Ore.—Owen F. Ogden, P. O. Box 
od. 

Salina, Kansas—James Muir, 1324 S 
Santa Fe St. 

San Antonio, Tex.—J. Frank Palmer 
Alama Life Bldg. 

San Diego, Calif—John H. Goodwin, 406 
U. S. Nat’l Bank Bldg. 

San Francisco, Calif—Miss A. U. Bowyer, 
Exec. Secy., Room 323, 311 Calif. St. 

Santa Barbara, Calif—Henry Culp, P. 0. 
Box 516. 

Savannah, Ga.—J. H. Ede, Liberty Bank 
& Trust Bldg. 

Schenectady, N. Y.—Martin Hodges, 434 
State St. 

Seattle, Wash—Earl B. Olsen 455 Skinner 
3ldg. 

Sioux City, Ia—lLeo J. Dougherty, P. 
O. Box 467. 

Sioux Falls, S. D.—M. F. Speer, 450 Boyce- 
Greeley Bldg. 

South Bend, Ind.—Henry Chillas, 703 
East Altgeld St. 

Spartanburg, S. C.—F. P. Sessions, Mont- 
gomery Bldg. 

Spokane, Wash.—R. G. Jones, 11415 Old 
Nat’l Bank Bldg. 

Springfield, Ill—Ray Rich, 804 Meyer 
Bldg. 

Springfield, Mass.—Robert E, Benjamin, 
1200 Main St. 

Springfield, Mo.—Herbert 
McDaniel St. 


Springfield, Ohio—W. E. Shewalter, First 
Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
A. Pickel, 1203 La 


St. Louis, Mo.—E. 
Salle Bldg. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Thos. J. Horton, 1419 
Pioneer Bldg. 

Salt Lake City, Utah—Geo. P. Kughler, 
301 Walker Bank Bldg. 

Stockton, Calif—W. E. Camp, 62 Com- 
mercial Bank Bldg. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Edgar J. 
S. A. & F. Bldg. 

Tacoma, Wash.—A. I,. Abercrombie, Rust 


Bruner, 305 


Doyle, 601 


g. 
Tampa, Fla.—H. D, Atkins, 406 Franklin 
St 


Terre Haute, Ind.—L. C. Kigin, 414 Terre 
Haute Trust Bldg. 

Texarkana, Tex.—Leo T. Sweeney, 406 
Beech St. 


Toledo, Ohio—H. J. Drees, 510 Home 
Bank Bldg. 

Topeka, Kans.—C. L. Gregg, 221 New 
England Bldg. 

Trenton, N. J.—John F. Lumsden, 221 
E. Hanover St. 

Tulsa, Okla.—Walter L. Ditzler, 203 
Central Nat’! Bank Bldg. 

Twin Falls, Idaho—Lester G. Walker, 
136 Shoshone St., E. 

Utica, N. Y.—Thos. B. Bowne, 21 Clar- 
endon Bldg., 

Utah—Geo. P. Kughler, 301 Walker Bank 

Bidg., Salt Lake City. 

= Wash.—H. L. Greening, Box 


Vermont—James H. McGowan, 192% 
College St., Burlington. 


Washington, C.—J. A. Maloney, 
Munsey Bldg. 
Warren, Ohio—F. F. Morris, 813 W. 


Market St. 

Waterloo, Ia.—Charles Greeley, 411 Black 
Hawk Bldg. 

Watertown, N. Y.—Horton J. Wheeler, 
418 Light & Power Bldg. 

Watertown, S. D.—A. R. Ferguson, 202 
Citizens Nat’! Bank Bldg. 

Waukegan, Ill.—John J. Kelly, 130 N. 
Genesee St. 

Waukesha, Wisc.—H. H. Huibregate, 426 
Lemina Ave. 

Wenatchee, Wash.—O. N. Jones, Na- 
tional of Vermont, 208 Savings & Loan 
Bldg. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—O. Linsley, Wheeling 
Bank & Trust Bldg. 

Wichita, Kans.—Geo. C. Mauss, 414 
Fourth Nat’! Bank Bldg. 

Wichita Falls, Tex.—Theodore R. Hartt, 
801 Hamilton Bldg. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—R. J. Kramer, 626 
Miners Bank Bldg. 
Williamsport, Pa.—Edw. 

5 4th St. 

Winston-Salem, N. C.—A. L. 
Masonic Temple. 

Worcester, Mass.—Otis D. Arnold, 311 
Main St. 

Yakima, Wash.—E. C. Peterson, Miller 

Id 


A. Hoadley, 


Davis, 


Bldg. 

York, Pa.—Wm. H. Eckenrode, 64 Hart- 
man Bldg. 

Youngstown, O.—Ira E. Spankle, Park 
Theatre Bldg. 

Zanesville, O.—O. R. Gillogly, 405 Masonic 
Temple. 














Liberal Contracts 
Complete Line of 
Modern Coverages 
Non-Participating 











ITH increased facilities for handling new busi- 
ness, and vastly accelerated momentum already | 
set up, San Jacinto is in its greatest year. 


Men who help us make life insurance history in Texas 
will themselves benefit in many ways—not the least 
of which will be in material advantages. 


Write the Home Office 


SAN JACINTO LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


H. M. HARGROVE, Chairman of the Board 
H. J. L. STARK, President 


Low Net Cost and 
Low First Cost 
Territorial Rights 
Generous Renewals 
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Commonwealth Courier Proclaims 
: } 





“When an Insurance Agent 
turns to 


COMMONWEALTH 


Oldest Philadelphia 


CASUALTY COMPANY 











The Sun Rises anew 
in his agency 














That demon of business 
“Gloom is Dispelled”’ 








Sales Improve 
































and 
RICHARD ROE 
| ae SOOO MEE Prospects Increase 
Ace. & Hearth ih a because 
Commonwealth Service 











is paramount. 














Thousands of Satisfied policyholders 
and agents prove this fact. 




















W. FREELAND KENDRICK, President 


‘“ ” 
E. W. COOK, Vice President and General Mgr. You should be one of our agents 
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Insurance Federation of America 
Performs Difficult Task 
(Concluded from page 24) 
education, carried out in accordance with 
the suggestion made at the 1927 meeting 
of the Federation by W. S. Diggs, and 
subsequently sponsored by the organiza- 
tion as a whole. A comprehensive ques- 
tionnaire was sent out to the various col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
country, and it was ascertained that about 
twenty colleges have insurance courses, 
planned to train students either as home 
office assistants and actuaries or as sales- 
men. <A total of 146 colleges and uni- 
versities in thirty-eight States received 
the questionnaire, and Io1 replies were 

obtained. 

In forty-six of the colleges listed, in- 
surance courses were reported as “grow- 
ing’’; six colleges reported stable condi- 
tions, and three reported that the course 
had been discontinued, while several re- 
plied that new courses were either in 
process of establishment or were being 
planned for future development. The ob- 
ject of the questionnaire was, first, to find 
out to what extent insurance was being 
taught in general economics courses, and, 
second, whether specific insurance infor- 
mation designed to fit a student for the 
insurance business was available. Using 
this survey as a basis, the Federation is 
co-operating with various institutions in 
the furtherance of insurance education 
as a separate and distinct field of study. 


INsuRANCE Day AcTIVITY 
Also during the past year the Federa- 
tion has considerably furthered the “In- 
surance Day” plan, under which selected 
States set aside specific days devoted to 
a gathering of insurance interests of the 
particular commonwealths. This work 


is being carried on by a committee under 
the chairmanship of Frank M. Chandler, 
who was the originator of the Insurance 
Day movement. 

Tangible recognition of the work being 
done by the Insurance Federation of 
America is indicated by the fact that dur- 
ing 1928 more than forty companies have 
been added to the membership. The 
membership increase has been about 25 
per cent in the number of companies and 
about 10 per cent in the number of agents, 
most of the agents being listed in State 
federations. The status of the Federa- 
tion and the building of Federation units, 
have been specially strengthened in the 
States of Ohio, North Caolina and North 
Dakota. The North Carolina Federation 
was reorganized in May of this year, and 
is taking an influential part in carrying 
out the national program. The North 
Dakota Federation has grown to a point 
where its membership now numbers 500, 
and an intensive campaign is still on in 
an effort to enlist practically every insur- 
ance man in the State. 

In Ohio new headquarters for the State 
Federation were opened at Columbus, and 
the chief aim of that body has been to op- 
pose the further invasion of the States 
into the business of insurance, notably 
through counter attacks against the pro- 
ponents of compulsory automobile liabil- 
ity insurance. 

THE LApor AHEAD , 

The forecast of the Insurance Felera- 
tion of America for 1929 shows a busy 
season in the offing. Law making bodies 
will meet in forty-two States, and, in ad- 
dition, Congress will be in session. Com- 
pulsory automobile insurance legislation, 
workmen’s compensation funds, unem- 
ployment insurance funds, State fire in- 





Comparative Summary 1926 and 1928 Legislatures 










































































Cas. 
| Fire | Cas.-Sur./Sur.| Auto Life Gen. Total | Enacted| Failed 
STATE | STATE 
hee "26 1928| "28 |1926|1928) '26 |1928) '26 |1928| '26 {1928 26 [1928] '26 |1928) '26 
Illinois, Special | 1 | 1 1 Illinois 
Kentucky 13| 7/11] S| 16| S| S| 2] 7] 12] 16| 48] 51] 6| 13] 42] 38| Kentucky 
Louisiana 7 | 1 | 6 | 25 | 13 6 7 8 4 8 | 2 | 60 | 27 | 241 10 | 36 | 17 Louisiana 
Massachusetts | 9 0; 19 4) 37 | 17) 19] 17 0; 11 | 48 77 |104 | 32 23 | 45 | 81 Massachusetts 
Mississippi } 8; 2] 2/12] 8] 2] 4] 7] 7/45] 11] 45) 32] 11] 8 | 34] 24] Mississippi 
Nevada, Special | | 8 1 9 7 2 Nevada 
New Jersey ‘3 6119/14] 0; 6/12] 4] 6/13] 3 | 61 | 27 | 23 7 | 38|20| New Jersey 
New York 15 | 12 | 74 | 23 {190 | 27 | 21 | 22 | 17 7 | 27 |168 |267 | 22 | 76 |146 |191 New York 
Rhode Island | 3/0 10 7412522 5 5 oy 3 4] 40] 25} 13 | 12 | 27 | 13 Rhode Island 
South Carolina | 9} 4} 3/15} 5} 4] 1] 3] 2] 6] 6/40/18] 17| 3] 23| 15} South Carolina 
Virginia + gi -3 9; 11); 141] 10 3 7 4 7] 10] 52 | 34} 26} 19} 26{ 15 Virginia 
Washington ie c 17 4 10 9 43 6 37 | Washington 
| } i ' 
| 77 | 38 pes 124 |312 | 89 | 81 | 76 | 61 | 83 |136 \601 628 |181 |177 |420 |4st 
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surance funds, State bonding schemes, 
and additional insurance taxation are 
some of the inimical proposals with which 
the Federation will have to deal. Its 
work will be made additionally difficult 
by the fact that many first-term legisla- 
tors will feel it incumbent on themselves 
to introduce as much legislation as pos- 
sible in order to justify their existence 
and satisfy their constituencies. As a 
medium through which insurance may 
present a solid front to the ill-advised at- 
tacks to which it is constantly liable, the 
Insurance Federation of America is with- 
out equal. 





Fire Underwriters of the 
Northwest 
(Concluded from page 34) 

Of all the founders, Major Charles E. 
Bliven is recognized as the father of the 
association. He first broached the subject 
while a number of insurance men were 
adjusting a loss at Burlington, Iowa, in 
the summer of 1870. He did not receive 
much encouragement then, but he ad- 
vanced the idea at every opportunity, and 
finally called an organization meeting at 
Dayton, Ohio, February 22, 1871. 

It is natural that in an organization 
fifty-six years old traditions should have 
grown up and precedents have been estab- 
lished. For over twenty years the presi- 
dency, by unwritten law, has alternated 
between the field men and the managers. 
The vice-presidency has not usually been 
a stepping stone to the presidency. Only 
six men who had been vice-presidents be- 
came president and in only one case was 
the step from one office to the other. 
The vice-presidents who became president 
are C. W. Marshall, the original vice- 
president ; J. O. Wilson, one of the found- 
ers; J. M. Dresser, George M. Lovejoy, 
W. R. Townley and D. W. Andrews. 

In its early years the association began 
to accumulate books as gifts from its offi- 
cers and members. In 1881 a library was 
organized and about fifteen years ago a 
salaried librarian was appointed. Since 
then, its collection has grown greatly and 
has been classified and indexed. 

In 1913 the association justified its 
educational purpose by establishing a 
scholarship in the course in fire protec- 
tion engineering at Armour Institute. Out 
of this beginning has grown the present 
more ambitious and promising plan, in 
which the initiative of this association is 
fully recognized. 
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Strengthening National Unity 
Through Business 
(Concluded from page 21) 
ciation of this hearty cooperation that en- 
ables the Association to present a com- 
posite picture of the year’s business con- 

currently with its close. 

It is a pleasure and an inspiration to 
present the new business figures for this 
year, 1928. They reveal a resiliency of 
purchasing power on the part of our peo- 
ple that is amazing when we consider the 
"ress accounts of new family purchases 
of automobiles, silken hose, cosmetics and 
cther apparently unquestioned American 
necessities. You know the cynics say, it 
is no longer a question of the full dinner 
pail; that has been settled—it is now a 
question of the full garage—or the full 
jewel box. 
$18,500,000,000 oF New Lire INsur- 

ANCE SOLD IN 1928 

Our people this year are breaking all 
prior records in the purchase of life in- 
surance by a wide margin. They will 
have acquired during the year—the end 
of which is a little more than two weeks 
away—approximately $18,500,C00,000 of 
new life insurance. This is $1,365,000,- 
ooo more than the $17,135,000,000 they 
bought in 1927, which at that time was 
the high mark. This is the sixth succes- 
sive year in which a new record has been 
established. 

Life insurance history is not made in 
one year. In 1901, the fathers of today’s 
buyers acquired $2,020,000,000 of insur- 
ance. This year the grown-up children 
will acquire over nine times the amount 
their fathers did at the beginning of the 
century. All this confirms the foresight 
of the coming generation, and rather con- 
founds the idea of some that the pass- 
ing generation contained a larger propor- 
tion of wise men. But there is some ex- 
cuse for the passing generation, because 
better life insurance is now being sold by 
better men than ever before. 

But striking as are these contrasts, a 
study of still more facts emphasizes the 
expanding influence of life insurance 
thrift in the family-economy of the na- 
tion. It was not until 1912 that the an- 
nual purchases reached $3,000,000,000. 
Substantial increases were made during 
the World War, after which began the 
inspiring expansion which we have ex- 
perienced in these later years. We find 
that this year’s production exceeds three 


and one half times that of 1918—only 
ten years ago. 

Commanding significance is given to 
the increased amount of new life insur- 
ance this year because it seems definitely 
to assure that during 1929—the eighty- 
seventh year of American life insurance 
—there will be reached a total of insur- 
ance in force of $100,000,000,000. At the 
end of 1927 the total insurance in force 
was more than $87,000,000,000. After 
making due allowance for shrinkage from 
terminations, maturities, lapses, etc., $8,- 
000,000,000 net will be added at the end 
of the present year to the insurance in 
force, making a total as of December 31, 
1928 of approximately $95,000,000,000,- 
000 on the lives of sixty-five million poli- 
cyholders. Each year since 1924 there 
has been added considerably more than 
$7,000,000,000 net to the outstanding in- 
surance. Therefore, if we do only as 
well next year as in any one of the years 
since 1924, a total insurance in force of 
$100,000,000,000 will be reached early in 
the fall of 1929—if not sooner. 

The highly accelerating progress of 
the power of the American people to pur- 
chase future contentment and prosperity 
is strikingly revealed in the recent growth 
of this thrift fund of life insurance in 
force. Seventy-four years—1843 to 1916, 
inclusive—were required to accumulate 
the first $25,000,000,000. The second 
$25,000,000,000 was acquired in the six 
succeeding years. Thus, while it took 
eighty years—1843 to 1922, inclusive— 
to accumulate the first $50,000,000,000 in 
force, the second $50,000,000,000 prob- 
ably will be achieved in a little less than 
seven years; that is, in the period from 
the end of 1922 to sometime in the latter 
half of 1929. 

These figures are in reality a philoso- 
phic commentary on our American civi- 
lization and one, moreover, which tends 
to correct some popular notions. As we 
see the luxuries of yesterday—through 
the great democratizing influence of our 
national prosperity—become the neces- 
sities of today, we are frequently accused 
of being a nation of spendthrifts, un- 
mindful of the future, working toward 
our own ultimate downfall. This cant 
has been hammered at us so long that 
some have come to acquiesce in it. 

Yet what a different light is thrown 
upon the picture by these life insurance 
figures. Certainly they show no hedonis- 
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tic tendencies on the part of the Ameri- 
can people, but rather they are positive 
evidence of the power of American to 
balance present against future enjoyment 
and to make a sane evaluation. 

It was Claris Adams, its secretary 
and counsel, who well said at the last 
American Life Convention: “The ulti- 
mate beneficiary of American life insur- 
ance is America.” 

This swelling, mounting tide of thrift 
in its very finest form means much to our 
countries, the United States and Canada. 
We in this room are so fortunate as to 
help direct that tide. We soberly accept 
our responsibilities. We all intend to keep 
an open and inquiring mind towards fur- 
ther sane and sound progress. All of us 
here are dedicating the best years of our 
lives to life insurance, and the results to 
date are such we may rightfully be very 
happy in that dedication. 





A Year in the Annals of the 
Insurance Commissioners 
(Concluded from page 32) 
ance, went far towards solving the prob- 
lem by suggesting that each commissioner 
promulgate a ruling, making it a condi- 
tion precedent to the issuance or renewal 
of licenses, that the company or agent 
applying for same shall not do any un- 

licensed business in any State. 

Probably the acquisition cost of life 
insurance has occasioned in the past ten 
years more consideration than any other 
one thing in the life insurance business. 
Preliminary steps towards the unques- 
tionable arrival at a uniform basis for 
acquisition costs were taken in the 
thought and discussion which will origin- 
ate from the papers on Acquisition Cost 
of Life Insurance, delivered by John R. 
Dumont, Insurance Commissioner of 
Nebraska, and Howard P. Dunham, In- 
surance Commissioner of Connecticut 
in their respective papers. 

Needless to say, the above papers were 
not the only practical results accomplished 
by the commissioners in the past year. 
They are an indication, however, of the 
fact that the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners is ever alive 
to the needs and problems of the business 
they supervise and that in the course of 
their conventions they systematically 
meet and dispose of the more pressing of 
the problems that concern insurance. 
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This offering does not represent new financing by the Company. 
\meri- 
ositive 
“an to 25,000 Shares 
ais E C & § COMPANY 
retary Q 
e last Capital Stock 
» ulti- 
insur- Mr. Harold Spielberg, Chairman of the Board of the Equitable Casualty & Surety Company writes us as follows: 
HISTORY: The Equitable Casualty & Surety Company was incorporated on October 27, 1924, under the Insurance Law of 7 
thrift the State of New York, with a capital stock of $250,000. 
to our The Charter has been amended with the approval of the Insurance Department and the Company’s capital stock has been 
nada. increased and is now $1,000,000. 
as t , oes : : 
se . BUSINESS: The Company writes Fidelity, Casualty and Surety business. Its operations have been confined to the states 
satan i of New York and New Jersey, but it is our purpose to enter other states at once. The Company is now quali- 
) keep fied to do business in Illinois and plans to establish branches and appoint general agents throughout the country. 
s fur- 
of us THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK... Transfer Agent 
f our CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK.................. Registrar 
Its to 
scans CAPITALIZATION: Authorized Issued 
“ $10 Par Stock —Full paid and non-assessable...... 100,000 shares 100,000 shares 
GROWTH: The resources of the Company have increased tenfold in four years. The following figures taken from the 
records of the Company tell the story of its rapid and consistent growth. 
the j Premiums Capital 
; written during and Total 
year Surp_us Reserves Resources 
TO 20 TR ct éeanckdsewaans saebheeeebes $ 380,812.70 $ 2,772.28 $ 386,902.60 
sails ee SS SN $ 481,619.00 452 358.66 89,784.34 553,670.25 
ae : ee eee 851,732.00 450,565 33 403,549.87 893,265.25 
di TOME. 20 Tv vatownertncens 1,667 607.00 905,726.52 1,070,089 .37 1,993,896.48 
on “ Sept. 30, 1928 (9 months)..... 2.412,141.00  1,929,254.19  1,909,955.63 3,885,994.48 
lewa 
gent DIVIDENDS: An initial dividend of $.25 per share was paid on August 15th, 1928. A similar dividend of $.25 per share 
- un- was paid on November 15th, 1928 and the Board of Directors has voted to increase the next quarter’s divi- 
dend to $.50 per share. 
life GENERAL: The Chase National Bank of the City of New York has been appointed custodian of the securities for the 
t ten Company. Price, Waterhouse & Co. have been engaged to act as auditors for the Company. 
ther 
ness. THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS INCLUDES: 
asad ALLEN I. COLE R. J. MALOY, Comptroller 
for (Chairman of Board, Pennsylvania Exchange Bank) (Formerly New York State Insurance Department) 
the CHARLES DOHERTY 7 : 
_ (Vice-President, United Hotels Co. of America) JOSEPH MARTINSON 
igin- ISIDOR M. FINE (Martinson’s Coffee) 
Cost r, (M. kine & Sons, Manufacturers) G. FOSTER SMITH 
ip he A. F. HANCOCK (President, Nassau National Bank, Brooklyn) 
f Jice- Presid Jos i i ‘ ; 
of ( Vice aegis Cosmopolitan Fire Insurance Co.) BERNARD SPIELBERG, Vice-President 
In- W. A. HAUCK, Vice-President 
ei (Palmer and Company) HAROLD SPIELBERG, Chairman of Board 
_ SAMUEL S. KCENIG ac | 
(Koenig, Sittenfield and Bachner) EUGENE T. WARNER, President 
vere nen 
shed - 
ear. Price $52.00 Per Share 
the 
he This stock is offered when, as and if received by us and subject to approval of our counsel. 
Live 
1ess 
of PALMER AND COMPANY 
ally ESTABLISHED 1901 
r of MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE ; 
61 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
The above statements are not guaranteed. but are b-sed on informat’on which we believe to be true. | 
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*ORDINARY LIFE 

$5000 PREFERRED RISK 
MODIFIED ORDINARY LIFE 
*20 YEAR ACCUMULATION 


mL Gaeniiione *ACCUMULATION ENDOW- 
sites MENT 


i 

i 
mye beer oe 

‘ 

at 


eet Funp Lire Buttprinc, *ENDOWMENT AT AGE 65 


Omana, Nesr. 
ae *ENDOWMENT AT AGE 70 


AGENCY CONTRACTS 


AVAILABLE IN FIVE YEAR TERM 


ARKANSAS 
pee TEN YEAR TERM 
FLoripa 

a FIFTEEN YEAR TERM 
ILLINOIS 
eg TWENTY YEAR TERM 
KANSAS 
erst TWENTY FIVE YEAR TERM 
Missouri 
a THIRTY YEAR TERM 
NEVADA 
ee YEARLY RENEWABLE TERM 
——" 
SoutH Dakota 
TENNESSEE 
— 
ae Double Indemnity and Disability Bene- 


West Vircinia ° > ° 
eseuee fits issued by rider on all policy forms. 


* Age limits—10 to 60 
Age limits on other policies—16 to 60 











(GUARANTEE Funp Lire AssociaTION 
OMAHA, NEBR. 


Largest Organization of its Kind in the U.S. A. 
ASSETS EXCEEDING $13,000,000.00 
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NATIONAL LIFEINSURANCECOMPANY 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA | 


Established 1868 


Albert M. Johnson Robert D. Lay 
Chairman of the Board President 








HE year 1928 marks sixty years of real 
service for the National Life Insurance 
Company of the United States of America. 
The active heads of this institution have 
themselves given more than a quarter of a 
century toward its growth and development. 


With the strength of a sound and steady 
growth through the years, this represents a 
company affording much to the progressive 
Life Underwriter of today. 

















Low Rate Policies That Sell One or two 
= exceptional openings 
SUBSTANDARD ~ NOW ~ 
NON-MEDICAL pore | 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, Walter E. Webb, Vice-Pres. 
HEALTH IN ek 29 So. LaSalle St., 
COMBINATION Chicago, III. 








Insurance in Force Approximately $300,000,000 _ 
Assets in Excess of $53,000,00 
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How ‘BOUT IT? 
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WHY NOT ? 


IF YOU 
ARE THINKING OF MAKING A CHANGE 
FOR 1929 


WRITE US BEFORE DOING SO 


LICENSED TO DO BUSINESS IN 32 STATES 
REAL FIRST YEAR COMMISSIONS NON-FORFEITABLE RENEWALS 


ESERVE LOAN LIFE 


) \ INSURANCE COMPANY 
4 — INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. —L= | 
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Eagle, Star & British Dominions 
Insurance Co., Ltd. 


| General Fire Assurance Co. 


| Urbaine Fire Insurance Co. 


Fred S. James & Company 


| United States Managers 
| 149 William Street, New York 


Underwriting Service throughout the United States 


Western Department Pacific Coast Department 


| CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





























GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF ILLINOIS 


431 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
POSE BARRY DIETZ WM. J. ALEXANDER 
President Secretary 


Successor to 


GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


Incorporated 1895 T. F. BARRY, Founder 








“CLAIMS PAID ON SIGHT” 
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THE 


EXCESS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of AMERICA 


JAMES GIBBS, President 





CASUALTY & SURETY 
REINSURANCE 
EXCESS AND SHARE 


Executive Offices: 


84 William Street, New York City | 


Telephone: Beekman 0890 
a ie a a 
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ROYAL UNION LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


A. C. TUCKER, President 


Over $141,000,000.00 Insurance in Force 
Paid to Policyholders over $26,000,000.00 


























Treaty and Facultative 
Fire Reinsurance 


Re-insurance Corporation 
of 


America 
HORACE R. WEMPLE, PRESIDENT 


January 1, 1928 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS $1,324,348.38 


HOME OFFICE 
84 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Winpire State 





Gnsurance Company, 


of Watertown, TY. 


Allies 


These two companies are allies. 
One but a few months old— 
the other experienced through 
three quarters of a century. 
Yet, in both, you will find the 
same sound _ characteristics 
that make for lasting friends 
and steady growth. 


Fairness to policy holders, co- 
operation with agents, a 
human, friendly understand- 
ing of insurance problems, 
prompt attention to details— 
such are the qualities that have 
brought to these companies 
the good will of many cordial 
agents. 


It is our sincere desire always 
to live up to these basic busi- 
ness principles so that we may 
continue to deserve your 
friendship and support. 











ATTENTION 


What size Company do you prefer to represent? 
One that is young, virile and growing fast, offering 
wonderful opportunities to grow with it or an old 
established company with little, if any, choice ter- 
ritory to offer? 


The Chicago National Life began business early in 
1922 and closed the year 1927 with over $52,000,000 
in force. Its growth has been extraordinary and so 
has its agency force. New agents are being signed 
up every week and others knocking at our door for 
admission. If, for any fair and just reason, you 
contemplate changing company affiliation, write us. 


Chicago National Life 


Insurance Company 
202 South State Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 


A. E. JOHNSON, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer. 



































THE CAPITOL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 
DENVER, COLORADO 











Old Enough to Have the Wisdom 


of Experience 


Young Enough to Retain Enthusiasm 











Established in 1905 


Operating in 17 States 
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An Insurance Program 


IN ITSELF IS THE 


SPECIALLY DEVISED POLICY 
of the 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 








A Policy Form That Fits the Sales 
Program is a Big Factor in 
Successful Underwriting 
































ADDRESS: I. SMITH HOMANS, Vice President 



































LITTLE ADVANTAGES 


“Human felicity,” wrote Benjamin Franklin, “is produced 
not so much by great pieces of good fortune that sel- 
dom happen, as by little advantages that occur every day.” 








Is it not true also of Insurance progress, that the great 
impulses which we optimistically hope for seldom 
happen; but that the little advantages that occur every 
day, if properly taken advantage of, combine to carry us 
forward to a very substantial year’s gain? 

The Columbia Franchise offers many “little advantages” 
that, summed up in the long swing of the year, amount 
to a very definite underwriting advantage. 












Agents seeking wider opportunity are invited to inquire 
about representation of this company. 


COLUMBIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


1 PARK- AVENUE CHARLES H. NEELY, President NEW YORK CITY 
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OVER HALF A CENTURY OF INSURANCE SERVICE 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Standard Insurance Publishers 


THE SPECTATOR 


An American Weehly Review of Insurance—Subscription, $4.00 Per Year 


THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK SERVICE 


FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL ISSUE—1928 


This issue of the three volumes of The Insurance Year Book continues the valuable service in the form of Monthly 
Bulletins, which are issued regularly—one in conjunction with the Fire and Marine Volume and one in conjunction 
with the Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Volume. These Bulletins contain summaries of reports of Insurance 
Departments on companies, company changes, new companies projected and other information of value. Special 
Confidential Reports will also be rendered to subscribers by our Research Bureau of Insurance. The Insurance 


Year Book therefore presents 





, A COMPLETE REPORTING SERVICE 
Financial Statements—Monthly Bulletins—Special Confidential Reports 





SOME OF OUR FIRE, CASUALTY AND 
MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE PUBLICATIONS 





Fire and Marine Publications Casualty and Miscellaneous Insurance Publications 
Agents’ and Inspectors’ Pocketbook of Fire Protection $2.50 | Adjusters’ Manual for the Settlement of Accident and Health 
Agent’s Key to Fire Insurance 8.50 Claims, 1926 edition. 6.00 
Appraisers and Adjusters Handbook 5.00 | Automobile Insurance 3.75 
Automobile Insurance 3.75 | Causes of Disability 10.00 
Crane’s Expiration Registers 6.50 up | Classification of Occupations for Accident and Health Insurance 1.50 
Down to Brass Tacks 2.85 | Claims Arising from Results of Personal Injuries 8.50 
Earthquake Hazards and Insurance ; ; 1.50 | Cutting the Cost of Auto Insurance in Half 1.00 
Fire Insurance Inspection and Underwriting (Third edition) 6.00 | Daily Casualties—an accident leaflet 10 
Fire Insurance Law Chart 8.00 | Defying Fate—an accident leaflet 10 
Fire Insurance Laws, Taxes and Fees ti 25.00 | Digest of Workmen’s Compensation Laws in the United States 6.50 
Fire Insurance Policyholders Pocket Index .75 | Handy Chart of Casualty and other Miscellaneous Insurance 
Fire Prevention and Protection 4.25 Companies in America 75 
Fire Underwriting Profit and Loss Tables -10 | Health and Accident Salesman 50 
Making of the Fire Insurance Rate, The 6.00 | Health and Life Insurance Tables 10.00 
McGarrity’s Rapid Premium Calculator 1.00 | Insurability, Prognosis and Selection 15.00 
Mutual Fire Insurance Fallacies -10 | Insurability, Prognosis and Selection (Agents Edition) 10.00 
Operation of 80% Average Clause -06 | Investigators’ and Adjusters’ Hand Book, 1926 edition. 8.50 
Quick Pro Rata Premium Table -50 | Manual of Accident and Health Insurance 3.00 
Rapid Calculator 3.00 | Pocket Register of Accident Insurance 75 
Ready Reckoner for Earned and Unearned Premiums 7.50 | Practice of Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 4.00 
Semmann’s Fire Insurance Cancellation Tables 2.00 } Selection of Risks by the Casualty Solicitor 50 
Special Agents’ and Adjusters’ Handbook 2.00 | Selling Accident and Health Insurance 1.00 
Special Agents’ Electrical Handbook 1.00 | Social Insurance, by I. M. Rubinow 5.20 
Stock vs. Mutual Insurance ; -10 | Something is Always Happening—an accident leaflet 10 
Universal Manual of Fire Insurance Cancellations $.00 | Successful Selling of Accident and Health Insurance 1.75 
Weakness of Mutual Fire Insurance -10 | Surety and Casualty Salesmanship 4.00 
Where Fire Insurance Dividends Come From -10 | Standard Accident Table, A 1.50 
Windstorm and Tornado Insurance 2.50 | This May Happen to You 25 
Underwriting and Investment Profits and Losses 10 





Sole Agents for all works handled by CHARLES & EDWIN LAYTON, of London, England 
Send ten cents for complete Catalogue of Insurance Publications with descriptive circular of books listed above 


WHEN IT IS PUBLISHED BY THE SPECTATOR COMPANY IT IS THE STANDARD WORK ON THE SUBJECT 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO 





NEW YORK 
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“IT’S A GOOD POLICY” 
MORE NEW POLICIES 


Retirement Income Policies 


(income to the insured) 


LOW COST PREFERRED RISK POLICY 


NEW OWNERSHIP, BENEFICIARY and 
ASSIGNMENT PROVISIONS 


clearly define contractual rights of all parties interested 


| COMPLETETY REVISED PLAIN ENGLISH POLICY FORMS 


that will particularly appeal to the conscientious life underwriter 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. 


111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia 





























WHAT DO YOU WANT IN A SURETY CONNECTION? 


| NATIONAL PRESTIGE? 
ef The National Surety Co. is better known than any other surety company. 
STABILITY? 


The National Surety Co. has more resources behind every dollar of insurance. 


PROMPT CLAIM PAYMENTS? 


The National Surety Co. has field claim offices in every section to give quick 
service. 


| LIBERAL CLAIM PAYMENTS? 
Clients tell us that the National Surety Co. is more liberal in interpretation of 
its coverages than any company they have ever done business with. 


SATISFACTORY UNDERWRITING? 
The great capital and surplus of the National Surety Co. enables it to act 
promptly upon many propositions that smaller companies would have to turn 


4 down. 


SELLING HELP? 
The National Surety Co. has a definite program of sales help that should 
{ enable any alert agent to greatly increase his income. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED? 


NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY 


The World’s Largest and Strongest Surety Company 
115 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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OVER HALF A CENTURY OF INSURANCE SERVICE 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Standard Insurance Publishers 


THE SPECTATOR 


An American Weekly Review of Insurance—Subscription, $4.00 Per Year 


THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK SERVICE 


FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL ISSUE—1928 


This issue of the three volumes of The Insurance Year Book continues the valuable service in the form of Monthly 
Bulletins, which ure issued regularly—one in conjunction with the Fire and Marine Volume and one in conjunction 
with the Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Volume. These Bulletins contain summaries of reports of Insurance 
Departments on companies, company changes, new companies projected and other information of value. Special 
Confidential Reports will also be rendered to subscribers by our Research Bureau of Insurance. The Insurance 


Year Book therefore presents 
A COMPLETE REPORTING SERVICE 
Financial Statements—Monthly Bulletins—Special Confidential Reports 


SOME OF OUR IMPORTANT 
LIFE INSURANCE PUBLICATIONS 














ABC of Life Insurance $2.00 | Life Insurance and How to Write It $2.5 
Actuarial Theory 10.00 | Life Insurance Law Manual for Agents 8.00 
American-Canadian Mortality Investigation 20.00 | Life Insurance Fables for the Man in the Street .50 
Art of Canvassing, The 2.00 | Life Insurance Policyholders Pocket Index 75 
American Men Tables, (in three volumes) 150.00 | Life Insurance Progress, Methods and Results 2.00 
Art of Insurance Salesmanship, The 2.00 | Life Insurance Simply Explained 1.00 
Art of Selling, The 1.50 | Life Insurance Salesmanship 1.50 
Business Builder Service 4.00 | Life Insurance Trusts Explained 1.00 
Business Insurance 1.50 | Monthly Income Policy, The 50 
Compendium of Official Life Insurance Reports 5.00 | Multiplying Your Income 2.00 
Complete Surrender Value Ready Reckoner 50.00 | Notes on Life Insurance 4.00 
Cost of Insurance 10.00 | Objections and Answers 1.50 
Efficiency 1.25 | One Hundred Ways of Canvassing 3.50 
Essence of Life Insurance, The 3.00 | Plain Reasons 1.50 
Graphic Selling Charts for Life Agents 10.00 | Plain Hints to Life Insurance Solicitors 50 
Handy Guide to Premium Rates, Applications and Policies 4.00 | Pocket Register of Life Associations 15 
How to Build Business 6.00 | Practical Lessons in Actuarial Science (Two volumes), $8 each; 

How to Sell Insurance 2.00 ordered together 15.00 
Illinois Standard Tables (4 vols.) 80.00 | Psychology of Group Insurance 1.00 
Income Insurance 1.50 | Practical Pointers 2.00 
Industrial Life Insurance 3.50 | Principles and Practice of Life Insurance 20.00 
Insurability-Prognosis and Selection 1500 | Psychology of a Sale 1.25 
Insurability, Prognosis and Selection (Agents Edition) 10.00 | Some Problems of Longevity 6.00 
Insurance Fables for Life Underwriters 1.00 | Successful Agent, The 2.50 
Insurance Science and Economics 3.00 | System and Accounting for a Life Insurance Co. 25.00 
Institute of Actuaries Text Book (3 vols.) 23.50 | Short Lessons in Life Insurance 2.00 
Life Agents Brief 2.00 | Talks with Life Insurance Agents 1.50 
Life Assurance Primer 3.00 | What Life Insurance Is and What It Does 1.50 
Life Insurance Catechism .50 © Why and How Business Insurance Benefits Its Users 25 


Sole Agents for ail Works handled by CHARLES & EDWIN LAYTON, London, England 
Send ten cents in stamps for complete catalogue of Insurance Publications with descriptive circular of books listed above 


WHEN IT IS PUBLISHED BY THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
IT IS THE STANDARD WORK ON THE SUBJECT 


Write for list of up-to-date important life insurance leaflets; nearly a hundred to suit various requirements 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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_ Helping the Salesman to Help Himself | 


With a genuine appreciation of the part the salesman plays in building an insurance company, 


| the BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE COMPANY endeavors at all times to take the salesman | 
| 








into consideration, and to help him whenever possible, so that he may better help himself. 





Foremost among the featues of the Company’s service to salesmen is the School of Salesmanship 
conducted periodically at the Home Office in Kansas City. Here the salesman is trained in insurance 
selling, in Company principles and practices, and in all features of B. M. A. Service. 


The next Home Office school will begin on January 7, and continue for two weeks. Students 
for the schools are recruited by B. M. A. salesmen, who in turn are conpensated by a bonus on the new 
salesman’s business, and by being put upon a list of those eligible for promotion. 


With the Home Office and the field force co-operating for the benefit of all, it is not surprising 
that every year has been a record year with the B. M. A. since 1909. 


ra neg BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE COMPANY More than 














|| $17,000,000.00 in W. T. Grant, President $60,000,000.00 of 
benefits paid ; , . Life Insurance 
: Kansas City, Missouri Ss Ei 


beneficiaries 



































Growing Soundly 


... since way back in 1872 


We take pride in our healthy development. Seven years after the Civil 
War we were organized, and have been growing ever since in a hardy, per- 
haps conservative, manner. 

We have paid over 16 million dollars in benefits. 

Insurance in force amounts to over $44,000,000. 


Each year shows a very low lapse rate—proving the satisfaction of policy- 
holders. Each year, too, shows an increase in the number of new policies 


and new friends. 
We have desirable territory open for competent agents. 


Buffalo Life Association 


(FORMERLY MASONIC LIFE ASSOCIATION) ESTABLISHED 1872 
Nelson O. Tiffany, President 
452 Delaware Avenue Room No. 22 Buffalo, New York 
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Oldest and Largest re Fear 


ile Li ati ERVICE 
Multiple Line Organization ee Se 
—_ Policyholders 





cies of The United States Life are an 
attractive feature of the company’s 
equipment. 


S oO u t hk Ww e & t The low cost non-participating poli- 





| Good territory under direct contract. 
We welcome young men who have 


HOME INSURANCE | vo epeeaaneaeaeiiaas their 
COMPANIES THE UNITED STATES 


Home Ins. Bldg. Little Rock, Ark. ||| LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


in the City of New York 
“The House of Complete Protection” | 105 Fifth Avenue New York City 





























ASK THE MAN WHO Southern Life & Health 
REPRESENTS US--- Insurance Company 





You will find among our representatives Birmingham, Ala. 
some of the outstanding men in life insur- 
ance. We have always sought quality Organized 1890 


rather than quantity. Nearly a quarter 
century of agency building proves the 
wisdom of this course. 


A guaranteed low net cost non-participat- 
ing company (voluntarily paying divi- 
dends on fully paid policies) ; operating 
under the old-fashioned general agency 
plan. A thorough course of training for 
new men plus constructive Home Office 
co-operation creates an ideal arrangement 
for those wishing to build an agency. 
And, we have some desirable openings. 


THE VOLUNTEER STATE | scsi 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | Home Office Building 
CHATTANOOGA | 


A. L. KEY J. M. MITCHELL | 
President Agency Manager C. P. ORR, Pres. W. R. LATHROP, Sec’y-Treas. 
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AMICABLE FACTS 


Unusually liberal policies of protection for men and women (at same rates), and children. 
Ages | day to 68 years. Monthly and annual income. Juvenile Endowments. Educational En- 


dowments. 

New low Premium rates. 

Participating features in limited payment policies. 

Disability and double indemnity. 

Average interest earnings of the Company allowed on proceeds of policies left on deposit with 
the Company. 

Capital $820,000. Surplus over $800,000. 


One Million Dollars deposited with state treasurer for protection of policyholders. This 
is the largest capital deposit ever made in Texas, and is in addition to legal reserve on policies. 


If interested in a liberal agency contract in Texas or Louisiana, address the Company direct. 


AMICABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WACO, TEXAS 

















KEEPING U P 


with the 


Nation’s Big Business 


This Company is engaged in a business which today is a recognized essential part of 
the business of the Nation. 

FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS—This Company writes: Fidelity Bonds, Mer- 
cantile Blanket and Bankers’ and Brokers’ Blanket Bonds (Primary and Excess 
coverage), Fiduciary, Judicial, Depository, Public Official, Contract, Forgery, Fraud 
and Merchants’ Protective Bonds. 

MULTIPLE CASUALTY LINES—This Company writes: Personal Accident, Com- 
pensation, General Liability, Public Liability, Employers’ Liability, Elevator Lia- 
bility, Teams Liability, Sports Liability, Contingent Liability, Automobile Propeity 
Damage, Elevator Property Damage, Teams Property Damage, General Liability 
and Contractors’ Property Damage, Burglary and Theft, Plate Glass, Boiler and Fly 
Wheel, Engine Breakage and Electrical Machinery. 

STABILITY—The New York Indemnity Company is the running mate of the Na- 
tional Surety Company—the world’s largest Surety organization—by which it is 
owned and controlled. 


NEW YORK INDEMNITY Co. 


- 115 Broadway, New York City 


William B. Joyce, Chairman Spencer Welton, President 
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| We Do Not Boast 


Boastinc and shouting in the printed word invite the same 
bad impression as they do in the spoken word. 











The Insurance Company that goes about trumpeting: “We have 
: the BEST and GREATEST Agency Franchise in the country to 
offer,’ seldom finds believers. 


The respect of all sensible agents for such an institution, we feel, 
would be seriously imperiled. 


This Company has not, in all probability, the BEST Franchise in 
the country to offer an agent; but the possibilities and opportuni- 
ties of representing the Ocean are sufficiently attractive to merit 
careful inquiry. 


Correspondence invited. 


OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


1 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 





CHARLES H. NEELY, Manager and Attorney 
































Pearson Service 


An International Service for 
Life Insurance Institutions 











No organization has contributed a 
greater amount of constructive effort 
to the cause of good life insurance 


FRANK W. PEARSON, Inc. 
205-207 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
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THE COMPANY 


The oldest legal reserve 
insurance company domi- 
ciled in the South selling 
ordinary life insurance ex- 
clusively. 


Insurance in force over 
$156,000,000 


Assets over 
$20,000,000 


Rated “Excellent’”’ by 
Alfred M. Best Company 


THE OFFICERS 


President, Jan. 1, 1929 
ANGUS O. SWINK 
Million Dollar Underwriter and 
Agency Organizer 
Chairman of the Board 
EDMUND A. SAUNDERS 


Investment Expert 
The Directors are leading 


men in financial and com- 
mercial institutions. 


Atiantic Lire of Ricumonp, VIRGINIA 


An Organization Equipped to Render Service to Its Underwriters 


THE AGENCY DEPT. 


Efficiently organized to 
render helpful supervision 
and assistance to the men 
in the field. 


“Atlantic’s Advantages’’ 


include: 


Prospect Bureau 
Circulating Library 
Attractive Literature 
Clubs and Contests 
Enthusiastic Conventions 


ATTRACTIVE GENERAL AGENCY APPOINTMENTS IN GOOD 
TERRITORY WILL BE MADE WITH THE NEW YEAR 


Our Agency Department Wants to Hear from Producers 
and Organizers 


























Boston Mutual Life Insurance Company 


A Massachusetts company conducted for the sole benefit of its policyholders under conservative 
management with sound investments, and an unrivalled record for the prompt 
payment of death claims. 





Excerpt from the Annual Statement submitted to the 
Massachusetts Insurance Department for the year 1927 


PREMIUM AND OTHER INCOME FOR 1927......................0-44, $3,025,037 
ke gg Be Bs 8 es. Se Pei ror a 8,026,800 
es a Be Sr ee ee eee ec errr 54,470,272 
UNASSIGNED SURPLUS ABOVE ALL LIABILITIES.................... 557,422 





Since its organization the Company has paid to policyholders and beneficiaries, $11,247,380 
A Record of Steady Progress 





DIRECTORS 


Charles G. Bancroft, Framingham, Mass. 
Willard B. Clark, Williamstown, Mass. 
Henry V. Cunningham, Boston, Mass. 
Herbert O. Edgerton, Cambridge, Mass. 
Edward G. Graves, Boston, Mass. 
Damon E. Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
Frank H. Hardison, Wellesley, Mass. 
Lester G. Hathaway, Cambridge, Mass. 
Seward W. Jones, Newton, Mass. 
Charles H. Keith, Greenfield, Mass. 
Robert Luce, Waltham, Mass. 

Edward C. Mansfield, Boston, Mass. 
William P. McPherson, Worcester, Mass. 
Frank L. Richardson, Newton, Mass. 


OFFICERS 
Herbert O. Edgerton, President 
Edward C. Mansfield, Secretary and Treasurer 
Percy G. Browne, M. D., Medical Director 
Arthur H. Davison, M. D., Associate Medical Director 
Patrick J. Lane, Associace Counsel 
Hurlburt, Jones & Hall, Counsel 
D. Perley Green, Actuary 
James N. Greig, Auditor 
Robert King, Superintendent of Agencies 
William H. Moody, Assistant Supt. of Agencies 
C. R. Heath, Assistant Supt. of Agencies 


HOME OFFICE: Boston Mutual Life Building, 75-81 Kilby St., Boston 
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Our ambition is to help develop a service that 
: will not only be good service but good business. 


the highest standard, must have something more 
than a sentimental appeal; it must have actual 
|| business value—must even build business. 


: We believe that SERVICE, to measure up to 


| Our efforts, therefore, are steadily directed to- 
/ ward developing good insurance service for our 
| customers and agents who look to us to make quick, 
| generous and satisfying response to their needs, 

wherever, whenever and however they may develop 





The Standard Fire Insurance 
Company of New Jersey 


Trenton, New Jersey 
Incorporated 1868 























dp 
A Complete Line of 


POLICY CONTRACTS 


From 


BIRTH TO AGE 65 
CONSTRUCTIVE 
AND 


AGGRESSIVE 


Desirable Territory 
Write 


Central Life Assurance Society 
(Mutual) 
T. C. Denny, President 
Home Office Des Moines, Iowa 











aly 




















INDUSTRIAL LIFE & HEALTH 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN N. McEACHERN, JR., President 


HOME OFFICE: 
135-137 Walton St., ATLANTA, GA. 


Insures men, women, and children against 
sickness, accident and death—under 


one policy. 


35 YEARS 
OF CONTINUOUS SUCCESS 
































INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Seeking 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


Are offered the facilities of a responsible 
Corporation with an organization of 
experts of long experience in making 
real estate loans in the larger Southern 


cities. 


MORTGAGE GUARANTEE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


Capital and Surplus $1,300,000 


H. C. Williams 


President 


Jos. A. McCord 


Chairman 








Mortgage Guarantee Bldg. Atlanta, Georgia 
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CASUALTY INSURANCE—SURETY BONDS 


J. CARROLL FRENCH, President 





Claims Paid Since Organization Over $10,000,000 
80 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


METROPOLITAN OFFICE: Gold St. Entrance, Beekman 6360 








SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT - - JULY 1, 1928 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
poke no lg RRR DR Reserve for Unearned Premiums. ...........20.c+ssceseeeees $1,514,998.71 
ne beg pense Rv wiie ay GCA CUS tiv a via varaconrh Sfcta 7s wie © erate oleae eit 965. a Reserve for Unadjusted Lamtets. occ cccccccicsccarcecnscccses 415,372.73 
INI aos doe ate vc Suelo ve eaeueiv ate ,623. 
Sant... eres 752/450 00 Reserve for State and Federal Ps Fah tc Rat duckie eeceetnin 39,000 .00 
Sovernment IR e se tis Ce et eee 421,400.00 Weaaeve Cae Oe GO Rai o.oo 6 5. ho oii ctsccivindsiciccnes 221,414.17 
New York — ES 4 sie.cS oooh 5 Aaa a ke ee eRe Rew oas , anus — Valumtery Comte Mameg tics so 6c dccccsiiccdccccceccscecs 250,000 .00 
pT NEES EI ete ey Par Ere ee ee ,021, : : 
inuublend GG@urteadis............IE 687,500. br CMM ss 4p isececenaranenenscesnns em penn 
Reelin Rs tne Ss sree ale 640,000. et Surplus. ..... 0... 006s eee eee cece eres 2,746,989.70 
PAMeecenCeS: WANCE COUINON GUOONG. 5 5 6 oka cic ad ba cuisine eueeswonnee 495,700 .00 Surplus to Poliay Helse. oc occ ccccscccccceseesscccccacus $4,246,989.70 
TM po 86S od Soles ar ee cca tear aus e Seek otmes $6,687,775.31 OR II a ooo Sec hie ccccdcdteutsccecsocecka $6,687,775.31 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF COMPANY’S PROGRESS 
Net Premium Suplus to 
Assets Premiums Reserve Policy Holders 
5 SO ay Nee Cre re ere $4,862,578.85 #2, 179,604.16 $1,190,058.23 $3,110,123.26 
LPP RAS ee he rey Tel 4/405,470 .54 834 930. o+ 917,140.43 3,011,712.83 
ME oc Rinees a rae Cee Ceaser oad a eucae 3,270,700 .14 519, 216.84 797,203 .63 2,201,188 .55 
TO a nine es sects seca nn OP eae 3,413,913 .22 1 359, 164.74 680,315 .92 1,525,491 .83 
WI aia coe se eae Aer ne awe Oe kal ialewn ae 2,113,881 .51 1,338,058 .75 667,178 .66 1,250,632 .84 
WOE aos 6 Uowes FondecnKcans dade gacsn waa 2, '001, 971.81 1,188,581 .86 598,112.75 1,186,435 .82 


BROOKLYN OFFICE: 92 Clinton St., Tel. Main 3145 
















Do You Contemplate Making a Change 


If you do you will want the best value obtainable to offer 
your prospects. Our new Universal Policy is a winner. 
Nine Policies in One. We believe it to be the most liberal 
and easiest sold policy form on the market today. 


Pays face of policy, plus all accumulations on Endowment 
or limited Pay forms in case of death before maturity. No 
medical examination or loss of basic rate if changed back 
to whole Life form. 


A profitable contract is available to men capable of ap- 
pointing agents and managing a territory. For further 
information address 








National Life 
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SEYMOUR STEDMAN G. L. LUTTERLOH 
President : t tA es 20 ie ie Secretary 
INSURANCE: COMPANN( 


Always abreast the needs of the insuring Public 
and offering agency contracts that guarantee 


a happy future. 
f Perfect Juvenile and E. J. COTTER, 
: Adult Protection Agency Manager 
Agents wanted in Illinois, R1615, 128 No. Wells St. 
Indiana, Missouri, Ohio. Chicago 




















YOU 


Need a Good Company 


WE 


Want More Live Agents 
CASUALTY INSURANCE IT 


and 


SURETY BONDS Should Be Possible for Us to 
Get Together 


FEDERAL SURETY COMPANY 


W. L. TAYLOR 
VICE-PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER 


HOME OFFICE---DAVENPORT, IOWA ! 
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“WHAT PROFITETH A MAN”— 


Fact is, he doesn’t—if his service to his clientele is limited 


Can you write kiddies the same as grown-ups? 
Can you write women the same as menP 
Can you write a policy on a new-born babeP 


Can you write non-medical P 


Maybe your service IS limited 


Uncommon agency opportunities still open in California, Illinois, lowa, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, South Daktota and Texas. 


NATIONAL FIDELITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


RALPH H. RICE, President 
HOME OFFICE KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





























INSURANCE TRUSTS 


By C. Alison Scully 


Vice-President and Trust Officer National Bank of Commerce in New York 


Here is a book you need. It deals clearly, comprehensively and instructively with the most significant and out- 
j| standing topic in the fields of trust service and life insurance. 

Vice-president and trust officer of the National Bank of Commerce in New York, the author is also a member of 
the Bar in that city and Philadelphia; he is an expert on trust agreements; and he not only knows his subject, but 
understands how to convey his knowledge to you so that you will remember and profit by it. 

With the widespread interest in Insurance Trusts sweeping the country, life insurance agents, brokers, general 
agents and company executives cannot afford to be without an authoritative manual on the subject. The book 
also is of practical value to officers of banks and trust companies, attorneys and those business and professional 
men who require compact, definite and reliable information on trust agreements. Asa textbook, INSURANCE TRUSTS 
is especially suitable for universities, colleges, financial and banking courses and life insurance schools. Policy- 
holders too will find it useful in planning the disposition of estates. 

Get this new book. It describes the making and operation of Trust established by policyholders for tne handling 
of proceeds of their life insurance with bank and trust companies as Trustees. It discusses and explains funded and 
unfunded trusts, advantages of insurance trusts, mutual interests of insurance company and trustee, legal aspect of 
insurance trusts, duties of life underwriters and all phases of the question. Specimen trust forms are included, both 
revocable and irrevocable. Your copy of Insurance Trusts, (the price is only $3), should be ordered now from 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Sole Selling Agents 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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THE 
PENINSULAR CASUALTY CO. BUSINESS BUILDER 


Jacksonville, Florida SERVICE 


A series of 


INFORMING WORKS OF VALUE 
One of the South’s fastest grow- TO AGENTS AND PROSPECTS 


ing Insurance Companies. 
By William T. Nash 


Writing Industrial Life, Health Originator of Monthly Income Insurance 


and Accident and Ordinary Life. Much valuable advice and instructive matter for agents, 
including the veteran and the beginner, can be found in the 


. . te ee publications issued by The Spectator Company of which Wil- 
Territory: Florida,Virginia, North Roos Y Sank te tive aeiiec. 


; i i LEAFLETS FOR CREATING PROSPECTS 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia none 2 Se 
BUCK ADAMS’ WILL 
and Bahama Islands. COST OF DYING, THE 
DOES A YOUNG MAN NEED LIFE INSURANCE? 
FAMILIAR DANGERS LOSE THEIR TERRORS 
FARMER’S INVESTMENT, THE 
GETTING THE MOST OU T OF LIFE 
UAINTED bite YOUR LIFE INSURANCE.......0.. “7 
HE BOY A CHANCE 
HOW MUCH LIFE A cumamce SHOULD A FARMER CARRY?. . 
10 











: 10 
CHAS. E. CLARKE, President ONE BUSINESS MAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE.15 
J. R. ANTHONY, Sec’y & Treasurer ONE. DOCTOR’S EXPERIENCE WITH ENDOWMENT INSUR- 


ANCE 
ONE FARMER'S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE 
ONE SALARIED MAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE.15 
ONE SELF-SUPPORTING WOMAN AND HER LIFE INSURANCE.15 
ONE YOUNG MAN'S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE. . 
PARTNERS AND LIFE INSURANCE 
REAL REASONS FOR LIFE INSURANCE 
SENSE OF SELF-PRESERVATION, THE 
WHAT LIFE INSURANCE MEANS IN DAILY LIFE. 
WIFE’S INSURANCE, THE 


LEAFLETS FOR INSTRUCTION OF THE AGENT 
A GREAT FUTURE 


L. K. CLEAVELAND, Supreme Pres. ; METHODS THAT WIN SUCCESS 
2 SERVICE ANDITS REWARD .........cccceces cwiwsatatees wiceeaies 
Cc. A. GILLESPIE, Supreme Secretary : STORY OF ED REDLICH, THE 

s WHEN SUCCESS IS A FAILURE 


LEAFLETS FOR MONTHLY INCOME PROSPECTS 
INSURING YOUR INSURANCE 
JOHN APPLEGATE’S INSURANCE 
LOT OF MONEY, A 10 
ONE WOMAN'S EXPERIENCE WITH A MONTHLY INCOME...15 
OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES 10 
SATISFACTION OF KNOWING, THE 
SAVING WHAT YOU LEAVE 








GET ACQU 
GIVING YOURSELF A CH 
HOW HOPES ARE SHATTERED 
SOME DONT’S OF LIFE ; 
A WIDOW’S AWAKENING. .......ccsscecees Occ cccccecccccccccces 
WHY WE DON’T LIVE FOREVER 
CONSERVATION LEAFLETS TO REDUCE LOANS 
BORROWING FROM MARY 


LEAFLETS ON ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 
DEFYING FATE 


Sample copies of all the Nash leaflets, varying in price from ten to twenty- 
five cents each, amount to $5.55. Send us $4, and we will mail you sample 
“3 copies of all 48 of the Nash leaflets conveniently packed in a carrying case 

a yd easy a i = re y= Prices in quantities. We will 
LIVE REPRESENTATIVES WANTED adicag! oT hy 0 -eegalaallalaazaatataal einstein 


Desirable Territory Open 


32 W. Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. : THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
































Globe & Rutgers 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 William St., New York 


JANUARY Ist, 1928 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Bonds and Mortgages $ 149,834.90 $ 3,500,000.00 
U. Ss. Liberty Bonds 519,200.00 Surplus 29,514,599.03 


Government, City, Railroad and : 
other Bonds and Stocks 67,965,477.50 Reinsurance Reserve 21,794,727.64 
oe in — and pry ge pian Losses in Course of Adjustment 9,905,412.00 
oes Se Commissions and other Items 6,974,000.00 


Interest Accrued 143,939.12 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Reserve for Taxes and Depreciation. 8,505,000.00 


53,964.94 
$80,193,738.67 $80,193,738.67 


Surplus to Policy Holders $33,014,599.03 











Losses settled and paid since organization over $225,000,000 Losses settled and paid 1927, $21,409,822.82 


ISSUES POLICIES AGAINST 


Fire, Marine, Tornado, Earthquake, Flood, Hail, Explosion, Riot and Civil Commotion, 
Sprinkler Leakage, Inland Marine Transportation, Parcel Post, Automobile 


Agents in Canada, Manila, Shanghai, London and Principal European Cities 











E. C. Jameson, President 


Lyman Candee, Vice-President A. H. Witthohn, Secretary 

W. H. Paulison, Vice-President A. G. Cassin, Assistant Secretary 
J. H. Mulvehill, Vice-Pres. and Secy. J. L. Hahn, Assistant Secretary 

J. D. Lester, Vice-President Scott Coleman, Assistant Secretary 





Progress since Consolidation in 1899 


Assets Reserves Surplus 


Dec. 31, 1899 $ 529,282.59 $ 28,832.54 $ 2,028.94 
Dec. 31, 1910 5,255,362.12 1,936,224.86 2,365,363.37 
Dec. 31, 1920 42,765,374.55 16,593,764.16 11,361,311.89 
Dec. 31, 1925 67,922,096.58 20,265,572.73 24,161,943.85 
Dec. 31, 1927 80,193,738.67 21,794,727.64 29,514,599.03 


a 
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TWENTY=FIVE YEARS OF 
GOOD PUBLIC SERVICE 


qcoure: century ago the Re- 
liance Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh was founded. 


Today, this Company takes pride 
in a record of growth unsurpass- 
ed in the experience of life in- 
surance companies. 


Notable amongits achievements 
during this period are the ac- 
quisition of four hundred mil- 


lion dollars of life insurance in 
force; assets exceeding fifty-two 
million dollars and more than 
one hundred sixty thousand 
policy-holders the nation over! 


Reliance Life, non rededicates 


itself to the ideal of good service 
with gratitude for the public 
confidence its performance of 
the past has inspired. 


The Perfect Protection Policy, introduced by Reliance Life in 
1913, is the accepted criterion of good insurance service, an 
important influence in the substantial growth of the Company. 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of PITTSBURGH 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











